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LL the world, Christian and Pagan, is 
familiar with the pearly product of the 
rice plant, as it is every where seen in mark- 
et and upon the table; but few are they who 
know aught of the graceful grain, living, 
blossoming, and ripening into golden beauty 
in its native fields. Let us, oh reader, look 
at it thus, and henceforth and forever eat our 
dainty breakfast cake and our snowy dinner 
pudding with an added relish, for here it is 
wisdom and not ignorance which is bliss. - ; 
Rice, while the most beautiful, is, as it A OYPRESS SWAMP. 
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should be, one of the most hardy and the most | observations and experiences which we now pro- 
abundant of the great family of grains. It is a} | Pose to impart to thee. Here shalt thou see the 
thorough cosmopolite, adapting itself, more or. unique processes of the rice culture under the 


less readily, to nearly all the soils and climates | most interesting and the most favorable circum- 
of the habitable world—from the close vicinage | stances, and in a region, too, of romantic attrac. 
of the tropics even to the edge of the Himalayan tion in its vegetable, floral, climatic, scenic, and 
snows. The sturdy courage of the seemingly | social characteristics. 
delicate plant, and its brave defiance of difficul- | The rice plant is a grain in general appearance 
ties, alike in the dank swamp and upon the dry | not unlike wheat: of similar height, and with the 
mountain side, well befit its high character as | same fibrous root and grassy stalk; the former, 
one of the great, universal sustainers of human | though, having numerous branches, which are 
life. | all crowned with clustering coronals of golden 
When the vast rice fields of the Chinese em-| grain; bending, at harvest time, in a curve of 
pire fail to give their accustomed supply, thou-| wondrous grace and strength. The seed, when 
sands of the population suffer and die of want. | denuded of its rich brown husk, is revealed in 
To the tribes of India and of all the East the the little translucent, ovalar pearls familiar to 
fragile stem of the rice plant is a veritable staff | us as a dainty article of food, and as a valuable 
of life. Under the hot sun of Africa it is “‘ na-| | santented of ornamental art manufacture. 
tive and to the manor born ;” and the cultivation | | Properly speaking, rice is an aquatic plant, 
gives employment and the harvest food to hordes | thriving best and most naturally under water or 
of men in many of the states of Europe, from | on irrigated lands, though it is successfully grown, 
the most eastern verge, through Germany, Pied-! in many varieties, in the driest soils and in the 
mont, and Savoy, to the ancient pillars ‘of Her- | coldest climates. Throughout the East it has 
cules in the west. been cultivated from time immemorial. There 
While thus luxuriant in the Old World, it is it is called oryza, from the ancient Arabic eruz, 
yet more so in both the great divisions of the | whenceour more modern riz, reis, and rice. When 
New; but more especially in that portion of the | the promise of the present political horoscope 
United States which forms the coasts of Carolina | of better acquaintance with that hitherto sealed 
and Georgia, where it has found a home more to | book, the Celestial Empire, shall be accomplish- 
re oe in na lands besides; its a | ed, we may know more than we do _ of = 
ome, at least in so far as its service in the com-| early history and processes of rice culture. t 
merce of the world is concerned; and to this| this time we have but little information beyond 
quarter it is, inquiring reader, that, after a very | the fact that the grain is the chief food of a large 
brief pe age of general history and — of that —— — Travelers tell - 
character of the rice plant, we propose to call | that rice is seen there thriving even upon earth- 
your attention, as that whence are drawn the! covered rafts floating on the lakes and rivers; 
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and that, in some parts of the country, the plants 
are first produced in a sort of nursery, whence 
they are afterward removed to genial watery 
beds, and thenceforward treated much according 
to our own fashion of cultivation. In many va- 
rying modes immense crops are produced in Cey- 
lon, Japan, and in India. In Cochin China the 
plant does admirably, even in light, dry soils, 
and upon the sides of the hills, receiving moist- 
ure from the usual rains and dews alone. It is 
to the cultivation of rice that the early civiliza- 
tion of the Chinese and the Hindoos is attribu- 
ted. In Lombardy and Savoy it is sown in rich 
land, the sower often wading to his knees in wa- 
ter. In Westphalia, and in other portions of the 
south of Germany, it is raised in fields readily ir- 
rigated, the water being put upon it only when 


the seed has germinated, and not at all after the | 


time of flowering. In other regions the sower 
squats upon his knees, and deposits the grains 
one by one in the rows, covering them by a quick 
sweep of the hand. fair crop of rice has been 


grown in England, upon the banks of the Thames; 
and a hardy variety is found in Hungary, and, 
as we have already intimated, even on the slopes 
of the cold Himalayas. Rice readily adapts itself, 
in course of time, to great changes of soil and 





temperature, acquiring, where it is needed, ex- 
treme hardiness and powers of endurance. The 
grain is much cultivated in various parts of South 
America, but most abundantly in Brazil, on the 
rich flat lands which lie at the base of the Organ 
Mountains. In no part of the world, however, 
is the culture of rice more successful or the prod- 
uct so excellent as upon the Southern Atlantic 
and the Gulf coasts of the United States, and es- 
pecially that portion thereof comprised within 
the area of Carolina and Georgia. Here are the 
rice fields of the South, from whence come not 
only nineteen-twentieths of all the product of 
the Republic, but the chief portion of all which 
is distributed through the great channels of Eu- 
ropean commerce. 

At some future day Carolina may be called 
upon to share the honors and profits which she 
thus enjoys with her sister States lying on the 
Gulf of Mexico—with Alabama and Mississippi, 
and particularly with Louisiana, in all of which 
States there are immense tracts, millions of acres 
of low lands, no less suited to the growth of rice 
than are the swamps of Carolina and Georgia. 
At this time large quantities of the grain are 
produced in Louisiana, of less marketable valne, 
however, than that of the Atlantic district. 
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Rice will pay better, no doubt, in Louisiana, | 
when sugar shall pay less; particularly as the | 
climate or the soil is well proved to be more 
free from the fatal malarias which, in Carolina, 
forbid any labor but that of the negro race. 

The admirable adaptation of the low country 
of Carolina to the growth of rice was remarked 
by the English settlers and adventurers as early 
as the year 1666, and about 1770 the swamp 
seed was effectually cultivated. The first intro- 
duction of the plant—Ramsey tells us in his His- 
tory—came of the following chance: In the| 





the stories are all true, and thus several varieties 
of the plant were propagated. 

Rice was at first cultivated, as it is at present 
in many kinds of the upland class, in spots of 
low ground, dependent for moisture only upon 
the chance rains of heaven. But at this day the 
legitimate soil and scene of its production is the 
rich loam of the tide-water lands which lie along 
the coasts; low enough, level enough, and near 
enough to the sea to be overflowed at the pleas- 
ure of the planter by the flood tides of the rivers, 
and yet far enough from the coast to be quite 


year 1694, as the worthy landgrave Thomas | beyond the reach of the salt-water, which would 
Smith was on the point of abandoning the prov-| be even more fatal to the crop than would the 
ince in general disgust, a Madagascan craft was | absence of the tidal flows. 

driven by stress of weather into the harbor of | The coasts of the Carolinas and Georgia af- 
Charleston, bringing with her, in the cook’s bag, | ford a stretch of fifty miles and more of this low 
a little rough rice. It was given to Mr. Smith, | swamp land, which, in its primeval condition, 
who planted it in a low place in his garden, | is for the most part occupied by great, dense cy- 
where it grew and matured luxuriantly. The | press swamps and reedy marshes. The overflow- 
product was wisely distributed among the neigh- | ing rivers are forever enriching the soil of these 
boring planters, and in time the culture increased | low grounds with the deposits which their wa- 





until it became the staple production of the col- 
ony. Another account attributes the introduc- 


tion of rice into Carolina to the agency of a Mr. 
Woodward ; and yet a third tells us about a Mr. 
Dubois, Treasurer of the East India Company, 
sending out a small bag of the seed. 


Probably 


ters bring down from the mountains of the or- 
ganic remains of the great forests ; and to all this 
there is added the silicious wash of the neighbor- 
ing shores and the rich silt of the salt lagoons. 
When these fertile swamp lands are cleared 
and graded, and so ditched and embanked and 
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supplied with flood-gates that the water of the 
rivers may be let on at the flood of the tide, or 
at the ebb withdrawn, as it may please the wants 
of the plant and the planter, then are they rice 
fields, and ready for the hoe and hand of the 
trencher and the sower. 

Thus to clear these rank, intricate wilderness- 
es is a toilsome and costly labor. The sturdy 
woodman of our Northern forests might well 
shrink from the task when looking into the 
gloomy wilds and wastes of woods and waters, 
trackless, and seemingly impervious in the law- 
lessness of the abundant and capricious vegeta- 
tion, and repellant in their loathsome population 
of reptile life; where the richest floral beauty 
but hides the head of the venomous snake or 
the slimy lair of the alligator. The negroes, 
however, being well familiar with, fear not the 
dangers of the fens, and their axes quickly open 
the labyrinths to the unwonted sunshine. 


Thus is the work performed. The trees and 
vines are cut down over a border of some fifty 
feet in width around the area which it is pro- 
posed to clear; a ditch is then dug at low tide 
within this open space, the earth thrown up in 
the process making an embankment sufficiently 
strong to keep out the ordinarily returning wa- 
| ter, and thus leaving the inclosure dry enough 
| for the hands to continue their work. After this 
a second and more substantial embankment is 
made upon the site of the first-opened ditch—a 
barrier which will be ample defense not only 
against the ordinary tides, but which will resist 
the heaviest floods that are likely to assail it. 
This great outer breast-work is carried above the 
highest water-mark, and in its construction all 
| roots and stumps are carefully removed, as they 

have previously been from the ditch in which it 
jis founded. ‘The wide excavation within the 
| bank, and properly removed from it, serves as a 
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reservoir from which to feed the lesser ditches, 
and as a canal for the transport of the crops from 
the field. While a portion of the force employ- 
ed is thus busy with the banks and moats, others 
are cutting down the trees and the underbrush, 
and collecting it into piles to be burned in the 
dry days of the coming spring. The larger trees 
are often girdied only, and their gaunt and black- 
ened remains stand for years afterward, like un- 
happy spectres patiently awaiting the hand of 
Time to summon them to their kindred dust. 
Dreary and desolate to a degree do they look, 
and especially in the gloomier winter days, when 
the scene around is all undecked with the re- 
lieving and disguising drapery of the rich sum- 
mer verdure. 

When the land is cleared it is next divided 
into fields or squares of suitable size by embank- 
ments, similar to, but not smaller than the main 
levee, as their use is nothing more than to ex- 
clude the water from ‘one section while it is de- 
sired only in another. The usual height is seven 
or eight feet, with base proportionate, ditches of 
commensurate size always accompanying all em- 
bankments, side by side. Each field or division 
is afterward furnished with trunk and gate, by 





which to admit or keep out the water, as may be 
required. As the surface of the earth gradually 
sinks, with the absence of shade, from the decom- 
position of vegetable matter and from the drain- 
age of the water, other yet smaller ditches are 
dug from time to time, until the whole region is 
cut up into minute squares, which gives a novel 
air to the landscape in the absence of the all- 
covering grain. 

The embankments and canals and ditches 
properly made, the needed flood-gates provided, 
each with its valve made both to let in and to 
keep out the water, the fields may be flooded to 
any extent, and for any length of time, except 
upon plantations too near to, or too far removed 
from, the sea; in which cases the water may 
either not fall low enough to be wholly drawn 
off, or may not rise sufficiently high to entirely 
cover the field. For these variations the judi- 
cious planter watches, and provides as he best 
can; as also for the accidents of the spring tides 
and of freshets. 

We come now to the chopping, mashing, and 
trenching of the ground, and to the planting of 
the seed. The time for this labor is usually from 
the middle to the end of March. Just before 
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planting the ground is first chopped or broken 
rudely, and then mashed, or more carefully and 
nicely prepared for the seed. On old and well- 
cleared plantations this work is sometimes done 
with the plow and the harrow, but more gen- 
erally, even on such lands, with the hoe only. 
With this primitive instrument the earth is made 
as fine and friable as possible. 


Being now ready for the seed, drills or trench- | 


es are opened still with the hoe, through which 
the rice is freely scattered. The rows are drilled 
some thirteen inches apart from centre to centre. 
The most expert hands first open leading trench- 
es, between which the intermediate ones are 
made by the guidance of less truthful eyes. It 
is always surprising to witness the mathemat- 
ical accuracy and precision displayed in the 
performance of this task. Close upon the heels 
of the trenches come the sowers, generally wo- 
men, who scatter the seed freely as they pass, 
using, in this way, from two to three bushels per 
acre. The seed is very lightly covered, as fast as 
it is planted, by other hands, armed still with the 
universal hoe. 

The number of hands employed in drilling 
and sowing a field must always be large enough 


to finish the work on the day it is begun; so 
that at the next rise of the tide the flood-gates 
| may be opened and the water admitted at once 
and alike to all parts of the ground. 

The first flow which immediately follows the 

sowing is called the sprout flow. It is just deep 
| enough to entirely cover the ground. When 
too deep, the seed or the light covering of earth 
is liable to be floated away. This flow is left on 
| the field until the seeds ‘‘ pip” or germinate, 
| when it is withdrawn and the ground kept dry 
| until the young plants appear, and their delicate, 
needle-like spires are just visible when the dew- 
drops which gather upon them are illuminated 
by the early sunbeams. At this period the wa- 
ter is a second time spread over the field in 
| what is called the point flow. This is continued 
| for half a dozen days or so, or until the plants 
are three or four inches high. The watery 
| covering is at this stage of the culture an im- 
portant defense against the depredations of the 
countless birds which inhabit the region. 

The sprout and the point flows are united in 
the mode of planting known as the open-trench. 
This is to cover the seed with a thin coating of 
clay, in which state it is left on the drill or row 
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without any further covering. ‘The open-trench 
method is much in vogue according to circum- 
stances. 

To the sprout and the point flows, whether 
used separately or united, as in the open-trench 
process, there succeeds the tlrird or long flow, 
before which, however, the plant has been twice 
subjected to the weeding and bolstering of the 
hoe. At this time the rice has three leaves, and 
has reached a height of seven or eight inches. 
The long flow is an important one. It serves 
not only to kill all the thousand and one weeds 
which affect the company of the young rice too 
well, but can not, like it, live under water, and 
it floats all the rubbish off to the corners of the 
field, whence it is raked up and removed. The 
weeds which withstand the action of the water 
are carefully pulled up by hand at this and other 
stages of the growth of thecrop. The long flow 
rises to a point just below the tips of the plant, 
and is so kept for the space of some ten days on 
the lightest lands, and as long as twenty days on 
the stiffest. 

The fields present at this time, with their light 
spires of the daintiest green floating gently on 
the surface of the water, a charming appear- 





ance, whether seen in the direction of the rows 
or transversely, in which position the wide, 
level expanse seems to change magically from 
a quict lake to the sunniest and most ver- 
dant of meadows. After the removal of the 
long flow the third hoeing, and by-and-by a 
fourth is given; and again are the weeds, and 
especially the troublesome ‘‘ volunteer” rice— 
the unasked growth of the previous year’s va- 
grant seeds— most carefully destroyed. The 
volunteer rice becomes, by the winter’s exposure 
to cold and neglect, generally greatly deterio- 
rated in character, and seems to have lost the 
advantages of artificial culture, and to have re- 
verted to its ancient natural condition and hab- 
its. The anterior skin, or pellicle, of the volun- 
teer seed is of a reddish hue, instead of the white 
of good and well-trained rice; and the mixture 
of the two decreases the marketable value. 

To the long flow there succeeds the fourth 
and last, or the harvest flow, often called the 
‘‘ lay-by water,” which is kept on until the rice 
is fully headed and the blossoms have dropped ; 
until just before the harvest, indeed. In ad- 
dition to its former services in destroying the 
weeds and in nourishing the plants, the wa- 
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ter now helps to support the heavy crop and 
prevent its being prostrated or ‘‘ laid” by wind, 
or by its own weight. 

In the raising of the rice crop—as we have 
here described the process, from the sowing, 
about the end of March, to the harvest, which 
occurs early in September—five months have 
passed, during the greater portion of which the 
plant has been under or in the water. 

The harvest begins just as soon as the grains 
—excepting, maybe, the few lowest on the stalk 
—are hardened, and while the plant is in color 
often still green. The lay-by water having been 
withdrawn the day or the tide before, the reap- 
ing of the crop is begun. With the sickle in 
hand—the only instrument in use—the beautiful 
grain falls, and is laid in handfuls upon the stub- 
ble to dry. The reaper usually ‘‘ carries” or 
takes a sweep of three rows at a time, cutting 
down to within a foot of the ground. The grain 





cut by noon of one day is ordinarily cured enough 
by the next to be removed in sheaves to the barn 
or stack. The sheaves are of such size as can 
be easily tied by a stalk of the rice itself. The 
carrying of the crop to the barn upon the heads 
of the negroes—the usual mode of transport—is 
a picturesque sight enough to the indolent spec- 
tator, but toilsome and dangerous to the work- 
ers under the hot suns of mid-summer, and 
amidst the malaria of the recently drained soil. 
In some cases the rice is better removed in boats 
or flats where the canals are large enough to ad- 
mit their passage. 

In the barn-yards the sheaves are temporarily 
stacked in small ricks, and subsequently, when 
better cured, more carefully and closely, in 
larger stacks, long or round, as may be, after 
the style usual in the case of wheat and oth- 
er grains. Thus it remains until it is wanted 
at 


for threshing, which may be very soon, or 
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any convenient time during the following win- 
ter. 
On many plantations no better mode of thresh- 
ing is in use than that of the venerable flail, and 
no quicker way of cleaning the rice from the chaff 
than the toilsome and primitive one of dropping 


it from an elevation to be winnowed by the wind 
in its descent. At all the larger establishments, 
however, this labor, and the subsequent processes 
of hulling and pounding, are quickly and thor- 
oughly performed by machinery of the most ad- 
mirable construction. Curiously-fashioned ele- 
vators and fanners successively take up the 
sheaves, beat out the grain, separate it from the 
chaff, and drop it into the bins in perfect readi- 
ness for the more curious and ingenious pound- 
ing mills. It is surprising with what thorough- 
ness, and with what slight breakage, these great 
steam or water-worked mortars and pestles pound 
off the slight brownish coating or husk from the 
pearly grain. An equally interesting apparatus 
is that by which the rice, when thus hulled, and, 
to all seeming, quite prepared for. use, is actual- 
ly rubbed and polished, like a time-honored “‘ma- 


hogany,” to the freshest and most sparkling | 


whiteness and brilliancy. 

The present custom is for the planter to send 
his crop to his factor in the city unhusked, or 
‘*in the rough,” as it is called, leaving that 
work and the final polishing to be done after- 
ward. One reason for this is, no doubt, that 
the grain looks better when newly pounded, and 
keeps better also. Then it saves the heavy cost 
of the required machinery where that is not al- 
ready supplied. Rice ‘‘ in the rough” is known 
also by the East Indian name of ‘‘ Paddy.” 

The general product of the rice fields is from 
forty to sixty bushels per acre, though sometimes 
one hundred bushels are obtained. The value in 





the rough, in Charleston and Savannah, is from 
eighty cents to one dollar per bushel. The num- 
ber of plantations in the Carolinas and Georgia 
is estimated at nearly six hundred, the great- 
er part of which are in the Palmetto State. 
The annual exports of rice from the United 
States to foreign countries, of which the greater 
portion is from the region of which we are here 
writing, amount to more than one hundred thou- 
sand tierces, the value of which exceeds two mill- 
ions of dollars. In 1833—a year of unusually 
large exports—no less than one hundred and 
forty-four thousand one hundred and sixty-three 
tierces were sent out of the country; yielding, 
at nineteen dollars and three cents per tierce, a 
grand total of two millions seven hundred and 
forty-four thousand four hundred and eighteen 
dollars. From these figures, and from what we 
have said of the great extent of the area suited 
to rice culture—most of it yet mere waste swamp 
and marsh—it will be seen how vast are the yet 
unemployed resources of the South in this one 
element alone of its wealth and prosperity. 

Many of the rice plantations are of great ex- 
tent, sometimes covering from one to two thou- 
sand acres, and employing seven or eight hundred 
hands. The inhabitants make a large commu- 
nity of themselves alone. The mansion of the 
planter with its numerous out-houses, the resi- 
dence of the overseer, and the long streets of 
negro cabins, give to a single settlement the 
aspect of a large and busy village or town. 
Then besides all this, each estate, being much 
isolated in its neighborhood, has of necessity all 
the concomitants of wagon, tool, machine, and 
other shops—jail, hospitals, store, and store- 
houses of all kinds—and still, in addition, maybe 
a church! 

After the rice and its curious culture, perhaps 
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even before this, the most novel and interesting 
study of the stranger here is that of the aspect 
and the habits of the laborers employed. The 
negroes, and negroes only, of human kind, met 
at every step and turn, present an individuality 
in the scene scarcely less striking than is the 
special and unique vegetation in flower and 
tree. 

To cultivate these lands by white labor, if 
practicable at all, would be, unquestionably, at an 
immense sacrifice of life. Even the African, who 
seems to be physically so well adapted to the 
climate, does not altogether escape. His health 


is not as firm on the rice Iznds as elsewhere, and | 


his life is preserved, especially in infancy, only 
by unwonted caution. Such immunity as he 
does enjoy from the subtle poison of the mala- 
ria, which fills all the air around him, may be 
ascribed to his exemption from all but compara- 
tively light labor, and to the good care, both 
preventive and curative, which is ever taken of 
him. The master never resides on the rice fields 
in summer time; he would as soon think, and 
very reasonably, of facing a rifle-shot. The 
overseer, who is compelled to live through the 
dangerous season within daily call of his planta- 
tion, if he does not fall a victim to the all-per- 
vading poison, at least, acclimated and tough as 


he may be, suffers to a degree which endangers 
his constitution, and weakens it to a quick sensi- 
tiveness to many fatal complaints. 

On most rice plantations a certain amount 
only of work is daily required of each competent 
person, men, women, and children or youths; 
the ‘‘ task” prescribed being graduated in accord- 
ance with age and condition, from the ‘‘ quarter 
hand” of the youngest to the “‘ half hand” and 
the ‘‘ three-quarter hand” of older years, up to 
the ‘‘ full hand” of mature and healthful adult 
strength; thence retrograding, in like degrees, to- 
ward declining force and years. Industriously 
performed, these tasks are generally finished early 
in the afternoon, and often by two o’clock ; when 
the laborer leaves his field and saunters home- 
ward or whither he listeth. Perhaps it is to 
gossip in the sunshine over his pipe, or, perhaps, 
if he be thrifty or short of funds, to raise vegeta- 
bles in his own private garden-patch, or to look 
after his eggs and poultry and pigs, for all of 
which his master will pay him the market-price 
as to any other trader. The tasks are begun at 
sunrise, and toward eight o’clock the darkeys 
have a good time for half an hour or so over the 
breakfast which has been brought for them to 








the field. At noon those who please dine, riding 
| home for it, if they are using horses, or having 
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it brought to them, or waiting until the comple- 
tion of their tasks. 

Men and women all smoke habitually, whether 
at work or at rest. Near any squad or gang a 
fire may always be seen, made for the double use 
of lighting pipes and as a rendezvous in gossip 
hours, for your genuine African is never quite 
warm enough. The appearance of the negroes 
at work in their plantation rig is not very elegant, 
and not so picturesque as it might be with a lit- 
tle change from the inflexible regulation hue of 
hueless gray; though, to be sure, the handker- 
chiefs worn on the head by the women (they 
never don bonnets, not even on Sunday or on 
gala days) afford some slight relief. In the cut 
of coat and skirt there is always variety enough, 
and so in the fashion of the ever-changing hat. 
The conversation, though it seldom gets beyond 
the little current aches and experiences of their 
own lives, the doings of their family and friends, 
and pigs, with sometimes a little talk about their 
master’s household, is often gay and jolly enough, 
judging by the loud and hearty ‘‘ Yah! yahs!” 
sounding all about, heah and dar. 

We once heard a jovial young scamp—the pet 
and gallant, the merry-maker and the mischief- 
maker of his set—a sort of ‘‘ Dandy Jim of Caro- 
line,” whose portrait we took and shall present 
to the reader before we leave him, relating to 
a wondering circle a certain alligator adventure 
he once had. How he killed an indefinite num- 
ber, too numerous to mention, of the reptiles, and 
then tied one obstreperous juvenile by the tail to 
a branch ofa tree; how he left him there and thus 
suspended some three feet from the ground, and 





straightway forgot all about him, until returning 
by that way a matter of a year afterward he 
found his young prisoner doing well, and grown 
so much that his head now fairly rested upon the 
ground! 
‘**Lor’ a massy!” cried an astonished demoi- 
selle, ‘‘ what you do to him den, Jim ?” 
‘*What I do to him den, Miss Clarissa? 
Why I tie up his tail a little higher and gib him 
chance to grow down some more. Yah, yah!” 
The authority of the rice plantation is vested 
in the overseer, by whom it is redelegated in 
parcels to the more enterprising, intelligent, and 
reliable of the blacks. These subordinate officers 
are called ‘“‘drivers,” and their office is to ap- 
portion the tasks and direct the labor of the gang 
placed under their care; to administer reproof 
and correction when needed ; and to be responsi- 
ble for conduct and work to the superior officer. 
Each family of negroes has a house or cab- 
in of its own, generally with sufficient garden 
ground, piggery, hennery, and so forth. These 
cabins are often made of logs, but sometimes are 
neat and cozy frame buildings. They are usually 
placed, at suitable intervals, in rows, or double 
rows, with a wide street between. When it 
pleases the occupants to keep their homes so, 
they are pleasant enough, surrounded with neat 
palings and well protected by the beautiful shade 
trees of the country. Here, as in old Albion, 
their house is their castle, and rarely does even 
the master know any thing of their domestic 
affairs except when bad conduct or sickness 
makes it necessary for them to be looked after. 
They are constitutionally joyous and insouciant ; 
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and it is often pleasant to witness their glad, | 
thoughtless recreations as the twilight and the 
evening hours set in. 

They are supplied, even under the require- | 
ments of the law, with a reasonable amount of 
clothing, and ample rations of food are served 
out every week. These consist chiefly of meal, 
rice, vegetables, molasses, bacon, fish, and coffee, 
according to their wants and occupations. Most 
of them have a surplus of these staple articles of 
diet, which they exchange at the nearest store 
for nick-nacks more to their liking. The law 
forbids the sale of liquor; but they manage, in 
some way, when so disposed, to get quite enough 
of it. 

Sunday is the great gala day of the negroes, 
always excepting the annual festival at Christ- 
mas. At this time they interchange visits with 
relatives and friends on neighboring plantations, 
generally bearing with them some present or 
other; most often of an edible character, as a 
turkey, a chicken, a goose, a cake, or a confec- 
tion. Whether at home or abroad, however, 
on Sunday, they are pretty sure to repair to the 
church when an accessible one is open. 

The churches—the country churches, we mean 





A LIVE OAK AVENUE. 


——are never very accessible, and not very often 
open. Most people have to ride (the negroes 
walk) many miles to the nearest, and not more 
than once a month or once a fortnight at that. 
The plantation-clergy watch, each, several flocks, 
which they visit in rotation—one this week, and 
another the next. These “ meeting-houses” are 
mere log-huts, or at best plain frame-buildings, 
with or without paint, just as the worshipers 
chance to be ornate or otherwise in their ideas 
of church architecture. But if the edifice is not 
over and above beautiful, the natural surround- 
ings of lawn and woods, of the pine forest and 
the evergreen grove, always are. Heaven thus 
happily supplies the decoration which man with- 
holds. It is a gay spectacle that of the many 
groups, gathered in friendly gossip and in their 
many-colored holiday toggery, in the broad, 
cool shade of these umbrageous oaks and tangled 
vines and fragrant flowers. The sight, too, is 
made additionally striking by its contrast with 
the more soberly-attired knots of white people 
collected in other parts of the ground. The 
church porch is here, as in all rural neighbor- 
hoods, the great periodical social exchange of the 
population. In Carolina the chit-chat continues 
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until the sound of singing within doors gives the 
signal to all outsiders to enter. 

The whites occupy the front seats, while the 
blacks fill up the rear, the two classes entering 
by different doors. If the Sunday costume of 
the negroes is a rainbow pot pourri, that of the 
masters is an extreme negligée, and so, too, is 
the preacher’s discourse ; both being slip-shod to 
the last degree—the most curious jumbling pos- 
sible, of odd toilets and odder rhetoric—the lat- 
ter having always far more of the imaginative 
and emotional than of the logical element. This 
is a striking characteristic of the religious services 
of the blacks when by themselves, and especially 
in the informal assemblies which are held on 
some plantations, in little huts appropriated to 
that use under the name of “ prayer-houses.” 
As a people, they seem to have a genius for 
piety, and in a pretty close ratio to their need of 
it, the greatest scamps being usually the most 
devout worshipers. Strange to add, there is no 
hypocrisy in this contradiction. The same un- 
reflecting impulsiveness which prompts them to 
steal any desirable thing within reach also lead- 
ing them to mourn, briefly, over their sinful- 
ness in sackcloth and ashes. They are fond 
of preaching, and the ministerial office among 
them is seldom wanting in candidates. Every 
plantation is, more or less, well supplied in this 
wise. To be sure they make strange work in 
their confident ignorance, often weighing anchor 
with but half of an idea on board. One Sunday 
we heard one of these sable pastors asking his 
master, a clergyman, whose discourses he was 
wont to rehash—about his sermon for the day— 
text, heads, and application; whereupon we re- 
solved to hear what lessons Sambo would draw 





from the words announced to him in the verse— 
‘¢ And he healed many that were sick of divers 
diseases,” etc. When Sambo reached the pulpit 
he propounded his text as far as ‘‘ divers,” at 
which point his memory evidently failed him. 
While we waited to see him recover or give up, 
he repeated the words as before, and with an 
air of great content and assurance, as if he was 
resolved not to be stopped by trifles. ‘‘Yes, my 
bredderen,” said he, ‘‘ de good book tells us dat 
many came unto him taken wid divers, and he 
healed dem!” following with earnest and often- 
times impassioned words of appeal to the audience 
to forsake their sins lest they, too, might, like 
the people of old, be taken with divers—or, be- 
ing so taken, might not be healed—emphasizing 
the warning with a fearful, imaginary picture of 
the terrible nature of the unknown plague called 
Divers, to which even the cholera—the only dis- 
ease in all the materia medica which a plantation 
darkey fears—was nothing. The awful mystery 
of the threatened danger, even more perhaps than 
the pastoral unction, deeply touched the rapt 
auditors, and called forth many a fervent “‘ Bress 
de Lord !” 

Another ‘* brudder,” whose comprehensive 
mind was at the time deeply impressed with 
the story of Zaccheus, and his all-conquering 
enterprise in climbing the sycamore to see over 
the heads of the crowd, which followed our Sa- 
viour as he passed through Jericho, conceived the 
thought of employing the history, in illustration 
of the way in which his audience should ‘‘ use 
de means of grace,” and step out when the path 
was clear before them. ‘‘ For, my bredderen, 
little Zaccheus was bound to see de Lord for 
sure, dough he had to climb up de tree to do it. 
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And how did he get up dertree? Ah! how did 
he get up der tree, my bredderen? Did he wait 
for some lazy nigger to bring himaladder? Ah 
no, my bredderen! Did he wait to be boosted ? 
Ah no, my bredderen! not a boost, ah! He 
climbed right straight up de tree hisself, like de 
possum, by his own hands and feet and de grace 
of God, ah!” 

The state of excitement and exaltation to 
which their impressionable natures are so easily 
wrought, especially in religious matters, is mani- 
fest in their singing even more strangely than in 
their preaching and praying. These perform- 
ances though, are, with all their grotesqueness 
and absurdity, often very effective and beautiful. 
Not seldom has it been our pleasure to listen to 
impromptu music, wondrously sweet and wild 
and weird, which, well counterfeited on the lyric 
stage, would bring fame and fortune. Perhaps 
the most remarkable of these exhibitions are those 
which are wont to occur on occasions of funeral 
solemnities, celebrated, as they generally are, in 
the deep night-darkness of some dense old wood, 
made doubly dismal by the ghostly light of the 
pine torches and the phantom-like figures of the 
scarcely visible mourners. 

We pass on now to a hasty peep at the special 


GROUP OF PALMETTOES, 












traits in the social life of the whites on the rice 
plantations, and then, with an equally brief glance 
at the peculiar vegetation of the region, we shall 
relieve your patience, good reader. The charac- 
teristic, under this head, which will first strike 
the stranger, and, for a while, most disagreeably, 
is, perhaps, the general disregard and disdain of 
order and comfort in the style and appointments 
of the residences even of the wealthiest of the 
people. He will wonder when he visits friends 
here, whose accomplished manners and refined 
tastes have almost shamed the elegance of his 
lavishly adorned drawing-rooms at the North, 
to find them living in the humblest of wooden, 
perchance of log, houses, only half finished out- 
side, and not at all within; often carpetless even 
in the parlors, and seldom with any other fur- 
niture to speak of; no trace of the rich curtains, 
the sumptuous sofas, the gorgeous picture-frames, 
or of the thousand and one dainty household 
gods, so carefully gathered and treasured, and 
so great a part of the pleasure of his own home. 
He may be disposed at first to set this pecu- 
liarity down to the indolence and carelessness, 
or to the improvidence of the people, and per- 
haps some of it may go that way; but by-and- 
by he will more truly account for it by the na- 

ture and circumstances 


” of the case. As he be- 


gins to feel at home, to 
discover the new pleas- 
\ ures at his command, 
and to fall into the way 
and spirit of the life 
around him, he will feel 
that the wants of one so- 
cial condition and clim- 
ate may not be the wants 
of another, and very op- 
posite one; that on the 
rice plantations the peo- 
ple “live out of doors ;” 
| that their very houses, 
ever wide open, are 
themselves “out of 
doors;” and, conse- 
| quently, but little more 
cared for than are the 
: self-caring lawns and 
woods around them. 
When the few cold 
days come, and the 
stormy days, this pro- 
vision for summer and 
sunshine only may prove 
for the moment inade- 
quate. But then books, 
though not showily ex- 
posed, are forthcoming 
for indoor entertain- 
ment, and the best of 
pianos may be opened 
to good purpose, while 
your hosts, old and 
young, are at leisure 
and command to talk 
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with you intelligently and heartily upon any 
theme, from the state of the Union to the state 
of the crops, or to fight over again bold en- 
counters with bear and alligator, or with the 
quiet adversaries of the chess and the back-gam- 
mon boards. To revive the flagging interest in 


these and other resources there is, as at all times, | 


the cordial relief of the well-supplied side-board, 
and the very model of generous and hospitable 
tables. 

It would seem, and so indeed it is, as a rule, 
that the Southern gentleman, even the most as- 
siduous in business, labors only for occupation, 
or pour passer le temps, his daily toil being his 
welcome pleasure; and not, as in busier and 
mere money-getting communities, a painful 
drudgery submitted to but for the sake of a 
scarcely understood good beyond. He never 
buries the man in the business, but makes of his 
business itself his social enjoyment and his true 
life. Thus, whatever may be his engagements, 
he seems never to have any thing to do but to 
amuse himself and his family and the stranger 
within his gates. It is to these habits of life, in 
a great measure, that may be traced the certain 
air of gentlemanly and chivalrous character and 





|manner which is so characteristic even of the 
| humbler, of the most rude and unlettered—the 
rough diamonds of the race. Some of this re- 
sult may possibly be laid also to the circum- 
stance of the distinction between their class and 
that of the blacks by whom they are surrounded. 
and which makes them all of a certain necessity 
brothers and peers, and also to the habits of 
|command, with the consciousness of noblessc 
and its incident obligations. 

The social season on the plantations is, as we 
|have before intimated, that of the winter and 
| spring months only—from November, or the time 
| of early frost, to the beginning of June. During 
the interval all the whites are away, except- 
| ing, maybe, the overseer, who stays at his peril. 
We are speaking thus of the swamp lands only, 
| not of the whole region, for the rice fields arc 
| surrounded often by belts or ridges of high sandy 
| ground, covered with a close growth of pine; 
| sanitary oases and safety-valves, exempt in a 
| great degree from the dreaded malaria of the 
| richer soils. These sandy terraces and pine bar- 
rens are places of refuge in the hot season to 
those whose convenience or pleasure do not lead 
ithem to the cities or to the Northern States. 
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They are, besides, the pleasant, permanent abode, | more, upon log or brick supports, thus usefully 
summer and winter, of a considerable population. | avoiding dampness, aiding ventilation, and pro- 

The gay season begins at Christmas, which is | viding a cozy retreat oftentimes for dogs, cats, 
celebrated hereabouts with much of the old po-| pigs, chickens, and rubbish generally. The 
etic interest, culminates in February, and by the | kitchen is, in all cases, a separate building, 
end of March is over and gone. After it, in| but is occasionally connected with the main edi- 


April and May, come the most attractive out fice by a covered passage. The houses are paint- 
of door days, when all nature is decked in the | ed, and furnished with outside blinds, and are 
full, fresh drapery of summer—the greenest of | plastered or ceiled, or not, as it happens. In 
leaves, and the brightest of flowers. Loving and | spring, when mosquitoes congregate, bright fires, 
accustomed to equestrian exercise, the ladies have | one on each side of the gate, are made of the 
enough of pleasant and profitable out-door life; | resinous pine or ‘‘light wood,” to lure them 
while their large households furnish ample em-| from the piazzas, where the household is gath- 
ployment, even without the generally great cares | ered. These fires are built on brick posts, or 
of hospitality. It is much the custom, at least | upon elevated wooden trays covered with earth. 
on the smaller plantations, for the mistress to | They give a cheerful air to the wooded surround- 
charge herself with the labors and responsibility | ings, and serve to say if distant neighbors are at 
of supplying the wants of the blacks as well as | home or not. 

the whites of the family, providing them with | The tables of the plantations are supplied 
their rations of food and their stock of clothing, | much the same as those of other parts of the 
and ministering to them in hours of sickness. | country, with such variations as might be ex- 

Immense stores of material have every season | pected from the little difference of latitude. 
to be cut up for coats and gowns, and trowsers| Fresh meats are of course, as always in the 
and shirts. Little quarrels have to be arbitrated country, less readily obtained than in the city 
at one moment, and little chastisements inflicted | markets; they are not, however, so much missed 
at another. Now Hannibal has broken his head, | here with the compensating abundance of chick- 
and vinegar and brown paper must be hunted | ens and other kinds of poultry, of the many vari- 
up; or Lucy is going to be married, and white | eties of game and of oysters, crabs, and the vari- 
dresses and white cakes must, according to cus- ous fish, shell and otherwise, of the sea vicinage. 
tom, be prepared; so that, on the whole, one | In lieu of the bread of the shops, there is always 
way or another, black and white together, a/a provision of the delicious waffle and of kin- 
Southern matron has no necessity, and but little | dred cakes, and all the world eats hominy, as 
opportunity, to be an idle woman. | an Irishman eats potatoes, morning, noon, and 

The gentlemen are equally well provided with | night. Then there is, of course, a liberal provis- 
occupation in the care of their plantations, the | ion of rice—more, however, as a vegetable than 
entertainment of their guests, and with studies} as a dessert. Neither must we forget the uni- 
in the library and sports in the field. The | versal and perpetual use of pig—the meat of the 
swamps are full of deer, which beguile 
them to the chase, and the peopled waters 
tempt them to wander forth with hook and 
line. Sometimes a bear has to be looked 
for, and now and then the alligators’ re- 
quire some setting down. These last un- 
couth gentry are by no means pleasant folk 
to encounter unexpectedly, though they are 
more apt to avoid than to seek you. Still 
they are given to the offensive when they 
dare, and often do they make short work 
of the unlucky hounds who stray within 
their precincts. 

But we leave the chase, with its many 
other objects of interest, unmentioned, and 
again enter the planter’s mansion. It is 
not, as we have said already, an edifice 
of extraordinary architectural pretension, 
even in its best estate. The superior houses 
are usually two-story frame buildings, with < 
piazzas double in front and single in the E 
rear, the outer parts of the latter often in- & 
closed so as to form small store or sleeping 
apartments. These are called shed-rooms, _Z 
and are very comfortable quarters. The 
chimneys are always built outside of the 
walls, and slightly detached therefrom. 
The whole house is elevated above the 
ground from six to eight feet, or even A WATER OAK. 
Vor. XIX.—No. 114.—3 A 
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region, as the hominy, already mentioned, is 
the breadstuff. Pig is always present in some 
shape, oftentimes in half a dozen forms at once, 
from souse to sausage. To be bidden to a plant- 
er’s **hog and hominy” is to be presented with 
the full, free hospitality of his home. Waiters 
are numerous enough, of course, though there 
is nothing particularly remarkable in them, ex- 
_ cept it be in the gravity of the little urchin who 
is occupied in swinging to and fro above your 
head the big feather brush, by which the mos- 
quitoes and other winged insects are kept at bay. 
Meals are for the most part served at such hours 
as may chance to suit the engagements of the 
family or the pleasure of the cook. 

The natural attractions of the rice district, 
with its unvarying flatness of surface, are to be 
looked for, of necessity, only in the character of its 
vegetation. This is varied and beautiful enough 
when the country is seen in the verdure of the 
spring and summer time, instead of in the bleak 
barrenness of the colder months, when strangers 
are most apt to view it. Still, even at this most 
inauspicious season the abundance of evergreens, 
in tree and vine, give a peculiar and charming 
aspect to the landscape. The soaring cypress 
of the swamp has then, to be sure, quite lost 
its graceful and gleeful crown of fringed and 
tasseled verdure, and its gaunt and ghostly form 
is wrapped, as by a winding sheet, only in the 
folds of the long trailing moss, ‘‘ the death’s 
banner” of the region; but its beauty is not lost, 
only changed, while in its close contrast with 
the yet vigorous life of the always verdant holly, 
and myrtle, and mistletoe, and magnolia, with 
here and there the more massive foliage of the 
laurel, the hemlock, and spruce, or of the live 
and water oaks. 

Of all the trees of the South the live oak is 
perhaps the most remarkable, leading the arbo- 
reous beauty of the country no less universally, 
and even more charmingly, than the elm that of 
the New England landscape, and with the addi- 
tional value of perpetual freshness. Its foliage 
falls in drooping masses, more luxuriant and more 
graceful than those of the elm, while its branch- 
es have the magnificent proportions and the vig- 
orous strength of the old English oak. It is 
frequently of immense size, overshadowing, be- 
tween its trunk and its outer limbs, space and 
verge enough for a mass meeting. Apart from 
the swamp vegetation, no tree is so richly draped 
as is the live oak in the festoons of the wondrous 
moss of the vicinage. It is often seen in soli- 
tary grandeur in the heart of the great sea-isl- | 
and cotton-fields; or looking down from the 
crown of some sandy bluff into the floods of the 


ing branches in grand Gothic looking arches, 
and now, in venerable and moss-covered age, 
cast their solemn shade upon the graves and 
monuments of the dead. This remarkable spot 
is the far-famed Bonaventure. 

The water oak is scarcely less beautiful than 
the live oak, though essentially different in char- 
acter. Its branches, beginning higher up the 
trunk and standing more erect, give it a taller 
and more sprighfly air. It has the same long, 
narrow, waxen leaf, but of a much more brill- 
iant hue. 

The magnolia is in size, and in the color and 
nature of its bark, not unlike the beech. The 
branches, however, are more drooping, and the 
foliage more scant. It can hardly be called 
beautiful in form, its charm lying in the size 
and color of the leaves, and especially in the 
magnificence and fragrance of its flowers. 

The palmetto—which is the most unique feat- 
ure in the landscape—is very abundant on the 
edges of the marsh lands, and may be seen in 
all directions, either in social or in single bless- 
edness. 

But time would fail us to paint the wonders 
of all the wonderful vegetation here, in the in- 
finite variety of tree and flower and vine; s0 
we leave you, patient reader, to pack your trunk 
some cold wintry day, if you dwell in the icy 
North, and to speed by rail or steamer to Charles 
ton or Savannah, from whence you shall soon 
see for yourself all—and much more than all— 
which we have here chronicled of the balmy 
South. 





quiet rivers; or protecting the cabin of the ne- 
gro from the summer sun; or in great groves | 


around the country churches and the rural ceme- | “34 


teries; or, most beautifully, in the grand avenues | 


leading from the distant road-side to the plant- | 


er’s homestead. A hundred years or more ago! *~ 


there were planted on a manorial estate near tlie | 


city of Savannah numerous wide avenues of live 
oaks, which have since interlaced their spread- 
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THE VOLCANOES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 








HE traveler reaching the Atlantic coast of | mighty Power in the phenomenon of the active 

tropical America, while he has his attention | voleano; and.may we not believe that the un- 
constantly arrested by new and strange forms of | deniable religious tendencies ef the aboriginal 
animal and vegetable life, is surprised to find | inhabitants_of these regions, as developed in 
that the earth’s crust and its geological features | elaborate religious systems, and governments in 
do not differ appreciably from those with which | which a religious element predominated, were in 
he is familiar athome. He sees the same rocks, | a large part due to the influences of these great 
and the same soils; he slips on the same clay; | and demonstrative features of Nature, inspiring 
the succession of hills, valleys, and plains is the | reverence and awe equally from their grandeur 
same. But when he reaches the coast of the | of form and their manifestations of power ? 
Pacific he finds himself in a new world. He is | Although, as we have said, volcanoes are dis- 
in a region of volcanoes, and surrounded by a/| tributed along the entire Pacific coast of the 
thousand novel results of volcanic action. Vol-| continent, it is nevertheless in Central America, 
canic cones form conspicuous features in almost | between the Isthmuses of Panama and Tehuan- 
every landscape presented to his eye: they crown | tepec, that they are most numerous. The coun- 
the table-lands of the Andes; they lift them-| try, in the words of Stephens, ‘bristles with 
selves from the edges of the ‘lakes of Central | volcanic cones ;” and it is a matter of regret and 
America with the regularity and symmetry of the | surprise that they have not yet been subjected 
pyramids ; and they trail their banners of smoke | to a detailed and scientific investigation. They 
| oceur in nearly a right line, extending northwest 





along the horizon, over the hills and undulating | } 
plains of Mexico. Their gigantic masses, says | and southeast, parallel to the coast, and gener- 
Humboldt, constitute what ~~ may be called | ally not many miles inland. Some indeed, like 
the physiognomy of Nature. Nor do they de-| | Coseguina and Conchagua, stand out boldly into 
termine only the character of the landscape ; ; it | the ocean, forming conspicuous landmarks for 
is impossible not to believe that they affect also | the mariner. On this line there are several 
the characters of the peoples who live beneath | hundred volcanic peaks and extinct craters, al- 
their shadows, or within the range of their pecu-| together forming a range of mountains distinct 
liar phenomena. The ocean conveys an idea of | from the great primitive range of the continent, 
power; but not in the sense or degree with the | or the trueCordilleras. Between the two ranges, 
voleano, which hurls great masses of rock, amidst | taking the country as a whole, is a broad valley, 
fire and smoke, to the utmost range of human | indicated in Nicaragua by the basin of the Nica- 
vision, and makes the solid earth tremble over | raguan lakes, the waters of which, originating 
the area of an entire province with its deep re-| within but fourteen miles of the Pacific, have 
verberations. Imagination must be wanting in | | broken through a narrow rent in the Cordilleras 
the people to whom such a spectacle does not | and found their way into the Atlantic. In Hon- 
appeal with singular force, and on whose minds | duras this valley is represented by the Bay of 
it does not leave a profound impression. How- | Fonseca, which has penetrated through the coast 
ever blind to the suggestions of Divine intelli-| range and spread itself out behind it; in San 
gence and wisdom in the ordinary phenomena | Salvador by the valley of the River Lempa—a 
of nature, the rising and setting of the sun, the | large stream, which, after flowing for two hun- 
change of seasons, and the budding and bloom- | dred miles parallel to the sea, turns abruptly, 
ing of flowers, man in his lowest estate could | and through a narrow pass in the same volcani¢ 
hardly fail to recognize the existence of an Al-| range finds its way to the Pacific. 
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Many of the smaller volcanic cones in this | VOLCANOES OF HONDURAS. 
range are nameless; nor are all of those which Sacate Grande 
are most conspicuous now active. Indeed there | wien 
are not over ten or twelve which are called vivo,| It will be seen from this table that in Guate- 
or alive. A number have become extinct, or | mala the voleanic system of Central America 
have fallen into repose, since the period of the | develops its grandest forms. ‘The Volcan de 
discovery of the country by the Spaniards; but, | Agua is not inferior to Mont Blanc in altitude, 
on the other hand, a number of new vents have | ;and is rendered vastly more imposing from the 
opened, and in one instance, at least, a new | circumstance that it rises sheer and isolated from 
voleano, as high as Vesuvius, has sprung into the plain. Mont Blanc is a peak in a great 
existence. On the whole, therefore, it seems | | Tange, seen only over the heads of other mount- 
probable that there has been no diminution of | ains, and is far from being as impressive as the 
volcanic action in the country, for the past three | | Kiger, in the Valley of Grindlewald, which the 
hundred years. eye takes in at one glance from foot to summit. 

The order in which the principal Central | The Volcan de Agua is, however, only one of 
American volcanoes occur, commencing with | the four giants which are embraced in a single 
those of Guatemala on the north, their height | view from the present capital of Guatemala. 
and present condition, are expressed in the sub- | Standing on the Cerro del Carmen—a hill which 
joined table, which will serve as a key to the de- | rises to the northeast of the city, and which sup- 
scriptions that follow : ports a little church, the most ancient monu- 

VOLCANOES OF GUATEMALA. ment of Christian architecture in the country— 
the eye ranges over a landscape of vast extent, 
in which the first object is the city with its long 
lines of low houses, its squares and public edi- 
fices. 

All around is a denuded and monotonous 
plain, but directly in front is the great volcano 
already mentioned, flanked on the right by the 
sharper cone of the volcano of Fuego or Fire, 
and the trident-shaped peaks of the volcano of 
Panajachel or Atitlan. To the left is the lower 
but still conspicuous bulk of the volcano of 
Pacaya. In the dry season the outlines of all 
these mountains are wonderfully sharp and dis- 
tinct; and being visible from every point, con- 
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tion, the richness of the adjacent country, and 
the grandeur of the surrounding scenery, have 
elicited the highest expressions of admiration 
from travelers. Mr. Stephens describes it as 
seated in a delightful valley, shut in by hills 
which always retain their verdure, watered by 
numerous fountains, with a climate in which 
neither heat nor cold predominates, and alto- 
gether surrounded by more natural beauty than 
any spot he had ever seen in the whole course of 
his travels. It is now in comparative ruin, and 
filled with abandoned churches, convents, and 
palaces; some with their fronts still standing, 
richly ornamented, but cracked and yawning, 
without doors or windows, and with trees grow- 
1| mg inside above the walls. 

The earthquake which caused their destruction 
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occurred in 1773, and was one of the severest on | called Ciudad Vieja, or Old City. That was 
record, although probably not so violent or wide- destroyed soon after its establishment, in 1541. 
spread in its effects as some which have occurred The catastrophe occurred during the celebration 
since that period. It created an alarm so pro- of the obsequies of Don Pedro Alvarado, the con- 
found that shortly after its occurrence the city was | queror and governor of the country, the news of 
formally abandoned, the people removing nearly | whose death had just reached the city. These 
en masse to the present site of the capital, thirty | obsequies, directed by the Dofia Beatrice de la 
miles distant. But this was not the first removal | Cueva, the heroic wife of the conqueror, who had 
from a similar cause. The original city of Gua-/| herself assumed the duties of governor, were of 
temala, founded by Alvarado, stood at the very | the most pompous description. While they were 
foot of the Volcan de Agua, at a place now| in progress commenced a terrible tropical rain 
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which lasted for three days and three nights, 
swelling the streams and filling with water the 
great crater of the volcano which dominated the 
city. On the night of the third day, being the 
llth of September, 1541, while the storm was 
at its height, a dreadful earthquake took place, 
which broke down one of the sides of the crater 
of the mountain, letting loose a vast torrent of 
water, which, carrying before it a mingled mass 
of earth, rocks, and trees, swept down on the 
devoted city, burying six hundred of the inhabit- 
ants beneath its ruins, and among them the un- 
fortunate Dofia Beatrice herself. On the occur- 
rence of the first shock of the earthquake she 
had fled to her oratory, and ascending the altar 
clasped the figure of Christ which surmounted 
it, uttering the tenderest words of supplication ; 
and it was here that she met her fate. If we 
are to credit the accounts of the old chroniclers, 
the horrors of the night were heightened by su- 
pernatural appearances of frightful character. 
Devils filled the air, rising from ragged rents in 
the earth, and dragging down their victims with 
demonic glee. Fearful shapes moved among the 
ruins, and conspicuous among them the appa- 
rition of a giant negro, supposed to have been the 
Arch Fiend himself, who strode every where, im- 
placable and unpitying, offering help to none 
and listening to noimplorations. The sun next 
morning came out full and clear, revealing an un- 
paralleled scene of devastation. The volcano, 
whence the flood had descended, had sustained 
great changes in form. Its summit had been 
broken away, and its sides were deeply seamed 
and strewn with vast rocks in greatest disorder. 
The site of the city was almost entirely covered 
by an uprooted primeval forest, the tangled trunks 
of which were mingled with large stones in wild 
confusion ; the fertile fields around the city were 





VOLCAN DE FUEGO, FROM THE PORT OF ISTAPA, 


buried many feet deep with mud. The survivors 
of the catastrophe fled from the spot in terror, 
and established themselves at La Antigua, which, 
as we have seen, was itself abandoned two cen- 
turies later from a similar cause. And thus it 
was that the Volcan de Agua, or Water Volca- 
no, obtained its name. It had previously borne 
the aboriginal designation of Hunaphu, Mount- 
ain of Verdure or of Flowers. 

The Volcan de Agua is not difficult of ascent. 
Cattle stray to its very summit and feed on the 
grasses which grow in its extinct crater. And 
the Indians resort there regularly during the 
colder months to collect ice and hoar-frost, for 
sale to the confectioners of the capital. Mr. 
Leigh Page, who ascended it in 1834, has left 
us a record of the adventure, of which an abridg- 
ment is subjoined : 


* At one o'clock p.m., on the 25th of August, we set out 
from Ciudad Vieja for the summit of the Volean de Agua. 
At three o'clock we reached the village of Sta. Maria, be- 
yond which we traversed a district studded with trees and 
covered with luxuriant grass, among which the native 
single dahlia was conspicuous. The path gradually be- 
came contracted and steep until we reached a part of the 
mountain called La Cruz, from a large cross erected there. 
Here we were obliged to leave our mules and proceed on foot 
by torch-light, scrambling through rank grass and dense 
undergrowth with great difficulty and fatigue. We en- 
camped for the night by the side of a blazing fire. Early 
the next morning we resumed our ascent, entering the 
region of pines, noble trees, swaying their branches with 
a solemn sound to the impulses of the winds. At sunrise 
we saw a vast sea of clouds floating beneath us. Atseven 
o'clock we reached the summit, and gladly descended into 
the crater to escape the cold and cutting winds which 
swept around us. This crater is a hollow space, from forty 
to fifty yards deep, and about one hundred and fifty in 
diameter. The sides and bottom are strewed with masses 
of rock, which show the effect of boiling water or of fire, 


| the spaces between them being filled with bushes ant 


trees, 
“+ After breakfast we climbed to the highest peak of the 
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VOLCANO OF ATITLAN, FROM THE SEA. 


mountain, from which we obtained a glorious view in every 
direction, embracing in its range the cities of Old and New 
Guatemala, the Lake of Amatitlan, the Department of 
Suchitepequez, and the range of volcanoes stretching away 
to the borders of Chiapa. To the north and east we saw 
the mountains of Vera Paz and Belize, and the rich State 
of San Salvador; while one hundred and forty miles to 
the northeast could be discovered the waters of the At- 
lantic, those of the Pacific appearing almost at our feet, 
although ninety miles distant. While contemplating the 
view, we were surprised by the appearance of two large 
wild oxen, which the Indians by shonting tried to frighten 
over into the crater. We saluted them with our pistol 
balls, but they nevertheless escaped. Leaving an inscrip- 
tion to commemorate our visit, we began our descent, each 
one with a cord around his waist, held by an Indian in 
front and another behind. After descending a certain 
distance flowers began to bloom on every side. I recog- 
nized the dahlia, the lupin, and a species of large poppy. 
We also gathered some fine strawberries.” 


Mr. Stephens, when he ascended the voleano 
in 1840, found the inscription left by Mr. Page, 
recounting that here, with a companion from St. 
Petersburg and another from Philadelphia, he 
had drunk a bottle of Champagne, in celebration 
of his visit. 

The Volcan de Fuego, situated a little to the 
westward of that just described, but wholly sep- 
arated from it, is but little inferior in height. 
It sends out smoke and ashes continually, and 
sometimes emits flame accompanied by fearful 
rumblings. Its summit is covered with ashes 
and scoriz, and has never been reached by hu- 
man foot. On the 17th of September, 1857, it 
broke out in active eruption, occasioning great 
alarm throughout the adjacent country. The 
eruption continued for some days, and a large 
quantity of lava was ejected; but beyond the 
damage caused to the crop of cochineal no seri- 
ous injury was sustained. Viewed from the sea, 
this voleano presents a most imposing appear- 

- ance, and, distinguished by its plume of smoke, 
may be seen at a vast distance. Nearly all the 
steamers going from Panama to California pass 

within sight of it. (The view in the engraving 








is taken from the port of Istapa, on the Pacific. 
eighty miles distant. ) 

Hardly less remarkable than either of the fore- 
going is the Volcano of Panajachel or Atitlan. 
It is celebrated throughout all Central America 
for the frequency and violence of its eruptions. 
the last of which took place in 1828 and 1833. 
On both occasions it emitted vast quantities of 
stones and ashes, covering the coast of Suchite- 
pequez for many leagues, and utterly destroying 
animal and vegetable life in its vicinity. Its 
explosions were terrific, accompanied by violent 
shocks of earthquake, which leveled every build- 
ing in its neighborhood, and detached immense 


‘masses of rock from the neighboring mountains. 


The whole surrounding country, for a distance 
of thirty miles, was for fifty hours buried in pro- 
found darkness. From the sea it presents three 
symmetrical peaks; that in the middle, higher 
than the others, being the volcano proper, and 
in a state of constant activity. At the foot of 
this mountain is the Lake of Atitlan, thirty miles 
long by fifteen broad at its widest part, and said 
to exceed 1800 feet in depth. It is remarkable 
for the grandeur of its surrounding scenery, being 
shut in on every side by dark, precipitous vol- 
canic rocks. Like the Lake of Masaya, in Nic- 
aragua, it has no visible outlet, although it re- 
ceives several considerable mountain streams. 
Mr. Stephens first saw it from the high, cool 
plains of Quesaltenango, three or four thousand 
feet above the level of its waters. From this 
elevation he looked down on its surface, ‘‘ shin- 
ing like a sheet of molten silver, inclosed by 
rocks and mountains of every form, some barren 
and some covered with verdure, rising from five 
hundred to five thousand feet in height. Oppo- 
site, down on the borders of the lake, and appar- 
ently inaccessible by land, was the town of San- 
tiago Atitlan, situated between two immense vo!- 
canoes from eight to ten thousand feet in height. 
Further on was another volcano, and still beyond 
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another, loftier than all, with its summit buried 
in clouds.” Mr. Stephens found several hot 
springs on the shore, at the edge of the lake, and 
proved, by actual experiment, that the traditional 
story of the coldness of its waters is unfounded. 
It has only a single variety of fish, diminutive in 
size, and a variety of crab, but both in abund- 
ance. 

The Volcano of Pacaya, or rather the volcanoes 
of Pacaya, rise in a cluster around the lake of 
Amatitlan, six leagues to the southwest of the 
city of Guatemala. This lake, like that of Atit- 
lan, is clearly of volcanic origin, but its scenery 
is widely different. Its shores slope gently to 
the water, and it is surrounded by extensive 
estates or plantations of cochineal. The soil is 
entirely made up of volcanic materials, and hot 
water is reached by digging near the shore, at a 
depth of from three to six feet. Boiling springs 
discharge into it from every side, and its waters 
have an almost unvarying temperature of 93° of 
Fahrenheit. One volcano of the cluster of Pa- 
caya is called ‘‘ De Tormentos”—volcano of tem- 
pests or thunders—from the circumstance of its 
being nearly always covered with heavy clouds 
of black smoke, through which gleams of fire 
may be seen at night. Frequent loud reports, 
like peals of thunder, proceed from it. It is 
sometimes said that it has never been ascended ; 
but it appears that Mr. Dunlop, an English gen- 
tleman, went up in 1846. He has left us the 
following graphic narrative of his visit : 


“We commenced the ascent from Apacaya, amidst 
broken and charred rocks, intermixed with cinders and 
lava. After two hours’ hard toil, we approached the part 
of the mountain which is covered with smoke, when the 
discordant noises heard below became loud and terrific, 
while the ground shook as with one continued earthquake. 
Suddenly we were enveloped in a volume of smoke, and a 
cloud of ashes fell around us. Pressing forward among 
the cinders, which in places were so hot as to burn my 
shoes, and guiding myself by the flashes of flame which 
seemed to play about the summit, I proceeded in the di- 
rection of the loudest noises. At last a lurid glare, 
penetrating through the volume of smoke, and the in- 
creased vividness of the flashes of flame, accompanied by 
a sound like that of the roaring of an immense furnace, 
convinced me that I was approaching the crater of the vol- 
cano. I struggled slowly to approach it, but feeling much 
exhausted, sat down on a rock to recover my strength. 
I was almost immediately aroused by a tremendous explo- 
sion, louder than any thunder I had ever heard, and a 
vast lurid flame rose from the crater, the intense light 
of which seemed to penetrate the sinoke, and illuminate 
the surrounding country. The ground seemed to sink 
below me, and I was thrown violently among the ashes, 
where for a time I lay half senseless, stunned with the 
noise and blinded with the light. When I recovered my 
composure I heard the smothered roar of the crater close 
by; the rocking of the ground had ceased, and the erup- 
tion seemed to have exhausted its force. Meantime the 
night had come on, and here and there a star appeared 
through the hot vapor and drifting smoke. I sat still for 
some time, bewildered, looking at the red glare of the cra- 
ter, which appeared like the chimney of a huge furnace. 
I attempted to approach its edge, but the heat and suffo- 
cating vapors prevented my reaching within twenty or 
thirty yards. Aware that it would be impossible for me 
to descend the precipitous sides of the mountain during the 
night, I waited for the dawn, when, after a brisk descent 
of two hours, I reached the rugged plain at the foot of the 
Mountain of Thunders. 

“* This mountain, although perpetually burning, has not 








had any destructive eruption since 1776, when it vomited 
forth an immense mass of lava and cinders, entirely de- 
stroying the village of Tres Rios, about nine miles distant, 
and filling up the three rivers from which it took its name. 
The mass of lava which flowed down its sides in many 
places is more than a hundred feet thick, and it still 
looks as bright and fresh as if only newly cooled. Las 
Cinezas still emits a little smoke occasionally, but there 
seems to be no tradition of its eruption. It is conical in 
form, composed of black cinders, without a trace of vege- 
tation on its surface. It is not high, probably not eleva- 
ted over 1000 feet above the general level, while Los Tor- 
mentos must be from 4000 to 5000 feet in height. The 
Volean de Agua, like its namesake near old Guatemala, 
does not, as might be supposed, emit water. That vol- 
umes of water do occasionally descend its sides is not im- 
probable. But this may be accounted for by supposing 
an extinct crater filled with water by the heavy rains, 
which, breaking through the scoriaceous sides, has de- 
scended in desolating torrents over the adjacent country. 
Such a flow of water took place about a century ago, but 
caused no damage beyond sweeping away a few Indian 
huts. The sides of Las Cinezas afford abundant evidences 
that such overflows have several times occurred, appear- 
ing as if a mighty river had been poured from the crater.” 


It would be impossible to enumerate all the 
convulsions of a volcanic origin to which Guate- 
mala has been subjected. Not a year passes 
without earthquakes of a character more or less 
severe. Few of these, however, are dangerous. 
Indeed, except in the towns, where the danger 
is chiefly from falling buildings, or in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of eruptions, there is little to 
fear from the most violent earthquakes. The 
stories of the earth opening and swallowing up 
hundreds at a time, and of vast fissures sending 
out flames, must be taken with great allowances 
for the excited imaginations of their relaters. 
The old monks generally heightened their de- 
scriptions with accounts of the devils and fear- 
ful shapes which on such occasions filled the air, 
or busied themselves in dragging down sinners, 
through the rents in the earth, to the lurid 
depths below. Still, however well satisfied of 
the absence of danger, no man can experience 
an earthquake without an irrepressible feeling of 
alarm, which enables him to comprehend how it 
is that, during its continuance, wild beasts lose 
their ferocity and all animated nature is palsied 
with fear. Humboldt has probably hit on the 
rationale of this peculiar effect of earthquakes : 

‘*From our earliest childhood,” he observes, “‘we are 
accustomed to contrast the mobile element of water with 
the immobility of the soil on which we stand. All the ev- 
idences of our senses have confirmed this belief; but when 
suddenly the solid earth begins to shake beneath us, an 
unknown, mysterious natural power, of which we had no 
previous conception, presents itself to the mind, and in a 
moment the illusion of our early days—of our whole pre- 
vious life—is annihilated; we feel the imagined repose ot 
nature vanish, and that we are ourselves transported into 
the realm of unknown destructive forces. To man the 
earthquake conveys a sense of danger, of which he knows 
not the extent nor limit. The eruption of a volcano, the 
flowing stream of lava threatening his habitation, can be 
fled from; but in the earthquake, turn where he will, dan- 
ger and destruction are around him and beneath his feet.” 


A Dr. Miguel Larreynaga, of Guatemala, has 
published a little book, ‘‘ Memoria sobre el Fue- 
go de los Volcanos,” which does not seem to have 
attracted much attention abroad, but which is 
not without its interest, if only as one of the 
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*‘ curiosities of literature.” Starting with the 
admitted fact that most of the volcanoes of the 
world are situated on or near the sea-boards of 
the continents, or on islands in the sea, he de- 
duces that there is a necessary relation between 
the sea and volcanic phenomena. The nature 
of this relationship is explained by a bold hy- 
pothesis, viz.: that, under certain conditions of 
the sun and sea, the latter acts as a great lens, 
of hundreds or thousands of miles area, which 
concentrates the sun’s rays at the bottom of the 
ocean, or on the shelving shores of continents, 
with such powerful force as to fuse them instan- 
taneously, and cause eruptions from the very 
foundations of the earth, in the form of volcanic 
islands in the sea and volcanic mountains on the 
land. The Doctor then proceeds to explain the 
nature of the common lens: 

“ One of which, of the diameter of a dollar, concentrates 
the sun's rays sufficiently to ignite powder or burn holes 
in cloth. When of a larger size,” he adds, “it burns 
green wood, or wood soaked in water, in a moment; wa- 
ter in a vase exposed to the focal effect boils in an instant; 
the most obstinace metals raelt under its ardor; the hard- 
est stones, bricks, and earths dissolve or vitrify; and the 
diamond itzelf is burned and dissipated! When we reflect 
that such results may be obtained from a small bit of glass 
of a certain figure, we can form some notion of the conse- 
auep es from one of grander size—say five yards in diam- 
eter. With this we might melt the base of the Hill of 
Carmen, and dissipate it as if it were of straw. And if 
one could be made of the size of the grand Plaza, or square, 
a hundred and fifty yards in diameter, who could calcu- 
late its power? And then if it were five hundred yards 
in diameter! Might we not with this dry up the lake of 
Amatitlan in a moment, reducing it into a mass of vapor, 
which, if suddenly condensed, would overwhelm the city 
with its flood? With it we might melt down the Volcano 


of Agua itself...... . Regarding the convex surface of 
the ocean as that of a great lens, we can comprehend how, 
under certain angles of exposure, and under peculiar rel- 
ative positions, the sea might act as a true lens, with a 
focal column of great length, and of a power far surpass- 
ing any thing which the human mind is capable of con- 








VOLCANO OF IZALCO, FROM GUAYMOOCO. 


ceiving. Let the focus of this oceanic lens be formed for 
ever so brief a space at the bottom of the sea, and the very 
depths of the earth, for the whole length of the focal col- 
umn, must be reduced to its elements, dissolve in gases, 
or rise in form of pumice or lava to the surface. This ac- 
tion may be extended so far in the substance of the earth 
as to develop itself inland, in the form of volcanoes, as we 
see all along the Pacific coast of North and South America. 
The peculiar conditions of the sun and the sea necessary 
to bring about this phenomenon, owing to the movement 
of the sun between the tropics, can only occur periodical- 
ly; and it is well known that volcanic eruptions and 
earthquakes, both here and in Peru, occur periodically. 
That is to say, whenever the vast cavities caused by focal 
action become filled up, in whole or part, the result must 
be another eruption, proportioned to the amount of mate- 
rial on which the oceanic lens has to act. The interven- 
ing periods may therefore be long or short, and the extent 
and force of the focal action great or small, and yet be 
perfectly consistent with this hypothesis.” 

And thus Dr. Larreynaga accounts for the 
general occurrence of volcanoes on the sea-board, 
for the number of volcanic islands in the sea, 
and for the existence of voleanoes generally; and 
however absurd his hypothesis may appear, one 
thing is certain, that the mass of men will be 
quite as ready to accept it as that which makes 
the whole interior of the globe a molten mass, 
of which volcanoes are the breathing holes, es- 
cape pipes, or safety valves! 

The little republic of San Salvador, adjoining 
Guatemala on the. south, is the Volcanic State, 
par excellence, and has been described “as an 
immense arch over subterranean fires.” Almost 
the first object which arrests the attention of the 
traveler in entering the State from the side of 
Guatemala is the remarkable Volcano of Izalco, 
near the city of Sonsonate. It is in a state of 
constant eruption, and being visible from the sea 
for a long distance, is known among sailors as 
‘El Faro del Salvador”—The Light-house of San 
Salvador. It is, however, chiefly distinguished 
as having been formed within the historical pe- 
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rise above all like meteors, 
poise themselves for a mo- 
ment against the sky, and 
then falling, roll down the 
dark sides of the mountain 
in luminous tracks. Occa- 
sionally a little stream of 
lava, like molten iron, will 
boil over the edge of the 
crater, and exhibit in cool- 
ing a variety of shades and 
colors, only equaled in their 
play and beauty by those of 
the dying dolphin. Being 
in full view of the town of 
Sonsonate, and visible from 
almost every corridor, it is 
a source of constant inter- 
est to the inhabitants, by 
whom, as it is at a safe dis- 
tance, it is regarded as a 
municipal pet, a kind of 
dependency on the town. 
The people of the Indian 
town of Izalco, which stands 
dene Gn cae a> esas. within a mile of its base, 
do not, however, look upon 
riod, and within the memory of men now living. | it with great satisfaction. The throes which 
In this respect, with the exception of the Volcano | attended its birth occasioned much damage 
of Jorullo, in Mexico, it is singular and unique, | to their public edifices, and greatly shatter- 
and well illustrates the origin of most of the vol-| ed and almost threw down the large and finc 
canoes of the country. It stands near the base| church which they had erected to supply the 
of the great extinct Volcano of Santa Anna, for- | place of one, still larger and finer, destroyed by 
merly called Izaleo, on what was previously to | an earthquake in 1743. The ruins of the latter, 
1770 a great cattle hacienda or estate. ‘Toward | in their massiveness, and in the excellence of 
the close of 1769 the dwellers on this estate were architecture of which they still bear ample evi- 
alarmed by subterranean noises and shocks of | dence, remind one of the ruins around Rome, 
earthquakes, which continued to increase in loud- | and may even be compared with those of the 
ness and strength until the 23d of February fol-| baths of Caracalla. 
lowing, when the earth opened about halfa mile} My first view of the Volcano of Izalco was 
from the dwellings on the estate, sending out | from the town of Guaymoco, upward of twenty 
lava, accompanied by fire and smoke. The in-| miles distant. It was a clear, tropical morning, 
habitants fled, but the vaqveros, or herdsmen of | just before the rising of the sun, at a moment 
the estate, who visited it daily, reported a ccon-| when all objects are most distinct to the eye. 
stant increase in the smoke and flame, and that | The view comprehended also the entire bulk of 
the ejection of lava was at times suspended, and | the extinct Volcano of Santa Anna, with its vari- 
vast quantities of ashes, cinders, and stones sent | ous craters, as well as the great rocky cleft—per- 
out instead, forming an increasing cone around | haps itself an ancient volcanic vent—of the lake 
the vent or crater. This process was continued | of Cuatepeque (from the Mexican words coaté 
for a long period, the cone rising rapidly in| or cuat, serpent, and tepec or tepque, hill or 
height from the aggregations. Finally lava| mountain). Like the lake of Atitlan, this has 
ceased to flow, and the accumulations have since | no outlet, and it is shut in on every side by 
been entirely from the ashes and stones thrown | precipices, which can be descended only at a few 
out from the crater. It is now upward of 4000 | points by means of ladders and steps cut in the 
feet in height, or nearly the altitude of Vesuvius. | rocks. Lakes of this description are very com- 
Its explosions occur with great regularity, at in-| mon in the vicinity; some are not more than 
tervals of from ten to twenty minutes, with a| three hundied feet in circumference, but all are 
noise like the discharge of a park of artillery, | of vast depth. In several the water is impreg- 
accompanied with a dense smoke and a cloud of | nated with salts so as to be unfit for use, but 
ashes and stones, which fall on every side and} most are sources whence the Indians of the 
add to the height of the cone. At night the| neighboring towns draw their supplies of water. 
cloud of smoke and ashes is lit up at the base} The Volcano of Izalco seems to be, in fact, 
with a lurid glow, like that which hovers over | only a new vent for that of Santa Anna, which 
the mouth of a furnace, and is traversed in ev-| must be regarded as the mother voleano. The 
ery direction by tongues of flame, supposed by | latter is the nucleus of a cluster similar to that 
the natives to be lightning. The red-hot stones | of Izalco, and formed in alike manner. Among 
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them may be mentioned the vol- 
canoes of San Marcellino, Na- 
ranjo, Tamasique, Aguila, San 
Juan, Launita,; and Apaneca; 
the latter standing next to the 
mother mountain in respect of al- 
titude, being little less than 6000 
feet high. Not far from Apane- 
ca, and in the vicinity of the town 
of Ahuachapan, are some remark- 
able thermal or hot springs, call- 
ed ausoles. They emit a dense 
white steam from a semi-fluid 
mass of mud and water in a state 
of ebullition, which continually 
throws off large and heavy bub- 
bles. They occupy a consider- 
able tract of land, the largest be- 
ing not less than a hundred yards 


in circumference. In this the 2 


water is exceedingly turbid, of a 
light-brown color, and boils furi- 
ously. The bubbles that rise on 


its surface are three and four feet ~ 


high. The steam ascends in a 
dense white cloud, and spreads 
overhead so as to completely in- 
tercept the rays of the sun. The 


water in the other smaller caldrons varies in col- 
or, but otherwise their features are the same. 





BARRANCA OF GUABRAMAL, 





AUSOLES OF AHUACHAPAN. 


The ground around all is hot, and soon becomes 
insupportable to the feet. In some places a lit- 


tle column of smoke and steam issues fierce- 
ly from a hole in the ground, while in oth- 
ers boiling water rushes out as forced from 
the mouth of an engine. All around these 
singular lakes the water has formed depos- 
its of finest clay, of every variety of color, 
which might be made exceedingly useful 
and ornamental in the arts. It is prob- 
able, also, that the waters possess varying 
mineral qualities, which, when they be- 
come known, will secure for Ahuachapan 
a bathing celebrity second to no city on 
the continent. 

It is interesting to know that these av- 
soles have undergone no perceptible change 
during the past three hundred years. They 
were described in 1576 by the Licenciado 
Palacio, in a MS. in the possession of the 
writer of this article, as yet unpublished, 
as follows : 


“In the lands belonging to the village of Agua- 


' chapa there are two considerable ravines. In one 


of these, whenever the Indians open a pit or reser- 
voir, there speedily collects thereon a kind of cream 
or scum, which gives as fine a color as cochineal, 
and with which they paint their pottery in a curi- 
ous manner. I believe this to be Bol de Armenia, 
for it has the same properties. In the other ra- 
vine, in the same manner, they obtain a kind of 
black earth, which gives an excellent black color. 
I saw also, in the vicinity of this place, many won 

derful springs of boiling water. They are of differ- 
ent origins and different colors, although close to- 
gether, which is an astonishing ci The 
Indians call the place where these springs are foun‘! 
Hell, and not without some reason. They are all 
within the space of a gun-shot across, and each 
makes a different noise. One imitates the sound 
of a fuller’s mill; another, that of a forge; and a 
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third, a man snoring. The water in some is turbid; in 

clear; and in others, red, yellow, and of various col- 
ors. They all leave deposits of corresponding colors, which, 
it seems to me, might serve for painting. The Indians are 
accustomed to place their vessels over some of these open- 
ings, and thus cook their food. Three years ago a boy 
was passing here, when one of his legs broke through the 
crust which had been formed over one of these springs, 
and although the limb was immediately withdrawn, it 
was deprived of its flesh, and only the bones remained. 
The boy died on the second day after. Collectively these 
springs form a river, called Rio Caliente, which runs un- 
der ground for a quarter of a league; but even when it 
reaches the surface it is so hot as to remove the skin from 
the feet of the man who inadvertently steps into it. 
Double the range of a musket-shot from these springs are 
others, one of which fiows out of a rock fifteen feet long 
and nine broad, which is split in its centre, sending out 
with the water volumes of smoke and steam. On ap- 
proaching it one hears a fearful sound, which is some- 
times disti hable at a dist of half a league. 
What is most astonishing is that in the forests which sur- 
round these springs there are high and large trees, and 
among them oaks with acorns as big as inkstands. I 
have the shell of one of these, which is three inches 
deep.” 

Between Sonsonate and the city of San Sal- 
vador the road passes through a deep ravine, or 
great volcanic cleft, known as the Barranca of 
Guaramal. It is traversed with difficulty, the 
path lying, for a great part of the way, in the 
bed of a stream which flows through it, over 
slippery rocks and rough heaps of drift-wood. 
The sun never reaches the bottom of the Bar- | 
ranca; and its cavernous aspect is heightened 
by the trees and bushes which crown the rocks 
on either hand, and in some places form a com- | 
plete arch of verdure. I observed among these, | 
when passing through the Barranca in 1853, a | 
number of specimens of the male or tree fern, | 
of large size and great beauty. I believe they | 
are found nowhere else in Central America. 

The Volcano of San Salvador is the next im- 








| of sad and bitter memory for the people of Salvador. 


2 | day was tranquil, as was al 
portant one in the republic, as we follow down | heat, it is true, was considerable, but the atmosphere was 


VOLCANO OF SAN SALVADOR, FROM TONACATEPEC. 


the coast. The mountain proper is a broad 
mass, not high, but with an immense crater, 
which is said to be five miles in circumference, 
and upward of three thousand feet deep. On 
the eastern lip of this crater rises a tall cone, 
which from some points presents an outline of 
greatest regularity and symmetry. Its altitude 
is 7300 feet. At the foot of the mountain, in 
a broad and fertile plain made up entirely of 
scoriz and volcanic débris, for three centuries, 
up to the period of its total destruction, in the 
month of April, 1854, stood the beautiful city of 
San Salvador. This event created so great an 
alarm and distrust, that, following the example 
of the people of Antigua Guatemala, the inhab- 
itants resolved to found another capital else- 
where, at some point less exposed to volcanic 
convulsions. They accordingly selected the 
plain of Santa Tecla, ten miles distant, for the 
purpose; but after several years spent in en- 
deavoring to effect the change, they have finally 
returned to the old site, which now (April, 1859) 
has again been declared the seat of government. 
The earthquake which destroyed the city was de- 
scribed as follows in a Government circular pub- 
lished immediately after the catastrophe, and 
which may be received as entirely authentic : 


“The night of the 16th of April, 1854, will ever be one 
On 
that unfortunate night our happy and beautiful capital 
was made a heap of ruins. Movements of the earth were 
felt on Holy Thursday, preceded by sounds like the roll- 
ing of heavy artillery over pavements, and like distant 
thunder. The people were a little alarmed in conse- 
quence of this phenomenon, but it did not prevent them 
from meeting in the churches to celebrate the solemnities 
of the day. On Saturday all was quiet, and confidence 
was restored. The people of the neighborhood assembled 
as usual to celebrate the Passover. The night of Satur- 
30 the whole of Sunday. The 
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LAKE ILOPANGO, FROM JIBOA. 


calm and serene. For the first three hours of the even- 
ing nothing unusual occurred; but at half past nine a 
severe shock of an earthquake, occurring without the pre- 
liminary noises, alarmed the whole city. Many families 
left their houses and made encampments in the public 
squares, while others prepared to pass the night in their 
respective court-yards. 

“ Finally, at ten minutes to eleven, without premoni- 
tion of any kind, the earth began to heave and tremble 
with such fearful force that in ten seconds the entire city 
was prostrated. The crashing of houses and churches 
stunned the ears of the terrified inhabitants, while a 
cloud of dust from the falling ruins enveloped them in a 
pall of impenetrable darkness. Not a drop of water could 
be got to relieve the half-choked and suffocating, for the 
wells and fountains were filled up or made dry. The 
clock-tower of the Cathedral carried a great part of that 
edifice with it in its fall. The towers of the Church of 
San Francisco crushed the episcopal oratory and part of 
the palace. The Church of Santo Domingo was buried 
beneath its towers; and the College of the Assumption 
was entirely ruined. The new and beautiful edifice of 
the University was demolished. The Church of the 
Merced separated in the centre, and its walls fell out- 
ward to the ground. Of the private houses a few were 
left standing, but all were rendered uninhabitable. It is 
worthy of remark that the walls left standing are old 
ones; all those of modern construction have fallen. The 
public edifices of the Government and city shared the 
common destruction. 

** The devastation was effected, as we have said, in the 
first ten seconds; for although the succeeding shocks 
were t d and panied by fearful rumblings 
beneath our feet, ‘they had comparatively trifling results, 
for the reason that the first had left but little for their 
ravages. 

“* Solemn and terrible was the picture presented on the 
dark, funereal night, of a whole people clustering in the 
plazas, and on their knees crying with loud voices to 
Heaven for mercy, or in agonizing accents calling for 
their children and friends, which they believed to be 
buried beneath the ruins! A heaven opaque and ominous; 
a movement of the earth rapid and unequal, causing a ter- 
ror indescribable ; | an intense sulphurous odor filling the 

here, ani ing an approaching eruption of 
the voleano; streets filled with ruins, or overhung by 
threatening walls; a suffocating cloud of dust, almost 
tendering respiration impossible—such was the spectacle 











presented by the unhappy city on that memorable and 
awful night! 

“*A hundred boys were shut up in the College, many 
invalids crowded the hospitals, and the barracks were fuil 
of soldiers. The sense of the catastrophe which must 
have befallen them gave poignancy to the first moments 
of reflection after the earthquake was over. It was be- 
lieved that at least a fourth part of the inhabitants had 
been buried beneath the ruins. The members of the Gov- 
ernment, however, hastened to ascertain, so far as prac- 
ticable, the extent of the catastrophe, and to quiet the 
public mind. It was found that the loss of life had been 
much less than was supposed; and it now appears prob- 
able that the number of the killed will not exceed one 
hundred, and of wounded, fifty. Among the latter is the 
Bishop, who received a severe blow on the head; the late 
President, SehNor Duefias; a daughter of the President ; 
and the wife of the Secretary of the Legislative Cham- 
bers; the latter severely. 

‘+ Fortunately, the earthquake has not been followed by 
rains, which gives an opportunity to disinter the public 
archives, as also many of the valuables contained in the 
dwellings of the citizens. 

‘The movements of the earth still continue, with strong 
shocks; and the people, fearing a general swallowing up 
of the site of the city, or that it may be buried under 
some sudden eruption of the volcano, are hastening away, 
taking with them their household gods, the sweet mem- 
ories of their infancy, and their domestic animals—per- 
haps the only property left for the support of their fami- 
lies—exclaiming with Virgil, ‘ Nos patrie fines et dulcia 
linquimus arva.’” 


It will be seen from the foregoing account that 
the work of devastation was accomplished in the 
brief space of ten seconds. Fortunately, the 
premonitory shock had induced the wary inhab- 
itants to abandon their houses, and seek safety 
in the public squares and in the court-yards of 
their dwellings. Had it been otherwise the loss 
of life would, of necessity, have been very great. 

Lake Iopango, sometimes called Cojutepeque, 
lying a few miles to the southeast of the city of 
San Salvador, is of volcanic origin, surrounded 
on every side by the ash-heaps of the volcano 
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described above—great piles of scoriz and vol- 
canic sand, themselves of mountain-like dimen- 
sions. It is about twelve miles long by perhaps 
five in greatest width. It receives no tributary 
streams of importance, although it has a small 
outlet, flowing through a deep and narrow ra- 
vine, into the Rio Jiboa, near the base of the 
Volcano of San Vicente. The surface of the wa- 
ter is not less than twelve hundred feet below 
the general level of the surrounding country. 
The depth of the lake is unquestionably very 
great; and as there is no remembrance of its 
having been sounded, the popular opinion of its 
being unfathomable has obtained implicit cre- 
dence among the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country. The water of the lake is wonderfully 
clear, but it is not considered wholesome either 
for drinking or bathing, nor suitable for domes- 
tic purposes. When at rest it reflects, in the 
same manner as the deep sea, the azure of a gen- 
erally bright sky ; but when the surface is ruf- 
fled by a breeze, it has the peculiarity of assum- 
ing a green color, of that tint which the com- 
mon people designate, very appropriately, verde 
de perico (parrot green). At such times it gives 
out a strong and disagreeable sulphurous odor, 
which becomes stronger as the disturbance of the 
lake increases. At such times, also, the fish 
which are found in the lake rise to the surface, 
and are taken in great numbers. At other times 
scarcely any are caught. This fishery is a source 
of considerable profit to the people of the sur- 
rounding towns, to whom certain portions of 
the shore have been reserved from time imme- 
morial. The road from San Vicente to the cap- 
ital lies along the volcanic table-land to the north 
of the lake, of which hundreds of picturesque 
views are obtained by the traveler. One of the 
finest is that represented in the engraving, taken 
from the hills of Jiboa, the regular cone of the 





VOLCANO OF SAN VICENTE, 


Volcano of San Salvador terminating the per- 
spective. 

The Volcano of San Vicente, occupying the 
geographical centre of the republic, has an ele- 
vation of upward of 7000 feet, and is distin- 
guished beyond any of its fiery brethren by its 
remarkable regularity of outline, appearing, 
from some points of view, of mathematical ac- 
curacy. From base to summit it is covered with 
vegetation, commencing with heavy forests, suc- 
ceeded by dwarfed trees and bushes, which in 
turn give place to hardy mountain grasses near 
the summit. The Indians of the numerous 
towns which surround it have their wheat fields 
and orchards on its slope, high up in the tem- 
perate zone of altitude. Numerous springs de- 
scend from the mountain and water the country 
around its base. They have this peculiarity : 
all those flowing toward the Pacific are of cold 
water, while those falling from the opposite de- 
clivity are thermal or sulphurous. I am not 
aware that the summit of San Vicente has ever 
been visited by persons capable of deséribing its 
features. It would nevertheless appear that it 
has a crater something like that of the Volcan 
de Agua in Guatemala, or at least grand cavi- 
ties near its summit, in which water sometimes 
collects in such quantity as to break through their 
sides and pour down in an overwhelming flood. 
Such an eruption of water took place, after a 
heavy rain, on the 15th of October, 1781, which 
destroyed several large estates in the direction 
of the town of Guadelupe, laying bare the very 
ribs of the mountain. Had any town occupied 
the flank of the volcano on that side, it would 
have met the fate of the old city of Guatemala. 
A second and similar flow of water took place 
on the 18th of October, 1852, which inundated 
a large extent of country. It started at a point 
very near the summit, and opened an immense 
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ravine in its course, upward of 
fifty yards wide, seaming the 
mountain from top to bottom. 

On the north side of this vol- 
cano, at the head of a consid- 
erable ravine near its base, is 
what is called ‘‘ El Infernillo,” 
or Little Hell. For a space of 
several hundred yards rills of hot 
water spring from the ground, 
which looks red and burned, and 
there are numerous orifices send- 
ing out spires of steam with a 
fierce vigor, like the escapes from 
the boiler of a steam-engine. 
The principal discharge is from 
an orifice thirty feet broad, open- 
ing beneath a ledge of igneous 
rocks, nearly on a level with the 
bottom of the ravine. Smoke, 
steam, and hot water are sent 
out with incredible velocity for 
a distance of forty yards, as if 
from a powerful force pump, 
and with a loud noise, like the 
roaring of a furnace in full blast. 
The noise, although it never 
ceases entirely, may neverthe~ 
less be called intermittent, ris- 
ing and subsiding with the reg- 
ularity of human respiration. 
All around are masses of salts, 
erystallized sulphur, and depos- 
its of clay of almost every vari- 
ety and shade of color. There 
is no vegetation in the vicinity, 
and the stream which flows from 
the ravine for the distance of a 
mile is so hot as scarcely to be endurable to the 
hand. This ‘‘Infernillo” is mentioned by the 
chroniclers of the Conquest, and seems to have 
remained without material change for more than 
three hundred years. Manufactories of sulphur 
might be established here of equal extent with 
those of Naples and Sicily. 

The largest active volcano in the State, and the 
only one excepting Izalco, is that of San Miguel. 
It rises sheer from the plain to the height of 
nearly 7000 feet, in the form of a regular trun- 
cated cone. It emits constantly great volumes 
of smoke from its summit; but its eruptions 
have been limited, during the historical period, 
to the opening of vast fissures in its sides, from 
which have flowed currents of lava, reaching, in 
some instances, six or seven miles. One of 
these eruptions took place in 1848, and another 
in 1855, but neither resulted in serious damage. 
It is difficult to conceive a grander natural object 
than this voleano. Its base is shrouded in densest 
green, blending with the lighter hues of the grass- 
es which succeed the forests. Above these the 
various colors melt imperceptibly into each oth- 
er. First comes the rich umber of the scorix ; 
and then the silver tint of the new-fallen ashes 
at the summit; and still above all, floating in 
heavy opalescent volumes, or rising like a plume 








EL INFEENILLO OF SAN VICENTE. 


to heaven, is the smoke which rolls up eternally 
from its incandescent depths. 

The Volcano of San Miguel has not- been as- 
cended, that I am aware of, by any foreigner. 
The ascent was nevertheless made by Don Carlos 
Gutierrez, late Secretary of the Legation of San 
Saivador in the United States, who has commu- 
nicated to me the following account of his ad- 
venture : 


*¢ We started from the city of San Miguel at five o'clock 
on the afternoon of the 7th of December, 1848, directing 
our course toward the western border of the plain, where 
rises the dark bulk of the volcano. At eleven o'clock at 
night we reached the foot of the mountain, distant four 
leagues from the town. Although the moon shone with 
extraordinary brilliancy, and the night was one of se- 
renest beauty, yet we considered it safer to take shelter 
in an Indian hut for the remainder of the night than 
trust ourselves among the fissures of the mountain in the 
treacherous moonlight. At four in the morning, with the 
earliest dawn of day, we commenced our ascent on horse 
back. We, however, soon found our course so much im- 
peded by masses of lava, over which it was difficult to 
force the animals, that we were compelled to dismount 
and pursue our journey on foot. About helf-way up the 
mountain, the dikes of lava became less frequent, and the 
ground more firm and open, and although quite precipi- 
tate, yet not difficult of ascent. This open belt, however, 
does not extend tothe summit, and long before we reached 
it we were again driven upon the beds of sharp, roug):, 
ond unsteady lava. 

* Our course bow lay through a deep channe! forme! 
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between two vast currents of lava, composed of enormous 


erags, which, in 1844, had flowed out from fissures in the | 


side of the volcano. We had not proceeded far between 
these walls of rock, when we found the scori# beneath 
our feet so yielding and unsteady that we could scarcely 
retain our foothold. Frequently we slid back three or 
four yards, thus losing in a moment the advance which it 
had cost us great labor to accomplish. Nevertheless, aft- 
er many efforts, and through much exertion, and after 
having suffered several severe falls, we succeeded in reach- 
ing the throat of the mountain. Here the lava was solid, 
and the scorie firm; and though the slope was very 
steep and dangerous, yet we found it easier to proceed 
here than over the soft and yielding ashes below. 

‘* About mid-day we reached the summit proper of the 
mountain, and stood on the edge of the great crater, which 
is surrounded by a wall of immense rocks, irregular in 
height, and having a circuit of a mile and a half. The 
area within these strange bulwarks is level; but on de- 
scending, we found, with alarm, that it was traversed in 
every direction by profound fissures, varying from one 
foot to five yards in width, from which escaped dense 
clouds of sulphurous smoke. About in the centre of this 
area was the yawning, active crater or mouth of the vol- 
cano. Our guide peremptorily refused to advance further, 
insisting that we were liable at any moment to fink into 
some one of the numerous fissures which yawned beneath 
the superficial crust. He added further, thatin the neigh- 
borhood of the crater the gases were so pungent, and the 

P odor — overwhelmi that we could not es- 
cape suffocati fe 1 his warning by the story 
of an Indian who, a oe months before, had attempted to 
reach the crater, and had nearly lost his life in the at- 
tempt. 

“The alarm with which our guide endeavored to in- 
spire us did not, however, get the better of our curiosity, 
and we determined to reach the crater. Providing our- 
selves with long staves, with which to test the nature of 
the ground, we advanced carefully and slowly. At ev- 
ery step the clouds of smoke became more dense, and the 
odor of the gases escaping from the multitudinous fis- 
sures more overpowering. Our efforts, however, were 
amply repaid by the sight which met our eyes when we 
finally reached the brink of the crater. Nothing could be 
grander or more magnificent. 

“ A few months before I had seen the Volcano of Izalco, 
with its crown of living fire, and its flashing tongues of 














VOLCANO OF SAN MIGUEL. 


flame, throwing out floods of incandescent lava; but, sub- 
lime as was the spectacle, it paled and grew tame in com- 
parison with that before us. The crater, as before ob- 
served, is in the centre of the level area which I have de- 
scribed. It is of irregular width; in some places only ten 
or twelve yards broad; in others fifty or sixty, dividing 
the extinct or greater crater from side to side. The 
depth of this orifice or cleft is so great that the eye 
can not fathom it. One sees only a vast gulf of molt- 
en lava, over which plays a pale and sulphurous flame, 
reflected again and again from burned and blistered 
rocks, fantastic in shape, and capricious in position, which 
form the walls of the orifice. Thick « hirls of smoke drift 
ed up from all sides, so that at times I was unable to dis- 
tinguish my companion, distant only a few yards. An in- 
describable magnetic influence or fascination seemed to 
rivet our eyes on the molten floods surging below us, and 
which, from their roar and vibrations, seemed to threaten 
momentarily to rise and overwhelm us, as if the volcano 
were on the verge of eruption. 

“ Our contemplations of this fearful orifice were there- 
fore brief; the smoke and odor overpowered us; and in a 
few moments we were forced to abandon our positions, 
and seek a breath of pure air ata distance. We returned 
rapidly to the place where we had left our guide, and 
casting a farewell glance over the strange area before 
us, commenced our descent, reaching San Miguel at six 
o’clock in the evening, weary and exhausted.” 

To the westward of the Volcano of San Miguel 
is a fantastic group of extinct volcanoes, with 
yawning craters, which give no signs of life, ex- 
cept in the form of three or four ‘‘ Infernillos.” 
The more important ones are Usulutan, Tecapa, 
Juguar, Taburette, and Chinemeca. 

Terminating the volcanic range of San Sal- 
vador, and standing out boldly into the sea, at 
the entrance of the Bay of Fonseca, like a gigan- 
tic bulwark, is the extinct volcano of Conchagua. 
The ocean dashes against its rocky base on one 
side, and the bay of La Union laves its feet on 
the other. Although not nearly so high as San 
Miguel, yet rising as it does from the sea-level, 
it gives an impression of nearly equal altitude. 
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VOLCANO OF CONCHAGUA, FROM TUE BAY OF LA UNION, 


I made an ascent of this mountain in 1849, in 
company with the commander of the French 
frigate La Sérieuse. We started from the port 
of La Union at early dawn, and after passing 
the chaparral which surrounds the village, struck 
into a dark and ragged ravine, and commenced 
our ascent. As it grew lighter, I observed with 
surprise that the path we were following was 
broad and smooth, and we soon began to meet 
Indians, male and female, heavily laden with 
fruit, maize, and other commodities, coming 
down the mountain and bending their way to 
the port. I was greatly puzzled to account for 
any population in these mountain fastnesses, 
when the path, turning suddenly up the almost 
precipitous banks of the ravine, brought us into 
the Indian pueblo of Conchagua, distant from 
the port three miles. Its site is most remarkable. 
Here is a broad irregular shelf on the volcano’s 
side, the top, if I may so speak, of’ a vast field 
of lava, which many ages ago flowed downward 
to the sea. It is covered with rocks and stones 
thrown together in rough and frowning heaps to 
make room for the dwellings of the inhabitants 
which are half hidden by these rude pyramids. 
We wound, for some minutes, through the crook- 
ed streets, and then: reached the Plaza, a large 
area, in the centre of which stands a low, pictur- 
esque church of ancient date. We could scarcely 
comprehend that in a land of broad, fertile, and 
well-watered plains, a spot like this, rugged, 
sterile, and without a single fountain, should have 
been selected as the residence of any human be- 
ing, except the most ascetic of hermits, much 
less of an entire community of two or three thou- 
sand souls. Nothing but purposes of protection 
and defense could account for the circumstance ; 
and although a village may have existed here 
before the Conquest, I am disposed to credit the 
Vor. XIX.—No. 114.—3B 
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tradition that a great portion of these Indians 
formerly lived where La Union now stands, and 
on the islands in the Bay, and that they fled to 
this secluded spot to avoid the cruelty of the 
buceaneers, who, after 1650, for more than half 
acentury infested these shores. Here they seem 
resolved to remain, although every drop of water 
for their use, except what is caught from the 
clouds, during the rainy season, has to be brought 
for more than a league. The Government has 
offered every inducement to them, lands, exemp- 
tion from taxation, and other privileges, to settle 
at the port, but they have steadily refused. 

Beyond the village the road became more 
broken, and hundreds of foot-paths diverged from 
it in every direction. "We soon came to clear- 
ings for purposes of cultivation. Wherever there 
were a few square yards of soil, the trees and 
bushes had been removed, and maize and vegeta- 
bles of various kinds had been planted. There 
were also some considerable openings, covered 
with stumps and fallen trees, resembling those 
which the traveler encounters on our western 
frontier. They recalled to my mind my border 
rambles thousands of miles to the northward ; 
but I listened in vain for the solitudes to echo 
back the clear, ringing blows of the settler’s 
axe. 

All around us were huge volcanic rocks, and 
we wound for two hours through labyrinthine 
ravines, dark with trees, constantly ascending, 
but yet unable to see beyond the tangled verdure 
of the forest. Finally, however, the trees be- 
came fewer, and at eight o’clock we had emerged 
beyond the forests, and now stood on the grassy, 
scoriaceous slope of the voleano. And although 
the summit seemed more distant than ever, yet 
our position overlooked a vast expanse of coun- 
try. The bay of La Union was mapped at our 
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feet, and we could trace its esteros gleaming like 
silver threads through the level, green alluvions. 
We halted for a quarter of an hour in silent ad- 
miration, and then resumed our course, which 
ran along one of the bare ribs of the volcano, 
with deep ravines on either side. These spurs, 
or ribs of the mountain, are covered with long, 
coarse grass or sacate, which gives them an ap- 
pearance of great smoothness; but it only con- 
ceals sharp and angular rocks, and a treacherous, 
scoriaceous soil. Our path was consequently 
more toilsome than in the forest, and our mules 
suffered greatly. I had given the captain his 
choice of animals at the start, and he had selected 
a large, sleek, gentle mule, leaving me a little, 
black macho, a villainously hard trotter, vicious, 
but tough asiron. The captain had kept ahead 
while we had a path, and seemed to be very com- 
fortable ; but now, when the ascent commenced 
in earnest, the little macho left him far behind. 
He spurred, and whipped, and ‘‘sacre’d” in 
vain; his mule finally came toa dead halt. We 
were now at the head of the ravines whence the 
cone of the volcano rose with a steep declivity, 
and with the regularity of the pyramids. On 
one side of our path, and five or six hundred feet 
below us, was a grove of tall and beautiful fir- 
trees, among which we could discern a party of 
Indians collecting evergreens wherewith to dec- 
orate their church during the impending Semana 
Santa. As we advanced we startled many deer, 
and numbers of them now stood, with heads 
elevated and ears thrown forward, contemplating 
us from a distance. ‘There were also hundreds 
of wild turkeys, and while the captain rested his 
mule, I pursued a flock of them and killed two 
with as many discharges of my revolver; no 
great feat, by-the-way, for they suffered me to 
approach within ten yards of them. 

Again we started, and now the narrow trace, 
rather than path, wound zigzag up the face of 
the mountain ; so that, in riding along, we could 
almost lay our hands on the turn next above us. 
I allowed my macho to take his course, and he 
picked his way as unconcernedly as if traversing 
a plain. I only feared that the compacted scoriz 
might give way beneath his feet, and I shudder- 
ed, as I glanced down the steeps, to think what 
would be the inevitable result. And thus we 
toiled on, slowly and painfully winding up slopes 
which no human being could have ascended in a 
right line. At nine o’clock we had reached the 
summit of the first peak, and stood upon the 
edge of a great funnel-shaped depression, lined 
with grass, which had been one of the vents of 
the volcano. Its walls, on one side, had been 
broken down, and we could see, far below, the 
rough outlines of the lava current which had 
flowed from it into the ocean. There were a 
number of these vents at various points, but the 
erater was still above us. In half an hour we 
reached its edge, and wound down its rugged 
sides to the broad plain at its bottom. It is an 
immense amphitheatre walled in by precipitous 
cliffs. The eastern side is highest, and sustains 
a forest of beautiful pines; its western side is 





depressed, with a spring of water at its lowest 
part, surrounded by a variety of trees and vines, 
constituting a sort of jungle, much frequented— 
so said our Indian guide—by wild beasts. The 
rest of the area was covered with grass, sere and 
yellow from the long drought. It was a singular 
spot, with no horizon except the rocky rim of 
the crater, and no view except overhead, where 
the sun shone down blindingly from a cloudless 
sky. We stood still, and, like the pulsations of 
the world’s great heart, we could hear the waters 
of the Pacific beating at the base of the mount- 
ain. I thought of a Milton prisoned here, face 
to face with heaven, listening to the deep utter- 
ances of the ocean, and striking the strings of 
his awful lyre to the majestic measure of the 
sea! 

_ Standing in this crater it was easy to conceive 
the nature of the eruption which destroyed Guate- 
mala. Unless the water falling within filtered 
off through subterranean channels, or was ab- 
sorbed in the soil, the crater would soon be con- 
verted into a lake, which, after reaching a certain 
height, would be certain to break down the sur- 
rounding walls and precipitate itself down the sides 
of the mountain; or if, in event of heavy and 
protracted rains, the accumulated water should 
not find adequate means of discharge, the same 
result would be almost inevitable ; and it is quite 
within the range of possibilities that La Union 
may, earlier or later, share the doom of Old 
Guatemala. 

We scrambled out of the crater, on the oppo- 
site side from where we had entered it, toward a 
yet higher peak of scoriz connected with the 
body of the mountain by a narrow ridge. On 
that peak is a kind of look-out established by 
Government, with a flag-staff and signals, for the 
purpose of telegraphing to the port. This was 
the point we were most anxious to reach, and 
whence we anticipated having our finest view. 
It may hardly seem possible, but the narrow 
ridge connecting the two peaks is hardly wide 
enough for a mule-path ; it was like riding along 
the peak of an old-fashioned Dutch house. I 
was glad when the captain dismounted, as it 
enabled me to do the same under pretext of keep- 
ing him company. It was nearly noon when 
we reached the summit of the peak; but al- 
though almost exhausted by our perhaps un- 
necessary exertions, we lost all sense of fatigue 
in the magnificence and extent of the prospect, 
which was bounded only by the great dividing 
range of the Cordilleras on one hand, and by the 
ocean horizon on the other. The Bay, with its 
islands, was revealed for its whole extent at a 
single glance, and it seemed as if we could al- 
most look into the great Lake of Nicaragua, 
whose mountain-framed basin stretched away in 
illimitable perspective. 

At the foot of the flag-staff was a little hut 
half-buried in the earth, its roof heavily loaded 
with stones to prevent it from being swept away 
by the winds. Here we found burrowing a 
broad-shouldered, merry Indian, who was the 
watcher or sentinel, and who was greatly rejoiced 
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to see us. He had been ‘‘ observador” here for 
six years, and we were the only white men who 
had ascended during that period. He was over- 
joyed in being allowed to run up the American 
flag, which was answered from the port, and 
honored by a salute from the French frigate. 

The peak on which we stood seems to have 
been made up principally from scoriz and other 
materials, thrown out from the great crater, and 
carried here by the wind. It is a sharp cone, 
and the rounded summit is not more than sixty 
feet across. In fact there was hardly room for 
ourselves, the flag-staff, the hut, and the mules. 
At noon the thermometer marked only 68° of 
Fahrenheit, while at the same hour it stood at 
86° at the port, a difference of 16 degrees. 

We had been upward of seven hours in as- 
cending, and after te novelty of the scene was 
a little over, we «sot inside the hut and helped 
ourselves to the plentiful contents of the guide’s 
alforgas, and then, without intending it, both 
fell asleep. I was awakened by the captain, 
who looked pinched and chilly, and rising, found 
myself uncomfortably cold. We crept outside, 
and found that every thing had undergone a 
great change. Above and around us the sun 
was shining clearly, except when a thin rift of 
drizzling cloud rapidly sweeping by half hid us 
from each other’s view. But below us there 
was only a heaving ocean of milky white clouds 
—now swelling upward to our very feet, and 
then sinking down so as to reveal long reaches 
of the bare mountain side. A current of sea 
air, saturated with moisture, sweeping landward, 
had encountered the volcano and become partially 
condensed in its cooler atmosphere. I asked the 
‘*¢observador” if this was a common occurrence, 
and he said that it happened almost daily ; but 
that sometimes the wind was not strong enough 
to sweep the mist away, and then he had to sit 
here for hours, muy triste, very melancholy. 
It was then an excellent time to pray, he added, 
with a laugh. 

In an hour the mists had dissipated, and the 
view was again unobstructed. Having no occa- 
sion to keep up our dignity, the captain and 
myself, with the aid of the observador and guide, 
amused ourselves by loosening rocks and start- 
ing them down the side of thecone. They went 
leaping down, dashing the scoriz on all sides 
like spray, and when they reached the belt of 
forest we could see the trees bow down before 
them like grass before the mower’s scythe. 

At three o’clock, the observador having volun- 
teered to show us a better route, we started on 
our return. He took us by a path running lat- 
erally down the steep side of the ridge connect- 
ing the two peaks to which I have referred—so 
steep that we repented having undertaken it, and 
so narrow that turning back was impossible. In 
places my macho braced his feet and slid down 
twenty feet at a time. It was “neck or no- 
thing.” The captain was behind, but how he 
got along I did not stop to inquire. It was one 
of those occasions when every man looks out for 
himself. After fifteen or twenty minutes of this 





kind of progress my hair was less disposed to the 
perpendicular, and I began to have great faith 
I was only nervous about my 


in my macho. 
saddle-girths. 

In three quarters of an hour, during which 
we had descended nearly two thousand feet, we 
reached the head of one of the principal ravines 
which farrow the sides of the mountain. Here 
is a narrow shelf, on which the observador had 
his hatto, and where his family resided. Here, 
too, completely embowered among the trees, and 
flowing into a large reservoir cut by the ancients 
in the rock, was a copious spring called Yololto- 
ca. The ground all around it was paved with 
flat stones, and the approaches were protected 
by masonry. I was surprised to learn that it is 
from this spring that the inhabitants of Concha- 
gua obtain now, as they have obtained from time 
immemorial, a considerable part of their supply 
of water. It is more than half-way up the 
mountain, and distant fully a league from the 
town. While we stood beside the reservoir to 
allow our mules to drink, a troop of girls came 
toiling up a flight of steps near by. They were 
from the village, and had little sacks strapped 
over their shoulders, wherein to carry their wa- 
ter-jars when weary of supporting them on their 
heads. 

After resting a few minutes we continued our 
descent. The path was now wider and better. 
but in some places—where the feet of the agua- 
doras had worn narrow steps in the rock, which 
the mules were obliged to follow scrupulously—it 
was exceedingly difficult. An occasional fallen 
tree obstructed our course, over which we had 
great trouble in forcing our mules. But after 
a deal of excitement, and whipping, and halloo- 
ings, half an hour before sunset we once more 
reached the village of Conchagua. 

Immediately on the opposite side of the en- 
trance to the bay, vis-a-vis to the mountain just 
described, is the famous Volcano of Conchagua, 
of which the eruption in 183 is one of the most 
famous in history. It is a broad, low, rugged 
mountain, presenting abrupt cliffs seaward, and 
from every other point of view abundant eviden- 
ces of the eruption—deeply-grooved ravines, hills 
of scoriz, masses of disrupted rocks, and dikes 
of lava. On the 20th of January, of the year 
above named, several loud explosions were heard 
over a radius of a hundred leagues around this 
voleano, followed by the rising of an inky cloud 
above it, through which darted tongues of flame 
resembling lightning. This cloud gradually 
spread outward, obscuring the sun, and shedding 
over every thing a yellow, sickly light, and at the 
same time diffusing a fine sand, which rendered 
respiration difficult and painful. This contin- 
ued for two days, the obscuration becoming more 
and more dense, the sand falling more thickly, 
and the explosions becoming louder and more 
frequent. On the third day the explosions reach- 
ed their maximum of force, and the darkness 
became intense. Sand continued to fall, and 
people deserted their houses and sheltered them- 
selves under tents of hide in the court-yards of 
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VULCANO OF OOSEGUINA, FROM THE BEA. 


their houses, fearing that the roofs might give 
way beneath its weight. The sand fell several 
inches deep at Leon, the capital of Nicaragua, 
more than a hundred miles distant. It fell in Ja- 
maica, Vera Cruz, and Santa Fé de Bogota, over 
an area nearly two thousand miles in diameter. 
The noise of the explosions was heard for a dis- 
tance of eight hundred miles, and the Superin- 
tendent of Belize, four hundred miles distant, 
mustered the troops of his garrison, and manned 
the forts, under the belief that there was a naval 
action off the harbor. All nature seemed over- 
awed; the birds deserted the air, and the wild 
beasts their fastnesses, crouching terror-stricken 
and harmless in the dwellings of men.* The 
people of the surrounding States, for a distance 
of thirty leagues, groped, dumb with horror, 
amidst the thick darkness, bearing heavy crosses 
on their shoulders, and stones on their heads, in 
penitential abasement and dismay. Many be- 
lieved that the Day of Doom had come, and 
crowded with noiseless steps over a bed of ashes 
to the tottering churches, where, in the pauses 
between the explosions, the voices of the priests 
were heard in solemn invocation to Heaven. 
The strongest lights were invisible at the dis- | 
tance of a few feet; and, to heighten the terrors 
of the scene, occasional lightnings traversed the 
darkness, shedding a lurid glare over the terri- 
fied and shrinking groups of penitents. This 
continued for forty-three hours, when the shocks 
of earthquakes and the eruptions ceased, and a 








* “There were afterward found between Chinendaga | 
and the Bay the dead bodies of thousands of animals, prin- | 
cipally birds, which had probably been beaten down by | 
the scoriz, or suffocated by the ashy dust. And on the 
waters of the Bay itself were seen floating, among the 
pumice with which it was covered, the bodies of countless 
inhabitants of the sea, of all sizes, from the smallest mol- 
luses and crustacea to the huge carcasses of sharks and al- 
ligatora, who appear to have been killed by the high tem- 


brisk wind springing up, the obscuration gradu- 
ally passed away. 

It was found that for some leagues around the 
voleano the sand and ashes had fallen for the 
depth of several feet. A crater had been open- 
ed three miles in circumference, from which vast 
quantities of lava had flowed into the sea on 
one hand, and into the Bay of Fonseca on the 
other. The verdant sides of the mountain were 
now rough, burned, seam-d, and covered with 
disrupted rocks and fields of lava. The quanti- 
ty of matter ejected was incredible in amount. 
The sex for fifty leagues was covered with float- 
ing masses of pumice, resembling the floe-ice 
of the Northern Atlantic. The aspect of the 
mountain is now desolate beyond description. 
Not a trace of life appears on its parched and 
arid sides. Here and there are openings emit- 
ting smoke and sulphurous vapors, and in some 
places the ground is swampy from thermal 
springs. It is said that the discharge of ashes, 
sand, and lava, was followed by a flow of water, 
and the story finds some corroboration from the 
peculiar smoothness of some parts of the slope. 
The anniversary of the eruption is celebrated in 
the most solemn manner in Nicaragua. 

It has been observed that a great eruption like 
that of Coseguina is often attended by similar 
phenomena in other and remote localities. Thus 
within 2 few weeks after the event above record- 
ed, the whole of New Granada was convulsed, 
and the subterranean thunder was heard through- 
out the neighboring States and the entire Antil- 
les. And the observation is further confirmed 
by the synchronous voleanic phenomena which 
have occurred within the last few months. The 
Volcano of Masaya, in Nicaragua, broke out in 
eruption on the 27th of January, of the present 
year; Mauna Loa, in the Sandwich Islands, on 
the 17th of February; and Quito was nearly de- 


perature communicated to the sea by the glowing masses | Stroyed by an earthquake on the 22d of March. 
of lava that flowed into it."—Car. Scnerzer. 





Proceeding southward, the next important 
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volcano is that of El Viejo, in Nicaragua, the 


| with brilliant vegetation as far as the eye could 


first of a volcanic chain, or rather succession of | reach, with here and there rich plantations and 


voleanoes, extending across the plain of Leon, | shimmering sheets of water.” 


and terminating with that of Momotombo, which 
projects its base into the Lake of Managua. 


the Marabios, and are described under that name 
in the early chronicles. In Dampier’s time El 
Viejo was ‘‘a vulcan, or burning mountain,” 
but it has since become extinct. It was ascend- 
ed by Captain Belcher, in 1838, who made its 
absolute height 5562 feet. He describes it as 
having three craters. The outer one is about 
1500 feet in diameter, or three quarters of a mile 
in circuit, having the peak, or highest lip, on the 
western edge. Within, it is precipitous for a 
depth of about one hundred and fifty feet. From 
the inner base, at that depth, rises a cone to the 
height of about eighty feet, with a crater similar 
to the larger one, within which rises a second 
cone, having only a small orifice at its summit. 
Pines were growing luxuriantly within the great 
crater, and on the slopes of the inner cone. Va- 
pors arise from numerous cracks and orifices, 
and there is a spring of boiling water. Depend- 
ent on El Viejo is a lower mountain—Santa 
Clara—which is honey-combed with craters, and 
covered every where with scoriw and lava. 
Eighteen miles distant, rising sheer from the 
plain, is the regular and beautiful cone of the 
volcano of Telica. It was ascended by Mr. Ju- 
lius Frébel, in 1850. He found the usual suc- 
cession of forest, grass, and scoriw, and a cra- 
ter two or three hundred feet deep, surrounded 
by a perpendicular wall of rock, and at the bot- 
tom of the crater a level area full of orifices 
emitting sulphurous vapor and rills of smoke. 
The view from the summit was magnificent, ‘‘a 
splendid picture of plain and mountain, covered 


VOLCANO OF EL VIEJO, 





None of the vol- 


| canoes on the plain of Leon seem to have been 
| **thrust up,” as was the Volcano of Jorullo, ele- 
This chain of volcanoes was anciently called | 


vating the strata around them; but appear to 
| have been formed, like Izalco, by accumulations 
—the piling up around an orifice of eruption of 
\the materials ejected. I was a witness of this 
| process, in a small way, during my residence in 
| Leon in the year 1850. On the 11th and 12th 
| days of April, in that year, the inhabitants of 
| the city were startled by sounds resembling thun- 
der, which seemed to proceed from the direction 
| of the great voleano of Momotombo, which oftcn 
| mutters in its unquiet slumbers, and shows symp- 
| toms of activity in addition to sending out smoke 
'and ashes. ‘This volcano, however, on this oc- 
| easion, exhibited no unusual indications. The 
| Sounds increased in loudness and frequency on 
| the night of the 12th, and occasional tremors 
| were felt as far as Leon, twenty miles distant, 
| which near the mountains were quite violent, 
| terrifying the inhabitants. Early on the morn- 
| ing of Sunday, the 13th, an orifice opened near 
the base of the broad, extinct Volcano of Las 
Pilas. The throes of the earth at the time of 
the outburst were very severe in the vicinity, re- 
| sembling, from the accounts of the natives, a se- 
ries of concussions. The precise point where the 
| opening was made might be said to be in the 
plain; it was, however, somewhat elevated by 
| the lava which had ages before flowed down from 
the volcano, and it was through this bed of lava 
| that the eruption took place. No people reside 
within some miles of the spot, consequently I am 
| not well informed concerning the earlier phenom- 
|ena exhibited by the new volcano. It seems, 
| however, that the outburst was attended with 
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much flame, and that at first quantities of melt- | lava until within about a mile and a half of the 
ed matter were ejected irregularly in every di-| place, proceeding thence on foot. In order to 
rection. Indeed this was clearly the case, as | obtain a full view of the new volcano we ascend- 
was shown on my visit to the spot some days | ed a high, naked ridge of scorie entirely over- 
thereafter. For a wide distance around were} looking it. From this point it presented the 
scattered large flakes of lava resembling freshly | appearance of an immense kettle upturned, with 
cast iron. This irregular discharge continued | a hole knocked in the bottom forming the crater. 
only for a few hours, and was followed by a cur-| From this, upon one side, ran off the lava stream, 
rent of lava, which flowed down the slope of the | yet fervent with heat, and sending off its tremu- 
land toward the west, bearing down every thing | lous radiations. The eruptions had ceased that 
which opposed its progress. While this flow | morning, but a volume of smoke was still emit- 
continued, which it did for the remainder of the | ted, which the strong northeast wind swept down 
day, the earth was quiet, excepting only a very | in a trailing current along the tree-tops. 
slight tremor, which was not felt beyond a few The cone was patched over with yellow, the 
miles. Upon the 14th, however, the lava stopped | color of the crystallized sulphur deposited by the 
flowing, and an entirely new mode of action fol-| hot vapors passing up among the loose stones. 
lowed. A series of eruptions commenced, each | The trees all around were stripped of their leaves, 
lasting about three minutes, succeeded by a pause | limbs, and bark, and resembled so many giant 
of equal duration. Each eruption was accompa-| skeletons. Tempted by the quietude of the vol- 
nied by concussions of the earth (too slight, how- | cano, and anxious to inspect it more closely, in 
ever, to be felt at Leon), attended also by an| spite of the warnings of our guides, we descend- 
outburst of flame a hundred feet or more in| ed from our position, and going to the windward, 
height. Showers of red-hot stones were also | scrambled over the intervening lava beds, through 
ejected with each eruption to the height of sev-| patches of thorny cactuses and agaves, toward the 
eral hundred feet. Most of these fell back into} cone. On all sides we found the flakes of melt- 
the mouth or crater, the rest falling outward and | ed matter which had been thrown out on the 
gradually building upa.cone around it. By the | first day of the eruption, and which had moulded 
attrition of this process the stones became more | themselves over whatever they fell upon. We 
or less rounded, resembling septaria. These | had no difficulty in reaching the base of the cone, 
explosions continued uninterruptedly for seven | the wind driving off the smoke and vapors to the 
days, and could be accurately observed from | leeward. It was perhaps one hundred and fifty 
Leon in the night. or two hundred feet high, by two hundred yards 
On the morning of the 22d, accompanied by | in diameter at the base, and of great regularity 
Dr. J. W. Livingston, United States Consul, I | of outline. It was made up entirely of stones, 
set out to visit the spot. No one had ventured | more or dess rounded, and of every size, from 
near it, but we had no difficulty in persuading | the weight of one pound up to five hundred. 
some vaqueros from the hacienda of Orota to act | No sound was heard when we reached it except 
as guides. We rode with difficulty over beds of | a low, rumbling noise, accompanied by a very 
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slight tremulous motion. Anxious to examine 
it more closely, and to test the truth of the 
popular assertion that any marked disturbance 
near the volcanic vents is sure to bring on an 
eruption, we prepared to ascend. Fearing we 
might find the stones too much heated near 
the summit, to save my hands in scrambling up, 
I prepared myself with two staffs as supports. 
The Doctor disdained such appliances and start- 


ed without them. The ascent was very labori- | 


ous, the stones rolling away beneath our feet, 
and rattling down the sides. We, however, al- 
most succeeded in reaching the summit when 
the Doctor, who was a little in advance, suddenly 
recoiled with an exclamation of pain, having all 
at once reached a layer of stones so hot as to 
blister his hands at the first touch. We paused 
for a moment, and I was looking to my footing, 
when I was startled by an exclamation of terror 
from my companion, who gave simultaneously 
an almost superhuman Jeap down the side. At 
the same instant a strange roar almost deafened 
me; there seemed to be a whirl of the atmos- 
phere, and a sinking of the mass upon which I 
was standing. Quick as thought I glanced up- 
ward; the heavens were black with stones, and 
a thousand lightnings flashed among them. All 


this was in an instant; and in the same instant | 


I too was dashing down the side, reaching the 
bottom at the same moment with my companion, 
and just in time to escape the stones which fell 
in a rattling shower where we had stood a mo- 
ment before. I need not say that in spite of 
thorny cactuses and rugged beds of lava we were 
not long in putting a respectable and safe dis- 
tance between us and the flaming object of our 
curiosity. The eruption lasted for nearly an 
hour, interspersed with lulls like long breath- 


ings. The noise was that of innumerable blast 
furnaces in full operation, and the air was filled 
with projected and falling stones. The sub- 
sidence was almost as sudden as the outburst ; 
and we waited several hours in vain for another 
eruption. Our guides assured us that a second 
attempt to ascend, or any marked disturbance 
on the slope or in the vicinity, would be follow- 
ed by an explosion; but we did not care to try 
the experiment. 

From that period until I left Central America 
I am not aware that there occurred more than 
one eruption—on the occasion of the falling of 
the first considerable shower of rain, on, I think, 
the 27th of the month succeeding that in which 
the outbreak occurred. Nor have I learned that 
up to this time this promising young volcano has 
exhibited any additional active phenomena. I 
fear that its earlier efforts were too energetic, 
and that it has gone into a premature decline. 

The discharges from this vent, consisting 
wholly of stones, may have been, and probably 





VOLCANOES OF MOMOTOMLO AND AXUSCO, FROM Tilz CITY OF LEON. 


| were, peculiar; for the voleanoes themselves and 
| the cones surrounding them generally seem to 

have been made up of such stones interspersed 
| through large quantities of ashes and scoriaceous 
| sand alternating with beds of lava. 

A few days before our visit a deputation from 
the vaqueros and others living in the vicinity 
| of Las Pilas had visited Leon for the purpose of 
| soliciting the Bishop to go to this place and 
| baptize the prospective volcano in order to keep 
| it in moderation, and make it observe the pro- 
| prieties of life. I believe a partial assent was 
| obtained from the prelate, and the city was full 
| of rumors touching this novel ceremony which 
| I was exceedingly curious to witness. But the 
early relapse into quietude dispelled the fears of 
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the people, and the proposed rite was never per-' Indians use it for cooking their food. Flesh is 
formed, much to my disappointment, as I had | cooked in less time than it takes to repeat the 
intended to stand as god-father, compadre, to the | credo twice ; and as for eggs they are done soon- 
volcano. This is an old practice, and the cere-| er than an ave!” 
mony, it is said, was performed early after the} Around many of the voleanoes—that is to say, 
Conquest on all the volcanoes in Ni icaragua, W ith | those having visible craters—are numerous small 
the exception of Momotombo, which is yet | cones of great regularity, composed of ashes, vol- 
among the unsanctified. The old friars who | canic sand, and triturated stones. They seldom 
started for its summit to set up the cross there| support any thing except a thick, coarse grass 
were never heard of again. which, when green, gives them a beautiful, em- 
The Volcanoof Momotombo, to which allusion | erald appearance. In the dry season this color 
has been made, is probably the highest of all the | is exchanged for yellow, which in turn, after the 
Nicaraguan mountains, being not less than 7000 | annual burning, gives place to black. They con- 
feet in elevation. Its summit has never been | stitute, with their changes, very singular and 
reached by man. I made an attempt to ascend | striking features in the Central American land- 
it, but only succeeded in passing the limit of the | scape. 
forest. Beyond that it is one mass of scoriz and There are also many places where the ground 
ashes, which yields beneath the feet and renders | is depressed and bare, resembling honey-combed, 
ascent impossible. Seen through a glass the sum-| ferruginous clay-pits, from which sulphurous 
mit seems to be pierced with a number of orifices, | vapors are constantly rising, destroying vegeta- 
from which smoke is constantly emitted, and occa- | tion in the vicinity, but especially to the leeward, 
sionally a shower of fine ashes, which covers the | where the vapors are carried by the wind. By 
top of the mountain with a silvery mantle. Near} daylight nothing is to be seen at these places ex- 
the base are several Infernillos, like that of San| cept a kind of heated atmosphere near the sur- 
Vicente; and quite at its feet, on the shores of | face of the ground. But at night the whole is 
Lake Managua, a great number of hot springs, | lighted up by a flickering, bluish, and ethereal 
which have covered the ground with white in-| flame, like that of burning spirits, which spreads 
crustations, so that it resembles a field of snow. | at one moment over the whole surface, at the 
The water boils up in places to the height of | next shoots up in high spires, and then diffuses 
two feet; and around some of the springs | | itself again in a strange, unearthly manner. 
the mineral deposits have built up little cones, | This is called by the natives ‘‘ baile de los de- 
with openings in their centres where the dua' monios”—dance of the devils. 
water bubbles as in a kettle. They appear to| Beyond Momotombo occur the volcanoes of 
have changed but little since they were described | Nindiri or Masaya and Momobacho, the latter 
by old Oviedo in 1523. He said that on ap-| rising from the ‘edge of Lake Nicaragua and 
proaching them he seemed ‘to hear the uproar | dominating the city of Granada. Both of these 
of a vast number of forges in full blast; some-' have been described elsewhere, and therefore do 
times ceasing, and in a few moments commencing | not require to be noticed here. In 1856, how- 
again. The water,” he adds, ‘is so hot that the | ever, the Voleano of Masaya, which had been 
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dormant for some centuries, gave signs of new 
activity, throwing out large volumes of smoke, 
which were illuminated at night, and altogether 
seemed as if about to resume that state of con- 
stant eruption which led the early Spaniards to 
call it ‘* the Hell of Masaya.” 


of a violent storm. By the roadside the trav- 
eler observes rough, hollow cylinders of lava, 
the moulds formed by the viscid and half-cooled 
lava which had wrapped itself around the trunks 
of fallen trees that have since rotted away, leaving 


their casts here forever. 


manifestations have continued or subsided is not | this article.) 


known.* The lava fields 
which surround this vol- 
cano have a wider extent 
than those around any 
other in Central Amer- 
ica. The road between 
Masaya to Managua lies 
over their bare and for- 
bidding expanse, which 
can only be compared to 
an ocean of ink sudden- 
ly congealed in the midst 





* Since this was written 
intelligence of a new out- 
break of this volcano has 
reached the United States, 
of which the following ac- 
count is given in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of Nicaragua 
of January 29, 1859: 

‘On the 27th inst., at one 
o'clock in the afternoon, the 
people of Masaya and Nindiri 
were startled by fearful sub- 
terranean thunders which di- 
rected all eyes to the volcano, 
whence they were supposed 
to proceed, and which for 
seven years has exhibited 
great uneasiness. Nor were 
they mistaken. An unusual 
cloud of dense smoke was 
seen to rise from the crater, 
which flowed off in heavy 
masses across the lake in the 
direction of the town, over 
which it rested, like night, for 
more than an hour. In the 
midst of this cloud were seen 
rising at intervals huge col- 
umns of flame, and it was 
traversed in every direction 
by fiery serpents, darting 
hither and thither with the 
velocity oflightning. Atthe 
sametime a strong and suffo- 
eating odor overpowered the 
inhabitants, who, believing 
the hour of doom had come, 
fled wildly forth into the 
fields, or flocked to the 
churches, which resounded 
with their supplications to 
Heaven for mercy. Uni- 
versal confusion prevailed. 
Happily for Masaya a strong 
northeast wind sprang up 
and drove the impending 
cloud in another direction 
over the uninhabited hills 
of Masatepec and the west- 
ern flanks of the mountain, 
where the forests are now in 
a blaze under the fierce ardor 
of the fiery clouds which 
drift down upon them. The 
mountain seems to be on 
the eve of dreadful activity, 
the result of which remains 
to be known.” 
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The cones of the volcanoes of Ometepec and 
Madeira, which form the Island of Ometepec 
in Lake Nicaragua, succeed to the Volcano of 
Momotombo. That of Ometepec is of wonderful 
symmetry, and is considerably taller than its 
twin-brother, Madeira. Both have been ascend- 
ed, and found to have craters of considerable 
size, but now partially filled with water. These 
volcanoes are the first that meet the eye of the 
traveler entering Nicaragua from the side of the 
Atlantic, and never fail to elicit expressions of 
surprise and admiration. 

The first voleano in Costa Rica, approaching 
from the north, is that of Orosi. It is active, and 
often in eruption. It is a remarkable object 
from the sea, and serves as a guide to the en- 
trances of the ports or rather bays of Santa Elena 
and Salinas. But by far the highest and most 
remarkable volcano in Costa Rica is that of 
Irazu or Cartago, which emulates those of Gua- 
temala, and furnishes an appropriate terminus 
of the entire volcanic line on the south. From 
its summit both oceans are visible—in Mr. Ste- 
phens’s opinion, the only point on the continent 
of which this is true. If, however, we are to 
credit Mr. Page, he saw both seas from the top 
of the Volcan de Agua. The old capital of 
Costa Rica stood pretty well up on the flank of 
this voleano; but in consequence of numerous 
destructive earthquakes a large part of the pop- 
ulation abandoned it in 1841, and established 
themselves at San José, the present seat of Gov- 
ernment. The earthquake of September 2, 1841, 
left but little of Cartago except a mass of ruins. 
Mr. Dunlop went up the mountain in 1846. He 
says: 

“ Though it continues to smoke a little it has not been 
in eruption within the memory of man. It has neverthe- 


less left terrible evidences of its earlier ravages—all the 
country for miles round being a mass of rocks, lava, and 


scorie. Sleeping at night in a small hut belonging to the | 


, about one-third of the way up the mountain, I 
found it bitterly cold. Snow often falls here in the month 
of January. Starting before sunrise I reached the top at 
nine o'clock. During the ascent I was kept warm by exer- 
cise; but I had not been on the top for ten minutes before 
my teeth were chattering with cold. The day was clear, 
and I succeeded in getting a view of both oceans. The 
view in other respects was singular and picturesque. The 
whole landscape below was covered with white, fleecy 
clouds, which moved over the ground like flocks of mon- 
ster-shaped animals; while the forests and fields appear- 
ed of a dark-blue color through the frequent breaks, giv- 
ing to them an appearance of motion. But while this 
covering envelops the low ground like a ragged mantle 
the volcano and all the high mountains are perfectly 
clear, and the sky above is of an intense blue color, with- 
out a cloud to mar its beauty. Perceiving a small spire 
of smoke issuing from the side of the grand crater, in my 
eagerness to reach it I descended without thinking of the 
lifficulty of the After satisfying my curiosity 
I attempted to return, but found it impossible from the 
slippery nature of the ground, which is composed of ashes 
and cinders. There was no alternative except to descend 
to the bottom of the crater, and seek out another path. 
This, after great difficulty, suffering several falls, I suc- 
ceeded in doing. In the centre of the crater is a fearful 
orifice some hundreds of yards in diameter. I looked 
into it, but could see no bottom to the yawning abyss. 
TI rolled in some stones, which fell from rock to rock with a 
hollow noise until lost in the distance. The walls of the 
crater were of dark granite, in many places completely 





melted, in others only cracked with heat. But there was 
no sulphur, nor any appearance of lime, clay, magnesia, 
or any of the metallic bases which are supposed to form 
voleanoes by their combustion when brought in contact 
with water. Having found an available path for ascent 
I clambered out and rejoined my guide, having spent five 
hours in the crater. He was anxious to learn what I had 
seen, and I told him that I had had a two-hours’ interview 
with the devil, but was under obligations not to reveal the 
purport of our communications. He only remarked that 
it could well be true, considering that I was an English- 
man." - 

Of such character are the leading volcanoes 
of Central America. To the student they offer 
the widest field of investigation and study; and 
to the world at large they must ever remain ob- 
jects of deepest interest and curiosity. And in 
the rapid course of events it is not impossible 
that they may become, within this generation, 
objects of attraction to travelers, surpassing the 
Alps themselves, which they equal in beauty and 
excel in grandeur. As compared with them 
Vesuvius is a pigmy, and if torn up from its 
base its entire mass might almost be received 
within the craters of Irazu, Coseguina, or San 
Salvador. 








TEA CULTURE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
EPTEMBER 25, 1661, old Gossip Pepys 
writes: ‘*I did send for a cup of tea (a 
China drink), of which I never had drank be- 
fore ;” a pretty sure sign that “the cup that 
cheers but not inebriates” was then a great nov- 
elty, for, by hook or by crook, worthy Mr. Pepys 
contrived to inhale the scent of every coming 
fashion. In fact, in this year tea (the infusion) 
was first sold as a great rarity in a few coffee- 
houses in London, and a special act laid .; duty 
of eightpence per gallon upon it, as well as 
‘* all coffee, sherbet, or chocolate,” sold ia such 
places. The revenue thus derived from British 
| tea-drinkers must have been trifling; for, in 
| 1664, when the East India Company wished to 
| present to the King a sample of tea, they could 
Lewes but two pounds and two ounces, for 
| which they paid at the rate of ten dollars per 
| pound—not so dear when we consider its scare- 
lity. Seeing a chance for profitable trade, the 
; Company immediately began to import tea; but 
| So slowly did the fragrant leaf gain public favor 
| that an importation in 1678, of between 4000 
{and 5000 pounds, glutted the market for years. 
At present England consumes annually nearly 
seventy millions of pounds, and the United 
States over thirty millions. 
| Meantime the new beverage did not come 
| into general use without some amusing blunders. 
| A country lady received a pound of tea from a 
| fashionable friend in the city, and supposing it 
|to be a newly introduced vegetable, boiled the 
—_ parcel, and had it served up for dinner, 
| throwing away the liquor of course-*”Another 
| supposed that the leaves were to be eaten as a 
dried fruit; but after giving them a fair trial in 
| this form, acknowledged reluctantly that she could 
‘not bring herself to like them. Young ladies 
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were carefully instructed in the art and mys- 
tery of making tea, which was regarded as 
an important fashionable accomplishment, as 
was also the mode then practiced of making 
coffee. It was the rule, namely, not only to 
draw the coffee at table, but also to roast and 
grind it in presence of the assembled compa- 
ny. Thus, at any rate, good coffee was made 
sure of. 

No sooner did tea become known in Eu- 
rope than the Doctors began to ascribe to it 
various and potent medicinal virtues. In 
1667, Pepys writes—‘‘ Home, and there find 
my wife making of tea, a drink which Mr. 
Pelling, the potticary, tells her is good for her _ 
cold and fluxions.” In China, too, it seems 
first to have been prescribed as a medicine; 
and it was not until, about the fifth century 
of the Christian era that it there came into 
general use as a beverage. ‘‘It tempers the 
spirits and harmonizes the mind, dispels las- 
situde and relieves fatigue, awakens thought 
and prevents drowsiness, refreshes the body 
and clears the reflective faculties”—says the 
learned personage Lo-yu, in a treatise on tea, 
which he calls the Cha-Kin—Cha being the 
Chinese word from which our word tea is 
supposed to be derived. 

In China and Japan the use of tea is even 
more general than in England and America, 
for it is sold in shops and at the street-corners, 
and borne about in kettles by itinerant mer- 
chants, who sell small cups—without sugar 
or milk, as it is universally taken in the East 
—at a trifling price. A tea-drinking in a 
rich man’s house is, however, a very cere- 
monious affair. No tea-pots are used, but 
a portion of leaves put in each cup and boil- 
ing water poured upon them. It would be 
highly indecorous to spill a drop out of the 
cups during the bowings which precede the 
drinking; and to prevent this they are but half- | 
filled. If great style is aimed at, two or three | 
dried blossoms of the tea shrub are thrown into 
the cup, and float about the clear infusion. The 
guests drink at many sips, and it is a point of 
politeness for all to empty their cups exactly at 
the same time, that they may put them down at 
once. Tea is served very hot, but it is a fla- 











FIGURE 2.—THE TEA PLANT (THEA VIRIDIS). 


the house says, ‘‘ I invite you to take up your 
fans.” But should any unlucky guest have for- 
gotten his fan the rest of the company do not 
permit themselves the liberty of using theirs, for 
fear of hurting his feelings. Finally, after in- 
numerable tedious acts of politeness, in which 
each individual aims to produce the impression 
tnat, in his own opinion, his insignificant person 
|is by no means worthy the exalted honor of 
| drinking with the illustrious company among 
| whom he is infinitely surprised to be received, 
the signal for leave-taking is given by the high- 





grant breach of etiquette in any one to notice this 
unpleasant fact. Should the weather be very 





warm, when the cups are emptied the master of 
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FIGURE 1.—8EED PODS OF TEA PLANT. 





est in rank rising and saying to the host, ‘*] 
| have been troublesome to you a very long time” 
| _which is probably the only true word spoken 
| during the entertainment. 
| Among the Mongols and Tibetans brick tea is 
often used as a circulating medium; but when 
drunk, is boiled with milk, salt, and butter, and 
| afterward churned till it has the consistency of a 
| and serves thus as both food and drink. 
It would seem to be a disgusting mess; but an 
| English traveler, who was forced to accustom 
| himself to its use, reports that not only is it 
| wholesome and extremely refreshing, but that 
| the taste for it is soon acquired; and he became 
in the end so fond of it that on his return to En- 
gland he persisted in using it thus prepared. 
Mr. Fortune and others report that, though 
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what are called the tea countries of China com- 
prise only a limited portion of the empire, the 
tea plant is very generally grown, and in all parts 
of the country, the farmers commonly raising a 
sufficiency for their own use, at least. In this 
way, also, it is grown in Japan, where Kaempfer 
found it in hedges and fence corners, every where. 
This is probably as far as its cultivation will ever 
be brought in this country; but that it is possi- 
ble for the farmers and planters of our Middle 
and Southern States profitably to grow at least 
their own tea, we hope to make evident before we 
have done with the subject. 

The best teas of commerce are grown, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fortune, between the 27th and 31st 




















FIGURE 3.—MAP SHOWING THE TEA REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 





degrees of north latitude; but the plant is met 
with in China and Japan as high as latitude 
36° 30’. In the map given herewith are indi- 
cated the portions of our country which, from 
likeness of climate and soil, are supposed to be 
favorably adapted to the culture of the tea 
shrub. It is now successfully grown in the 
elevated districts of northern India, Java, and 
the Brazils; and has been long known in En- 
gland as a garden curiosity, perfectly hardy 
out doors in even severe winters. And final- 
ly, Dr. Junius Smith of Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, successfully raised it in that village and a 
neighboring plantation from the year 1841 to 

1852. In 1851 he wrote that the plants, which 

had then been set out on his plantation, ‘‘ grew 

remarkably last summer, and are now (1851) 

fully rooted, with fine large main and collateral 

roots, with an abundance of fibrous radicles. 

They all stood the snow, eight or nine inches 

deep on the level, on the 3d of January, and 

the severe frosts of winter, without the slight- 

est covering or protection, without the loss of a 

single plant.” 

The tea plant is an evergreen, of the order 
Columnifere, growing, under cultivation, to the 
height of three to six feet, and bearing a gen- 
eral resemblance to the European myrtle. The 
blossoms are white, with yellow style and an- 
thers, and are not unlike a small dog rose. 
The seeds are nut-like, incased in a shell soft- 
er than a hazel-nut, and are easily preserved. 
The stem is bushy, with numerous branches, 
and very leafy. The leaves are alternate, on 
short, thick, channeled footstalks, evergreen, of 
a longish elliptic form, with a blunt notched 
point, and serrated except at the base. 

It was for long time supposed that the 
green and black teas of commerce were pre- 
pared from the leaves of different varieties of 
the tea plant. Mr. Fortune first made known 
the fact that the difference in teas arises entire- 
ly from difference in manipulation. He saw 
green and black teas made by the same work- 
men from leaves of the same plant; and states 
that the only reason why certain districts send 
to market only one kind of tea is because work- 
men accustomed to manipulating one kind do 
best with that. 

The soil, in the best tea countries of China, is 
moderately rich, of a reddish color, mixed with 

sand and well drained, but not too dry. The 
plant does not prosper in marshy situations or 
on low wet lands. Otherwise it is not choice, 
and, to judge from the reports of scientific ob- 
servers, seems to adapt itself readily to new situ- 
ations. 

Three years are required to get a tea planta- 
tion into successful operation. The seeds ma- 
ture in October, and when gathered by the 
Chinese are immediately packed in sand and 
earth, in which they are preserved during the 
winter months. When the ground is fairly 
open in spring, they are sown thickly in a nurs- 
ery bed, where they remain till the following 
year, when they are transplanted. They are 
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So far as to culture. We come now to the 
| gathering and manipulation. The first gather- 
| ing, which is for the finest teas, takes place in 
| early spring, when the rains cause the shrub to 

send forth its new foliage vigorously. This con- 

sists of the half opened leaf-buds, and is made 
“| from the 5th to the 20th of April. The expanded 
leaves are collected in three more periods of 
about two weeks each, beginning respectively 
abeut the first of May, June, and July. There 
is an autumnal gathering in August and Septem- 
ber, and the coarse leaves that remain are col- 
lected in September and October, and make the 
common Bohea. It must be borne in mind that 
the plant is never entirely denuded of its leaves, 
and that new leaf-buds are constantly forming 
and opening. A Chinese MS., quoted by Mr. 
Ball, says of the first and finest gathering, that 
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then from nine inches to a foot in height. In 
the plantations they are set out in rows four feet 
wide, and three or four feet apart, and Mr. For- 
tune states that it is usual to put five or six 
plants in a bunch or hill. The setting out is 
done in early spring, that the young plants may 
get the benefit of the spring rains, and thus es- 
tablish themselves in their new quarters, where 
they require thenceforth but little care, except 
thorough weeding. The first crop of leaves is 
generally taken in the third year. The leaves 
being the lungs of the plant, it follows that their 
joss is a serious drain upon its life, and the 
yhinese are very careful to rob only the healthi- 
est shrubs, and to keep the entire plantation in 
the best possible condition. When the winters 
are severe the shrubs are protected with straw 
to prevent their splitting with the frost. <A 
plantation lasts generally from ten to twelve 
years; after which it is usual to replace the 
old with entirely new plants, though sometimes 
only the old wood is cut out to make place 
for young suckers which shoot out plentifully. 
In the best managed tea districts new plantations 
are made each year, and thus a succession is kept | it consists of ‘‘ those leaves that are partly un- 
up of the healthiest plants. folded, long like a needle, and covered with 
down.” The leaves of the second gath- 
ering are fully opened, ‘‘ thick and sub- 
stantial, fragrant in smell, and sweet in 
flavor.” Those of the third ‘‘have no 
fragrance, and are in color a dingy 
black.” Those of the fourth ‘‘are of a 
light-green color and coarse in smell.” 
The ¢.thering takes place only when 
the weather is clear and the sun is out ; 
and for the finest teas the pickers even 
wait for a continuation of fine weather, 
and pick only during the afternoon. 
Experience tells them that the sun’s 
warmth is necessary to bring out the 
full flavor and best juices of the leaf. 
The leaves are plucked off with the fore- 
finger and thumb, generally in pairs and 
with a portion of the leaf-stalk adher- 
ing; though for the very finest teas 
(which are never exported) the Chinese 





FIGURE 6. 
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own that they pick each 
leaf separately. Expert 
pickers are able to gather 
from forty to fifty-three 
pounds of raw leaves per 
day, for which they receive 
from twelve to eighteen 
cents. But the pickers 
are mostly women and 
children for whom the la- 
bor is light and pleasant. 
In picking, a T-shaped 
stool is used which is stuck 
in the ground, beneath 
the shrub, and can be eas- 
ily pulled up and re- 
moved, and the leaves are 
thrown into a small bask- 
et suspended from the 
neck of the picker. 3} 
Ibs. of fresh leaves are 
reckoned to make one 
pound of tea; and this 
quantity is the average 
produce of ten healthy 
bushes. Thus a planta- 
tion of 100,000 bushes is 
expected to make 10,000 
pounds of the tea of commerce. tions, certain qualities which are not found in the 
The process of manipulating the leaves seems | milder black teas, being lost from them in the 
to have been unnecessarily complicated by the | slow process of wilting. 
Chinese, who make no changes or improvements | - 
but hold religiously to the practices of their fore- 
fathers. Mr. Fortune remarks that to make | 
qreen tea the leaves are roasted almost imme- | 
diately after being gathered, and are quickly | 
dried off after being rolled ; while for black tea | 
the leaves are allowed to lie for some time spread 
out in the factory, often all night, which wi/ts 
them thoroughly; are then tossed about till they | ~~ 
become flaccid and soft, in which state they lie | 
again for some time in heaps; after which they 
are roasted for a few minutes and rolled, and | aes. 
again exposed in a soft and moist state to the | The chief objects aimed at in the preparation 
air for some hours, and, finally, dried slowly over | of the leaf are three: to preserve a portion of the 
a charcoal fire. From this it would seem that | j juices; to dry the leaf perfectly ; and to give it 
green tea is made to a, by quick manipula-| such shape as shall best prevent its crumbling 
away in the packing and 
handling, which would in- 
evitably occur were it left 
initsoriginalform. These 
results are perfectly obtain- 
ed by the Chinese meth- 
ods, a knowledge of which 
is therefore of considerable 
importance to Americans 
who may care to devise 
simpler means for the same 
ends. The Chinese have 
represented the various 
stages of the process of 
tea-making very accurate- 
ly; and we illustrate the 
following detailed descrip- 
tion by copies from Chi- 
nese sketches, which have 
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FIGURE 10. 


been verified by Mr. Fortune, Mr. Ball, and other 
travelers. 

To begin with the manufacture of the various 
kinds of black tea. When the leaves are gath- 
ered they are first spread five or six inches deep 
on bamboo trays placed where the sun and air 
may get at them (see Figure 4). Here they con- 
tinue from noon till six o’clock, by which time 
they give out a fragrant smell. Should the leaves 
be gathered during wet weather, when they are 
surcharged with sap, they are not only exposed 
longer to the air, but even dried 
by fire, on stages beneath which 
are placed earthen chafing-dish- 
es for charcoal fires (Figure 5). 
This done they are thrown to- 
gether in a large basket, and 
here tossed about, thrown in 
the air, and compressed by the 
arms, for a considerable time, 
till they emit a sensible fra- 
grance (Figure 6). They are 
now taken to the stove (Figure 
14) and roasted. The roaster is 
a pan 2 feet 4 inches in diame- 
ter and 7? inches deep, and is 
heated much above the boiling 
point. In the agitations of the 
leaves at this stage the object 
is to dry them without permit- 
ting them to burn, and to give 
them, by a circular motion of 
the hand, a certain twist, which 
is perfected in the operation of 
rolling. To this purpose they 
are frequently tossed up, to let 
the steam dissipate, and again 
rubbed across the bottom of the 
pan and turned in the hand, in 











a bunch, that all may be 
equally exposed, and none 
stick and burn in the centre 
or hottest part of the pan. 
It is remarked that the 
leaves lose their fragrance 
when first thrown into the 
roasting pan, and acquire 
a rank, vegetable smell. 
After the evaporation of 
some of their abundant 
juices, however, they be- 
come fragrant again, and 
flaccid; and this is a sign 
that they are ready for roll- 
ing, which is done imme- 
diately. Each roller has 
before him a bamboo mat 
(Figure 7), on which he 
places as many leaves as 
he can cover with his two 
hands. These he now 
keeps compactly together, 
to squeeze out the juices, 
and rolls from right to left, 
by which motion he gives 
each individual leaf a twist 
upon itself which it retains, and which keeps it 
intact when more thoroughly dried. 

After rolling, the leaves are thinly shaken out 
on sieves or trays, and exposed to the sun and 
air for several hours; then again roasted, but 
quicker, and by a milder fire. The second roast- 
ing oven is shown in our Figure 10. After being 
a second time rolled, they are finally shaken 
down upon a sieve, fixed midway in a tubular 
basket (Figure 13), and placed over a charcoal 


| fire, to the fumes of which they are exposed for 
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is roasted ; and this depth is still further 
increased by a projection of the stove wall, 
which makes the total depth of pan about 
fifteen inches. A brisk wood fire is 
made, and the bottom of the pan must 
be red-hot when the leaves, half a pound 
at a time, are put in. They are rapid- 
Di ly stirred about, and occasionally raised 
up, to permit the dense vapor to escape 
» (Figure 11). When first put in, they 
emit a crackling noise, and when taken 
out at the end of four or five minutes they 
are quite flaccid and moist. They are 
five or six min-! immediately rolled—as in the black tea process— 
utes. This pro-| and thereupon again put into the pan, beneath 
cess of “firing” | which there is this time much less fire. This 
is repeated several second roasting seems to be the most delicate 
times, the leaves | 
being rolled each | 
time ; and at last | 
they are placed 
upon the sieve, the 
top’of the basket 
is closely covered, 
and they remain, 
exposed, however, 
to a lower degree 
riovze 12. than at first, till) <¢ 
they are perfectly 
dry. They have now attained their black color, 
and the tea is ready for the final processes of 
sifting and picking, by which the finest leaves | 
are culled for higher qualities, and of ‘‘ refiring,” | 
or final drying, before they are packed away in 
the lead-lined boxes in which tea is sent to the | part of the process, the fire being carefully in- 
outside barbarians. | creased or diminished at the direction of the 
There are but two gatherings of leaves for | roaster, and a lad constantly fanning the leaves 
Green Tea, the first beginning from the 15th of | as they are shaken up (Figure 8). At the end 
April to the 5th of May, and 
the other about the summer 
solstice, and each gathering 
lasting fifteen clear days. 
It is laid down as an im- 
portant rule by the Green 
Tea manufacturers that their 
leaves shall be roasted as 
soon as possible after they 
are plucked; and they hold 
that all preliminary expo- 
sure to the air is unneces- 
sary, and to the sun, inju- 
rious. As, however, the 
leaves can not be roasted as 
fast as they are collected, 
they are spread thinly on 
mats, and placed out of the 
sun, care being used to pre- | 
vent their fermentation. The i: 
Chinese say that upon the ~~ 
proper roasting the excel- 
lence of the green tea in 
great measure depends. It 
will be perceived that the 
pan used for this purpose 
(Figure 9) is much deeper 
than that in which black tea 
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of this second roasting the leaves are 
tolerably dry, of a dark olive color, and 
each has become tightly rolled up. A 
third roasting, by a still lower fire, 
finally dries the leaves, and now they 
first assume that delicate bluish tint, 
resembling the bloom on fruit, which 
gives them so agreeable an appearance. 
The leaves are now passed through sieves 
of different sizes, to separate the differ- 
ent classes, and winnowed in baskets 
(Figure 12) to free them of dirt and oth- 
er impurities. As the process of rolling 
the leaves is very tiresome to the arms, 
it is not unusual for the laborers on the 
commoner kinds of teas to rest the arms 
by rolling with the feet, as shown in 
Figure 15. 

Thus we see that green tea never 
owes its color to being roasted in cop- 
per pans, or to any admixture of ver- 
digris—as a credulous world so long 
believed, taking its cue from the hap- 
hazard guess of some ambitious chem- 
ist. But neither are the tea countries 
of China so hilly, good land so scarce, 
and the terraces so steep, as to force 
tea gatherers to suspend themselves by 
chains along the perpendicular sides 
while picking, or to make it necessary 
to employ monkeys to denude the shrubs 
—travelers’ tales, which our forefathers 
took upon trust, without thinking to ask why the 
soil was not washed from such steep hill-sides, 
or who planted the shrubs which only monkeys 
could gather from. But it is a fact that much 
of the green tea imported into this country, and 
a less quantity used in England, is dyed; and 
as the Chinese have sufficient sins already on 
their heads, it is as well to state that they not 
only do not use dyed teas themselves, but do not 
even dye any except to supply a positive de- 
mand, which has gradually grown, particularly 
in the United States, for some years. The col- 
oring substance used is a mixture of finely pow- 
dered Prussian blue, and burned and pulverized 
gypsum, in the proportion of four parts of the 
last to three of the first named. Mr. Fortune, 
who witnessed the operation of coloring—which 
is openly done, colored teas being sold as such, 
and fetching a higher price in the market— 
states that to every hundred pounds of tea leaves 
there is added no less than half a pound of the 
nasty mixture. It is applied during the last 
roasting, and is simply scattered over the pan 








of leaves, and thoroughly mixed in by the hands | 


of the attendants. 

All familiar with the Chinese tea factors 
agree that they never adulterate tea. It is 
only in England—and to a slight extent in 
the United States—that spurious teas are made 
and sold. Some of the English imitations were 
so well manipulated as to deceive even good 
judges by their appearance, and were sold to re- 
tailers at from six to eight cents per pound, who 
mixed them with a proportion of genuine tea, 
Vor. XIX.—No. 114.—3 C 











FIGURE 15. 


and sold the mixture at from thirty cents to a 
dollar per pound. But if counterfeiters can af- 
ford to sell really good-looking imitations of tea 
at from six to eight cents per pound, the labor, 
which is no heavier for genuine teas, should not 
stand in the way of successful tea culture in 
America. Also, it must be borne in mind that 
though tea is sold by the makers in China to the 
exporters at what seems to be a very low rate, 
the American tea-grower, in competing with the 
Chinese, would save the following charges, whose 
aggregate make up more than double the first 
cost of manufactured tea: expensive transpor- 
tation on men’s backs, over rough roads, from 
the interior to the port of delivery ; extra pack- 
ing; transit and export duties; freight and port 
charges; insurance and interest on capital in- 
vested on a long and risky voyage; duties here; 
storage, and profits of the importers. Taking 
these points in consideration, it seems not so 
vain to think that our planters may yet, with 
improved and labor-saving machinery, profitably 
supply the millions of pounds of tea which we 
yearly consume. 

That the matter might have a fair trial, the 
United States Government, two years ago, com- 
missioned Mr. Robert Fortune, whose name we 
have had frequent occasion to cite in this article, 
to procure in China, and send to the United 
States Patent Office, considerable quantities of 
tea-seeds and plants. These have safely arrived 
during the past spring and summer, and last 
August over fifty thousand fine healthy young 
tea plants were growing in the United States 
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Propagating Garden at Washington. It is hoped 
that these will be distributed in such manner 
as to make thorough trial of the question, and 
set it at rest, one way or other, forever. 





ROBERT FENTON’S VICTORY. 
L 
'T was the evening of Commencement Day at 
-Anhalt. The addresses, the alumni meet- 
ings, the anniversaries, the orations, all ‘‘ the ex- 
ercises” in fact, were over. There remained only 
the closing festivity—the President’s levee. 
The great house among the trees shone with 
the blaze of countless lamps and the brighter 
glow of beauty. Dignified age was there; youth 
with all its hopes, and manhood in its prime; 
the wise, the gifted, the illustrious—or those 
whom the world has agreed to call so. Not un- 
noticed among all was Robert Fenton, a gradu- 
ate of the day, whose poem, all cliques agreed, 
had been the crowning event of this year’s Com- 
mencement. It had taken by surprise all the 
clever people who looked to find in a student’s 
poem only a repetition of gentle commonplaces, 
or a swell of mighty bombast. The thoughts 
were good, original ; the satire vigorous and just ; 
the measure easy and melodious. If the youth 
of the poet were apparent in the, brightness of 
his coloring, the enthusiastic hopefulness of his 
views, these were graceful faults, that carried 
with them their own palliation. He was listened 
to with breathless interest; and when the last 
words fell from his lips and he retreated from 
the stage, the pent-up admiration burst forth in 
tempests of applause. Ladies waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, and even the grave Professors in their 
pride of place joined gently, foot and hand, in 
the universal tumult. Nor was Demosthenes, 
in the hour of his proudest triumph, more elate 
than Robert Fenton on that summer day. 
As he stands now, somewhat apart from the 
throng, devoting every word and look to Anna 


charming picture. Among the truants were our 
young friends ; they stood on the bridge together, 
with the moon shining full upon them, while - 
over them the willow branches rustled softly in 
the wind. 

* And you will not promise me, Anna ?” said 
the youth, in an earnest and reproachful voice. 
‘<T am afraid to do it, Robert.” 

** But you love me?” 

**Yes,” she said, as her cheek glowed more 
deeply. 

** And you do not think your friends will ob- 
ject?” 

**Not at all; 
should.” 

** Then why do you hesitate ?” and with words 
of passionate endearment he drew her toward 
him. She retreated a little, and looked up in 
his face. 

*T will tell you, Robert,” she said, gently; ‘‘I 
am afraid for you, afraid of myself. Even when 
you spoke to me, and I was so very happy, a 
sudden chill came over me. It will be many 
years before—” She paused. 

** Yes, I know,” he answered, smiling, ‘‘ be- 
fore we can be married.” 

**And you may change. You may want 
some one handsomer, richer, more accomplished 
than Iam—” He interrupted her with tender 
reproaches, but she persisted. ‘* And you might 
feel yourself bound to me, and it would be un- 
fortunate for you. Then, too, I am older than 


I know of no reason why they 


you are—” 
**A terrible calamity! How much older, 
pray ?” 


** A whole year—I am twenty-two.’ 

“ And look no more than seventeen. 
your only trouble ?” 

*T know it is a slight difference, but it is on 
the wrong side. Oh, Robert, I can not explain 
to you what I feel. It seems as if you would go 
on growing wiser, learning more, becoming a 
great and gifted man; and I should be getting 


Is that 





Ballow, the lovely young niece of the Law Pro- 
fessor, many fair faces turn admiringly toward | 
him, many mischievous glances and merry | 
speeches are leveled at him. You can not won- 
der that all these girls pronounce him “ elegant” 
and ‘“splendid-looking ;” he is tall, slight, and | 
dark; in his broad forehead and deep, brilliant | 
eyes is a look of intellect and force we rarely | 
meet. His companion is of the fairest type of 
feminine beauty. She does not appear very 
thoughtfal or particularly intelligent, but in the 
sweet oval of her face, her low, smooth brow, 
and dark-blue eyes, there is so much of gentle- 
ness, of tender, womanly feeling, that only an 
exacting critic could ask for any thing more. 
Robert Fenton was evidently not such a one; 
and spite of all efforts to the contrary, on the part 
of certain aspirants to her favor, he contrived to 
monopolize her attention during the entire even- 
ing. Very little formality is observed at a Presi- | 
dent’s levee, and many of the guests strolled out | 
into the shrubbery, or down to the brook, where | 
a rustic bridge and a drooping willow made a) 


older, fading, and not improving much in any 
| way; and when you had conquered the world 
| and came for me you might be disappointed, 
| you might find it irksome, you might wish to- 
| night had never been. Oh, I had rather die 
than see that moment!” she said, with a burst 
of passionate feeling: ‘‘I had rather a thousand 
| times give you up now than find hereafter that I 
was a burden to you!” 

Every man who has loved can tell with what 
protestations Robert calmed these fears, every 
girl will know that Anna did not refuse to be 
comforted, and that in his tenderness, his ca- 
resses, she soon lost all remembrance of her 
doubts. 


It. 


The parents of Robert Fenton died while he 
was yet a little child, leaving him to the care of 
a distant relative, a poor and plain but kind- 
hearted man. A love of study early showed it- 
self in the boy, and his guardian decided to use 
| what means the parents had left in sending him 
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through college. Here Robert speedily made 
his mark; his diligence and ready mastery of 
the subjects presented rendered him a favorite 
with the various Professors, while his fine person 
and gentle, reserved manner did great execution 
among the fairer part of the inhabitants. These 
advantages were enhanced by the reputation of 
his talents, for he was already beginning to be 
known as a poet, though yet too young and im- 
mature for the world to acknowledge, as it after- 
ward did, how great and unusual were his powers. 

Like all impressible natures, he was no stran- 
ger to the tender passion ; but when he met the 
beautiful Anna Ballow he felt, for the first time, 
that he had encountered his destiny. She was 
the daughter of a poor New England pastor, 
who, dying some years previous to the date of 
our story, had left his widow and child little 
save the remembrance of his virtues, and the ex- 
ample of his godly and useful life. Anna’s own 
mother had died years before, and her father’s 
second wife was not a tender or loving woman. 
The young girl’s affectionate nature had thus far 
in life met little of sympathy or repayal. Yet 
Mrs. Ballow was kind in her way; she had some 
means of her own, and insisted that Anna should 
live with her and share them, instead of going 
away to teach, as she at first proposed. They 
retained the house in which they had lived during 
the minister's life, and therein Anna grew up to 
womanhood, beautiful and good. 

Suitors were not wanting to her, but for some 
reason or other none had touched her heart; it 
was not till during a visit to her uncle she met 
with Robert Fenton that the great event an- 
nounced itself, and love took possession of her 
faithful nature. Xnough has been said of her 
beauty; for the rest, she was a quiet, home-lov- 
ing, busy maiden. Not dowered with many 
gifts of intellect, but profoundly reverent of those 
who were. She had excellent sense, great deli- 
cacy and refinement of feeling; the natural 
sweetness of her disposition had been confirmed 
and strengthened by early piety. Her most ap- 
preciable talents were the housewifely ; in every 
thing that makes home pleasant and attractive 
she was skillful; in all mysteries of cutting, 
shaping, and contriving she was adept. She 
seemed made to be the wife of a man of limited 
means, to shed around a humble dwelling the 
charm of comfort, order, and domestic peace. 


mL 


Two years passed away, and in them Robert 
had succeeded nobly, maintaining himself and 
gaining thoroughly the ground-work of his pro- 
fession. It was now that he and Anna met 
again for the first time since their betrothal, for 
immediately after the Commencement ceremo- 
nies she had returned to her own home on the 
Kennebec. It required much management on 


Robert’s part before this journey, long and ex- | 


pensive to one of his slender means, could be 
taken; but the joy of that meeting, of those few 
days of lover-likesympathy and confidence, repaid 





him a thousand times. He found Anna in aj Fenton’s history. Katharine Morris came to 


pleasant home—a little house made picturesque 
without by flowers and trees and clinging vines ; 
beautiful within by neatness, taste, and smiling 
faces. The step-mother welcomed him kindly 
for Anna’s sake; the villagers, who knew and 
loved both her and her father who was gone, treat- 
ed him with attention and respect. His growing 
reputation made him something of a ‘‘ lion”—a 
state of things delicious to begin with, however it 
may bore usin theend. Anna openly rejoiced in 
it; in her own loving heart she made sure that 
Robert was the greatest poet living, and would 
ere long be so acknowledged. He laughed at 
her vanity, but loved her none the less on account 
of it. 

The visit over, he proceeded to finish his stud- 
ies at the Hampden Law School. The society 
of Hampden is, perhaps, the best to be found in 
America. Literary eminence, scholastic fame, 
fortune, culture, unite to make it such. Robert 
was completely dazzled—he felt so poor, so in- 
significant, so utterly removed from all these 
splendors ; yet ere long he found himself well 
received, nay, sought by the circles which had 
looked so distant and unattainable. His scholar- 
ship was far from contemptible, even when com- 
pared with those far more favored by fortune, 
and he strained every nerve to increase his stores. 

Lectures ended, he was pondering whether to 
accept a proposal of partnership from the lawyer 
with whom he had studied in Anhalt, or to open 
an office in Hampden, when the Faculty offered 
him a tutor’s place. The salary was fair, quite 
as much as he could hope to make from his pro- 
fession for some years to come. It was hinted 
that there would be a vacancy by-and-by—it 
might be in six months, it might be in a year or 
so—in which case he would without doubt be 
called to the Professorship of Modern Languages. 
Robert had no love for law, and chose it only 
because he detested physic, and conscience and 
ambition both proscribed divinity. It cost him 
no great effort to abandon it and accept the of- 
fered tutorship. How bright the world looked 
to him! In two or three years at farthest he 
hoped to place his betrothed in such a home as 
would fully satisfy her moderate wishes; then 
would life really begin for them, and the years roll 
their golden round in love, prosperity, and grow- 
ingfame. These anticipations found their way to 
the fond heart on the Kennebec, and were read 
and re-read with pleasure ever new. Anna’s 
tranquil and monotonous life, her few objects of 
affection or interest, combined to render her even 
more devoted than most girls in love. There 
was nothing to interfere with Robert, nothing to 
usurp or disturb his place in her mind. 


IV. 


Another year, and our hero’s name was on the 
lips of all. His recently published poem had 
been received with enthusiasm in his own coun- 
try, and had even been praised by the English 
reviewers. While it was still the theme of table- 
talk in every house, an event occurred in Robert 
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spend some months with a relative in Hamp- 
den. 

Of this young lady he had often heard. En- 
thusiastic girlish friends had described her as a 
person exceedingly beautiful, yet whose beauty 
was her least charm. She was so talented, so 
graceful, so entirely superior to every one. Now 
if there was a thing on earth that Robert Fenton 
detested it was the “superior” female. Miss 
Morris, he made certain in his own mind, was a 
‘*‘ fine” woman, with a largish aquiline nose, 
and a decided tendency to utter high-sounding 
nothings through it. He was greatly surprised, 
at their first meeting, to see a youthful individ- 
ual, perfectly feminine, and not, as he pronounced, 
particularly handsome. Striking in appearance 
—intelligent, intellectual even—with a certain 
high-bred grace of movement and manner—ex- 
quisitely dressed, too—but assuredly not hand- 
some. His ideas of beauty were all formed aft- 
er the type of his early love. Miss Morris had 
no bloom—her features were by no means per- 
fect—her forehead was three shades too high. 
He vexed the ardent young friends by his cool 
analysis and cooler praise of their heroine. 

Further acquaintance corrected the first im- 
pression. He could see a beauty in the white, 
opaque complexion, contrasted with the coal- 
black hair and hazel eyes. The defects of feat- 
ure were forgiven, and he acknowledged the 
charm of her sweet yet spirited face. Then her 


form was perfect, and there was about her an air 


of magnificence which her dress, rich to extray- 
agance, greatly enhanced. She never disfigured 
her graceful shape by plaids, or stripes, or mix- 
tures of gaudy hues; plain colors were her only 
wear. Clear, solemn purples, deep blue, brown, 
and even black silk, with profuse trimmings of 
black lace, were her favorites. Robert’s elegant 
and fastidious taste lost no detail of her attire, 
from the brilliant ring on her hand to the cob- 
web fineness of her handkerchief. 

She treated him with friendliness, finding in 
his society an agreeable relief to the rather sharp 
cleverness of most of her young countrymen. 
He sought her frequently, because with her he 
felt more at home, better understood, and much 
more pleasantly entertained than elsewhere. 
She was not in the least a strong-minded wo- 
man, but she had read and seen much for one 
so young; in the turn of her thoughts, the tone 
of her conversation, there was a freshness and 
originality altogether charming. She had spent 
much time abroad—had, in fact, been educated 
on the Continent; and not having before her 
eyes the slightest dread of being called romantic 
or sentimental, spoke with honest enthusiasm of 
those wonders of the Old World which appeal so 
forcibly to a poetic imagination. Then she had 
been put strenuously through the prescribed rou- 
tine of accomplishments, and, having something 
of native talent to start with, had come out a 
little different from the ordinary specimens of 
polished womanhood. She drew with spirit; 
she spoke French and German like a native; 
and she sang—good Heavens, how she sang! 





—with a power and a thrill in her contralto 
tones that made one forget all things earthly ex- 
cept herself and the music of which she seemed 
the embodied spirit. 

We generally love a person first, and in the 
light of that passion discover in her unbounded 
excellences; but Robert admired and esteemed 
Katharine Morris long before he thought of 
love. He knew her beautiful and intellectual ; 
he believed her truthful and generous. He was 
proud of her regard, happiest in her society; 
yet he thought she was only the dearest, the 
most highly prized of all his friends. Too soon 
he awoke to find himself deeply, devotedly in 
love. 

It was his first great trial. He had known, 
it is true, some of the bitterness which poverty 
must ever experience when surrounded by the 
possessors of wealth and luxury; he was no 
stranger to toil, to self-denial, and privation. 
But his mind was too essentially noble to suffer 
from these things; he had quietly accepted them 
as a part of his destiny. It was a cruel thing to 
renounce all hope of winning Katharine—to turn 
from all that life might become to a remem- 
brance of the past, tender and sweet indeed, yet 
so inferior to the glowing possibilities of the new- 
er love. But it must be done. He felt at once 
the impossibility of forsaking Anna; she had 
waited for him so long; she loved him so entire- 
ly; he was bound to her by every tie of grati- 
tude and honor. His engagement must and 
should be kept; he would see Katharine only 
once again, and after that would faithfully en- 
deavor to forget her. 

He found her alone; more beautiful, he 
thought, than she had ever been. They talked 
long of things congenial, and then he asked her 
to sing for him. She chose that tender song of 
Schubert, ‘‘ The Last Greeting.” Very few sing 
it well. The air is monotonous, and they either 
render it heavily, or by too much modulation, 
too much straining after effect, destroy its sim- 
ple beauty. She sang it inspiredly; there was 
such faith, such undying devotion, breathed in 
her tones as she gave the concluding words, that 
Robert was carried beyond himself. He forgot 
honor, Anna, every thing. Hurriedly, and with 
passionate earnestness, he declared his love and 
besought a return. That Katharine did not list- 
en with indifference was evident from her down- 
cast eyes and wavering color; but she seemed 
troubled, doubtful. Regaining self-control with 
an effort, she looked at him with a truthful, 
searching gaze. 

‘¢ Before giving you an answer,” she said, ‘‘I 
wish in turn to ask you a question. Within a 
few weeks I have heard rumors that you are al- 
ready engaged. ‘Tell me, then, if the hand you 
would bestow on me is yours to offer ?” 

Robert was confounded. Little given to 
speech concerning his own affairs, he had never 
mentioned his engagement to any one in Hamp- 
den. How, then, had she heard what he could 
not deny? She understood his silence. 

‘¢ And how,” she asked, with grave displeas- 
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ure, ‘‘ do you account for your two-fold treach- 
ery—to her and to me?” 

‘Forgive me,” he said, humbly. ‘I have 
but one excuse to offer; I loved you so much.” 

She felt the power, the passion, of these sim- 
ple words, spoken in such a voice; but she would 
not yield. 

‘<I will leave you,” she said, with dignity. 
‘¢ You must be sensible that these are not words 
I should listen to from the affianced husband of 
another woman.” 

‘* Stay, Katharine, stay!” he besought. ‘‘Do 
not leave me thus. Do not go, thinking me a 
base trifler, a deceitful villain. It was years 
ago; I was young, very ardent, very impressible. 
At that age a boy thinks every woman, even a 
plain one, is an angel. Till I knew you my 
heart was constant, but since then— Yet I did 
not mean to betray myself. I thought to dis- 
charge honorably the bond I had taken upon me; 
but now I have not strength—” 

** And why not? Is this girl whom you once 
loved so dearly such a one as you now find it 
impossible to respect ?” 

She half-hoped the answer would be yes; but 
not even to gain her affection would Robert tra- 
duce the gentle being of whom she spoke. 

‘*No,” he answered, sadly, ‘‘ she is beautiful, 
amiable, and good ; wanting conventional polish, 
it may be, but truly refined in feeling; and she 
loves me with her whole heart.” 

‘* Are such qualities so common that you can 


afford to throw them away without a thought? 


Beautiful, amiable, and refined! I can not 
comprehend how it is that you do not love her.” 

“TI love you!” he said. ‘‘Oh, Katharine, 
can you not understand it? Since I have seen 
you Anna, excellent as she is, has lost all ground 
in my heart. I try in vain to think of her as I 
used. Do not blame me too much, do not call 
me utterly false and capricious. Is it strange 
that I should love you, so beautiful, so superior ? 
Would it be just toward Anna to marry her now? 
Would it not be better, kinder, every way, to tell 
her the truth, however painful it may be, and 
ask her to release me ?” 

‘There is a show of plausibility in what you 
say,” returned Miss Morris; ‘‘ but I am slow to 
admit your conclusions. I distrust them, because 
they are so convenient a cloak for selfishness. 
It would be the easiest course for you, no doubt ; 
but is it the only, or the best one? Love, they 
say, is very strong; but I can hardly think any 
good feeling is too powerful for the restraints of 
reason and of conscience.” 

“*You speak of what others say; you know 
nothing from your own experience ?” 

‘*No,” she said, looking at him with her frank, 
beautiful eyes, ‘‘I never loved any man except 
my father. I liked you very much—I enjoyed 
your society : had you been free, I think it hardly 
possible that I should not have loved you after I 
knew you cared for me.” 

Robert fairly groaned; he thought it was like 
showing a lost soul the joys of Paradise. 

‘** But I was not aware that you regarded me 





otherwise than as a pleasant friend; and, at any 
rate, I hope I never should have been capable of 
founding my own happiness on the ruin of an- 
other’s dearest rights. This, however, is not to 
the purpose. In a month or two I go with my 
father to France; I shall be out of your sight, 
and soon, I trust, forgotten. And if you could, 
giving up all remembrances of me, which must, 
as you understand, be utterly vain and fruitless, 
devote yourself religiously to the happiness of 
this good and gentle girl; if you would really 
try to love her and to keep from her all token 
of your change, I think God would bless you in 
doing it. I think you would soon find yourself 
entirely happy in her; and some fine morning, 
when I took up an American paper, I should read 
the announcement of your marriage, and say, 
‘Ah, I have got back my friend again!’ But 
this,” she continued, after a moment’s pause, 
‘* would require great steadiness of purpose and 
rare unselfishness of character.” 

*¢ Qualities which you do not think I have 
shown,” said Robert, sadly. ‘‘Yes, you are 
right, Katharine. I have committed a great 
fault, yet it is not too late to repair it. I ought 
not to have come here; I should never have seen 
you after I knew my own feelings. Yet I meant 
to be true to Anna; my poor little Anna! She 
shall never know I forgot her, nor how much sor- 
row you have spared her! Farewell! it is the 
hardest part of my punishment to lose your 
esteem — almost harder than not to win your 
love.” 

Katharine held out her hand to him with tears 
in her eyes. ‘* You must never think you have 
lost my regard,” she said, in her most gentle 
voice. ‘*I do not assume to be a perfect being, 
who can not tolerate the least departure from 
duty in another. I shall value your friendship 
more highly than before. Good-by. I hope you 
will be very happy with her.” 

Robert held her hand a moment in a close, 
lingering clasp, and then he was gone. 

She stood at the window and watched him out 
of sight. A feeling of disappointment came over 
her. ‘‘If he had really loved me so much,” she 
thought, ‘‘ he would not have obeyed me so readi- 
ly.” Then she chid herself more harshly than 
she had done him. She reasoned the matter. 
‘*T did not love him,” she said; ‘‘ he had genius, 
enthusiasm; he was different from other men, 
and I liked him better. I might easily have 
loved him, but I did not.” 

Some feelings unsuspected hitherto awoke at 
these words, and through the mind, before so 
calm, whirled a crowd of wishes and regrets ; but 
principle and goodness were victorious. 

‘<T never could have dared to hope for happi- 
ness myself,” she thought, ‘‘if I had been so 
cruelly unmindful of another’s. -It is much bet- 
ter as it is.” 

These words did not at once, perhaps, effect 
a cure; but of one thing we may be certain that, 
whatever Katharine suffered, she did not weakly 
yield to it; she struggled against useless regrets 
and vain remembrances, and such pain as she 
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could not escape was borne cheerfully without | 


complaint to herself or others. 

Robert walked along the moonlit streets with 
a strange desolation at his heart. He felt that 
all was over—bitter thought for youth and love. 
He stood on the bridge and watched the moon’s 
reflection in the trembling waves, dreaming the 
while of what he had lost, and what he had won ; 
of all that was not, but might have been. It 
would be too much for us to expect that his 
thoughts should be wholly of Anna; that he 
could banish at once the image of her beautiful 
rival. He felt, deeply and surely, that he had 
missed the greatest joy of existence; that but for 
his engagement a life higher and dearer than all 
others, a love in which the intellect and heart 
were fully satisfied, might have been his. Yet 
what then? was she to blame whom he had 
sought and striven by every means in his power 
to win? And if Katharine had been less noble, 
if she had been willing to accept his proffered 
hand, regardless of that earlier claim, could they 
ever have been happy together? Would not the 
memory of Anna’s sorrow, of the wrong and in- 
justice done her, have poisoned all the sweetness 
of their love? Like Katharine he said, ‘‘ It is 
better as it is.” For his brief falsehood to Anna 
a life of tenderness and devotion should atone; 
never should she guess, from word or look of his, 
that his heart had turned one moment to an- 
other. And though the present had some in- 
evitable suffering, he doubted not that serenity 
and happiness even would come in time. 

When, long after midnight, he returned to his 
lodgings a letter from Anna lay on the table; it 
brought the tidings of her mother’s death. She 
was now alone in the world, and Robert’s course 
was plain beforehim. He wrote her a long let- 
ter, full of sympathy and affection, and urged 
that she should name an early day for their mar- 
riage. 

V. 

It was the afternoon of a pleasant summer 
day when Robert reached the village on the Ken- 
nebec, and after a few attentions to the outer 
man, needful from his long and dusty ride, 
walked along the quiet street that led to Anna’s 
dwelling. He paused at the gate, doubtful if 
this could be the place. Vines still draped the 
windows and the little porch ; flowers, carefully 
tended, bloomed in the narrow beds, and the 
short walks were cleanly swept; but rain had 
washed away the paint in many places from the 
house and fence; there was a picket missing here 
and there, and the roof was broken; all about 
wore an air of dilapidation. He knocked; a light 
step was heard within, and in another moment 
Anna was in his arms. 

It was a different meeting from what he had 
so often pictured to himself; the ecstasy, the en- 
tire absorption of thought and feeling in the bliss 
of seeing her again, were wanting. She was 
changed, too; her beauty had lost a little of its 
early bloom and freshness. But perhaps she was 
not less attractive; there was a thoughtful, ten- 
der charm about her now, rarely seen in the care- 








less days of youth, and peculiarly fitted to touch 
a heart like Robert’s. Gazing upon her he was 
almost tempted to pronounce her more beautiful 
than the brilliant woman who had lately become 
his ideal. Her features were so pure and per- 
fect, the shape of her head, the droop of her long 
eyelashes so graceful. 

**You observe me very closely, Robert,” she 
said, witha smile. ‘I hope you do not find it 
as difficult to recognize me as you did to identify 
the house; you staid so long at the gate I feared 
you were not intending to come in.” 

‘*T shall not tell you why I look so steadily, 
dear Anna,” he returned; but his glance told 
enough. ‘As for the house, I was a little puz- 
zled at first.” 

**Poor mother!” said Anna; ‘‘ you can not 
tell what a trial it was to her to see things grow- 
ing shabby and be unable to restore them. She 
was so fond of a bright, tidy little place, such as 
ours used to be.” 

**T thought,” observed Robert, ‘‘ that she had 
some means; not large, but sufficient for her 
wants.” 

‘*That is true; but some years since she in- 
vested it all in some Western railroad that was 
paying large dividends at the time; there were 
frauds and losses, and her capital was soon al- 
most worthless. She sold it at last for a mere 
nothing.” 

‘* But,” asked Robert in surprise, ‘‘ how did 
you live, then? What could you do?” 

‘¢ My dear friend,” said Anna, smiling, ‘‘ what 
do people that have lost their money ever do? 
We set to work, to be sure. We gave up our 
single domestic and took in sewing.” 

** And you never let me know of it!” ex- 
claimed Robert, reproachfully. ‘* Why was that, 
Anna?” 

“Because you had enough upon your hands 
already, and I would not trouble you with the 
knowledge of our trials. Besides,” she added, 
blushing, ‘‘I knew you would insist on aiding 
us, and every thing you did would delay just so 
much longer what we were both wishing for. 
We did very well till mother’s health failed her. 
I worked hard, it is true; but I had pleasant 
thoughts for company and your letters for my 
feast-days, and I was glad to be useful to mo- 
ther. But when, about a year ago, she grew so 
ill and needed constant care, it was hard. We 
had no money and no means of getting any. I 
believed then I must write to you; but good Dea- 
con Sawyer came to our aid; he let us have what 
we needed, and took a mortgage on our house. I 
wanted mother to have every comfort I could get 
for her, and I am afraid there will be little or no- 
thing left when the place is sold, for property is 
very low here. You will have to be content with 
a portionless bride, Robert.” 

The lover replied, very properly, that he had 
never looked forward to gaining in their mar- 
riage any thing but Anna herself. 

** Of course I know that,” she said; ‘but I 
liked to think that I should be able to help you 
a little by-and-by. Mother intended to give me 
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something when we were married, and often 
would say that whatever she had would be mine 
when she had done with it. You understand me, 
I hope: I wished her to live and to enjoy it, but 
I felt that, in case of our surviving her, as we 
naturally should, we had a little to rely upon.” 

‘*Certainly, Anna, no one can accuse you of 
being mercenary.” 

‘* The last year,” she went on, ‘‘has been a 
very sad one tome. Mother suffered greatly, 
and her mind was much broken ; even in health, 
you know, there was a vein of sternness in her ; 
she was just, but not tender. During her last 
illness she was very harsh and exacting. Do as 
I would, she found fault with me continually. 
She thought I underrated her sufferings ; some- 
times she said I wished her dead, and out of the 
way, to save myself the trouble of taking care of 
her.” 

‘¢ How monstrous! how cruel!” cried Robert, 
indignantly. 

But Anna put her hand to his lips. ‘‘ No, 
no,” she said; ‘‘ you must not say so; I never 
felt in that way. It was painful, and I shed a 
good many tears over it when she did not see me, 
but I was never angry. It is my great comfort, 
now she is gone, that I never had an impatient | 
feeling toward her. I just said to myself, ‘ You 
must not care; it is not mother, but her disease, 


that acts thus; you must bear it, and not make | 


a merit of it either.’ ” 


It was not pleasant for Robert to remember | 


that, while Anna was going through this sorrow- 
ful time, he had been in a measure forgetful of 
her. True, she did not know it; she had not 
suffered by it; yet his conscience reproached 
him not less for the failure. 

** The hardest trial of all,” continued Anna, | 
‘* was the way in which she spoke of you. She | 
was so suspicious ; sosevere. If ever "I failed to | 
get a letter when I expected it, she seemed to | 
know it by my face. She would ‘often say, ‘ You 
are a fool, Anna, to lose all your youth and good 
looks waiting for a man who will jilt you in the 
end.’ Those were her very words, Robert, harsh 
as they seem.” 

“ My poor darling!” he said, drawing her 
tenderly toward him, ‘‘ you must have suffered | 
indeed. But did Mrs. Ballow remain in such a | 
state till the last ?” 

‘Oh no; and then I was repaid for all! | 
Two or three days before her death she changed | 
entirely, and grew kinder and gentler than I had 
ever known her. 
ness almost with tears; and blessed me for a 
dear, dutiful daughter. You can not think, 
Robert, how tender and affectionate she was, 
nor how I grieved to part from her!” And, 
overcome by these painful reminiscences, the 
poor girl wept bitterly. 

While Robert strove to comfort her, he in- 


wardly thanked Heaven that she had been spared | 
the pang which would, of all others, have most | 


cruelly wrung her heart. How noble, he thought, 
her life had been during this sad year! Could 
Katharine herself have shown more patient self- 


sacrifice than she had done! His own life seem- 
ed poor in contrast. How slight a thing was in- 
tellectual development compared with that eleva- 
tion of soul which had enabled her to triumph so 
completely over self; and in the midst of pov- 
erty, toil, and ill-usage, to remain gentile, lov- 
ing, and uncomplaining ! 

The day wore quietly away. Anna told him 
with pleasure that her mother had given her all 
the furniture the house contained. She displayed 
her treasure of household linen; of well-saved 
silver and china; even the new rag-carpet, with 
bits of her own and her mother’s dresses in- 
| woven here and there. 
|  **'These will be a great help to us,” she said ; 
‘*they will save us a great deal.” 

Robert laughed, and called her a little miser; 





She spoke of her past harsh- | 


but already, with his mind’s eye, he saw the 
| simple, tasteful home of which she would be the 
| presiding deity. 

It was with a strange mixture of feelings that 
j he went over at night the various events of the 
day. What had he done, he asked himself, to 
| deserve the regard of two such women? How 
| different they were; yet each, in her way, so 
lovely! He was beginning already to experience 
the serenity which flows from the performance of 
| duty; the duty itself was becoming easy instead 
| of painful. Life with Anna looked tranquilly 
| bright ; yet he thought not less tenderly of her 
| rival. Nay, he could not bear to imagine that 
the time should ever come when he could re- 
| member her with indifference. 

VL 

There was good deal of curiosity in Hampden 
to see ‘‘the bride.” Mr. Fenton was so hand- 
some, so celebrated, so fastidious, that every one 
| looked with interest for the woman who was sup- 
uosed to realize his ideal. Something too had 
got abroad of its being an early love, and there 
| was a little spice of romance added to the mat- 
| ter. When, therefore, Robert and his wife 
| walked up the broad aisle of the church, on the 
first Sunday after their arrival, hundreds of eyes 
| turned eagerly toward them ; ‘and for the next 
| few days Anna’s looks, her dress and air, were 
| the principal topic of conversation among the 
| feminine part of the community. Of course 
|there was some invidious criticism. A few, 
| who were jealous because the eye of Mr. Fenton 
had not turned approvingly on ‘them, thought he 
| had waited a long time, and gone a long dis- 
tance, for no very great result; Hampden could 
have furnished him with some one equal to that. 
| Others marveled much at her plain attire; not 
| knowing that she had little to spend upon new 
| finery. But on the larger portion her beautiful 
face and lady-like mien had made a favorable 
impression, and they were disposed to like her 
for her own sake as well as that of her husband. 

Meanwhile the newly-married troubled them- 
selves very little about such matters. Robert 
had purchased a small cottage, not unpictur- 
|esquely placed, and with those natural adorn- 
ments of trees and flowers and shrubbery which 
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cost so little and produce such excellent ‘‘effect.” | where, as usual, he had been the “‘star,” ‘‘ that 
Anna’s highly-prized furniture was distributed | you should have cared to marry me when so 
through the kitchen and upper rooms. A new | many superior women make such a hero of you.” 
carpet or two, a few chairs, a mirror, were in-|  ‘‘I don’t know how I could well be made more 
dulged in; and when Robert’s books and some | of a hero than I am by the most ‘superior’ wo- 
half-dozen casts and prints from his bachelor | man of my acquaintance,” he replied. 
apartments arrived the place looked very pleas- Yes, it had actually come to that! She was 
ant and homelike. To Anna it seemed perfect. | not only the most beautiful, the best beloved, 
She entered with enthusiasm into all the labors | but her admiration, her approval, he valued more 
of moving and ‘‘setting to rights,” and contem- | than that of any other. The struggle of duty 
plated the result with unalloyed satisfaction. and feeling was ended ; he could look on the past 
Within those four walls she reigned supreme. | calmly and without regret. Katharine was but 
She waged warfare unrelenting against dust and | a beautiful dream; Anna a dear and living re- 
cobwebs; no fly dared set his foot in the cool | ality. 
and shady parlor. Her table was the neatest, | Nor was it all that she had done for him to 
her silver and steel the most glitteringly clean | make him happy in this present existence—so 
that eye could wish. She made dainty dishes | far as human agency can do it, she had turned 
for Robert’s delectation; and I fear the lovers of | his thoughts toward another and a better. As 
his poetry might have been shocked had they | with most men of feeling and reflection, his tend- 
seen how thoroughly he appreciated them. While | encies were religious ; but the pleasures of study, 
ladies with a houseful of servants were constant- | the lures of ambition, had prevented in him, 
ly “‘ worried,” and unable to have any thing done | hitherto, the growth of a true spiritual life. 








in its proper time or place, Anna and her one 
*¢ girl” bore with ease the whole burden of do- 
mestic cares. 
orderly ; the machinery worked without noise or 
friction. Anna had plenty of leisure. She was 
never too busy to walk with Robert, to listen 
while he read, or to sit, her hand in his, her head 
leaning on his shoulder, and talk of the thousand 
topics of interest they had in common. Above 


all, she was never too busy to attend to her own | 
person, and to make herself attractive in the 


eyes of her husband. Curl-papers, soiled collars, 
dingy wrappers, were unknown in her vocabula- 
ry. Her simple dress suited well the delicate 
style of her beauty—one would hardly care to 
see a Madonna of Raphael arrayed in velvet and 
diamonds. Robert was never weary of gazing 
on her gentle and lovely face; she grew daily 
more beautiful in his eyes. Nor was it only a 
loving fancy that made her appear so; happiness 
had greatly improved her. Almost the fresh- 
ness of early youth had returned to her cheek, 
and its graceful roundness to her form. 

In society, it is true, she did not shine. She 
liked better to stay quietly at home than to go 
into brilliant assemblies. Yet it was soon found, 
by those who took the pains to draw her out, 
that she could converse both pleasantly and sens- 
ibly, even if she could not talk French and Ger- 
man with distinguished foreigners, or dazzle her 
hearers with the glittering generalities of Trans- 
cendentalism. It was not long ere she was re- 
garded with the respect and admiration to which 
she was entitled. Intercourse with Robert, sym- 
pathy for him, desire to grow more worthy of 
him, had developed her intellect. A brilliant 
woman like Katharine she never could become ; 
yet she entered largely into her husband’s pleas- 
ures, though she never fully appreciated ‘‘ Au- 
rora Leigh” or the *‘ Morte d’Arthur,” and al- 
ways loved her Bible better than the “‘ Divine 
Comedy.” 

**T often wonder, Robert,” she said to him 
one night after their return from some réunion, 


Every thing was punctual and | 


| Anna’s prayers, the example daily set before his 
|eyes of a piety affecting every thought of the 
heart and every act of the will, had their due 
| influence upon his mind. He longed to possess 
her happy faith, her tender charity, her glori- 
ous hope. God often disappoints the desire for 
| worldly good, but the hunger of the soul He al- 
| Ways satisfies. And Robert, having tasted once 
|the heavenly manna, marveled that he could 
have been content so long with the poor husks 
of earth. 
VII. 

Happiness is but transitory, and sorrow ever 
near us. These are old truths, too tame almost 
for repetition; yet they come with new signifi- 
cance to every sufferer. 

Robert’s worldly affairs had reached a state 
which, to one of his moderate aims, might be 
termed prosperity. ‘The almost despaired-of pro- 
fessorship was attained, and he filled it with sat- 
isfaction to himself and honor in the eyes of oth- 
ers. His reputation as a poet was established, 
while he felt within himself powers that assured 
him his noblest work was yet to be achieved; 
and home remained as ever, the centre and joy 
of his affections. Then it was that Anna began 
to droop. The seeds of consumption, inherited 
from her long-buried mother, developed them- 
selves with a fatal certainty that no care or skill 
could evade. Day by day she faded, but so 
gradually, so quietly, that even Robert, who 
watched her with all the intense solicitude of 
affection, was long deceived. Now he said, 
“This damp east wind increases her cough ;” 
and again, ‘‘ The heat accounts for her debility; 
even a person in health is overcome by it.” 

At last the time came when no fluctuations 
of the weather, and no willfulness of incredulous 
love, could blind him to the truth. Anna was 
dying; she was going away forever! And then 
he knew for the first time how dear she had be- 
come, and what he was about to lose. 

She was his angel of consolation. She had 
long known what he now for the first time ac- 
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knowledged, and only through pity for him for- 
borne to speak. She was so resigned, so happy 
—so willing to be removed just when and how it 
suited the divine pleasure—that Robert’s weaker 
faith was constantly rebuked. He could not 
see, he could hardly acquiesce in, the necessity 
of this trial; it was difficult even to say, “I 
know not now, but I shall know hereafter.” 
At last, however, Anna’s spirit imbued his own, 
and he could look beyond the grave that waited 
for her to the heaven that would receive her. 
Then they talked long together of their eternal | 
home; and it seemed as if its peace and bright- 
ness were already shed about her. Robert sat 
at her side one day, holding in his the little fe- 
verish hand, and looking with eager eyes of love 
on the face he soon should see no more. 

‘*¢ How kind God has always been to me!’’ she 
said. ‘I had such good parents, such a happy 
home all through my childhood; and then, just 
as I was beginning to feel the need of something | 
more, I met you. Dearest Robert, how much I 
owe you! You have been the greatest blessing 
of my life. No one could ever deserve to be as 
happy as you have made me.” 

The thought of the dear life they had passed 
together was almost too much for poor Robert ; 
he longed to rush from her presence, and in some 
remote spot, where his grief could not disturb 
her, give way to all its bitterness. With a great 
effort he controlled his feelings, and answered, 

**T can’t trust myself to speak of all that you 
have been to me, my darling. If I believed our 
love must end here, I could not bear to live an- 
other day.” 

**T am so glad to think we shall be together 
again before long,” said Anna; ‘‘and that sweet 
as our home was here, the one above will be yet 
dearer. And there will be no parting there; I 
shall not have to die and leave you, Robert.” 

** No, never,” he answered, in a broken voice; 
he could trust himself to say no more. 

‘**Tt will be hardest for you,” she went on; 
**you will be left here, and it will be very lone- 
ly. Oh, Robert! there is something I would like 
to say, only that I am afraid it might trouble 
you.” 

‘*¢ Say on, then, dearest. I will promise you 
not to be troubled if I can possibly help it.” 

‘*Yes, it will be very lonely for you,” she said 
again. ‘* The house will be empty, and you will 
come to the door of my room and look in, but I 
shall not be there; nothing will be left of me 
any more among all the places where you have 
been used to seeing me.” 

“Oh, Anna!” he exclaimed, “‘why do you 
speak of it ?” 

“* Because you will need me; you have had 
me always at hand to love you and sympathize 
with you. I shall be gone—and, dear Robert, 
you must try to find another.” 

**Never!” he said, quickly. ‘* Don’t speak 
of it, don’t think of such a thing! It is the 
wickedest of profanations !” 

The dying wife looked at him fondly. ‘I 





be different by-and-by. You will learn to think 
of these sad days not with grief, but with tender 


remembrance. I don’t mean at once, or even 
very soon, but after a time; and then, my dear- 
est, you might find some one with whom you 
could be happy, even as we have been togeth- 
er.” 

‘¢ And you could wish it?” he said, reproach- 
fully. ‘*You could ask me to forget you, 
Anna ?” 

**No,” she said, ‘‘I want you to remember 
me always. I could not endure to think the 
time would ever come when you would cease to 
love me. But I wish you to be happy here as 
well as hereafter. If I could look down and see 
you, would it give me any pleasure to know that 
you were lonely and unloved all through your 
life for the sake of a mere memory? Heaven 
would not be heaven if such selfishness existed 
there. I wished to say this, dear Robert,” she 
continued, ‘‘so that if ever you felt the need or 
wish to replace me, you might know I would 
have been willing. It grows a little cold, I 
think; draw the blanket up, please; I feel as 
if I could go to sleep.” 

He sat by, not daring to stir, scarcely breath- 


| ing, for a terrible fear came over him. An hour 


passed thus, and then Anna opened her eyes, 
and looked at him with a bright inquiring glance. 

‘*Do you remember what you told me about 
the nebulz ?” she said. 

‘* What about them, my darling ?” 

“*T think that is the way with all of God’s 
doings that seem sad tous now. They look like 
clouds, but by-and-by they will all turn into 
stars !” 

Again she slept—and did not awaken. 

VOL 

Four years had Anna lain in the silent church- 
yard when there was another bridal with all the 
pomp and circumstance that wealth could give, 
and Robert Fenton brought home his second 
wife. No one wondered this time; no one call- 
ed it an unequal match. Her beauty, brill- 
iancy, and fortune, his splendid person and 
growing fame were fitly mated. The world 
saw, and smiled, and gave its benediction. 

It would have been sad if their fitness had 
ended here; if no other blessing had followed 
them across the threshold. But the years that 
had passed over their heads were years of dis- 
cipline to both. Robert’s love for her who was 
gone, their happy life together, his sorrow for 
her loss—all had rendered him far more worthy 
of Katharine than in his earlier youth. Anna 
was not forgotten; she was recalled often and 
tenderly; and Katharine often showed her chil- 
dren the green mound in the burial-place where 
slept their father’s first and dearest friend. No 
selfish jealousy came between the memory of the 
dead and the happiness of the living; Robert’s 
affection for his wife, and hers for him, were but 
the purer and sweeter that its bright especial 
flower grew from a root that had sunk deep inte 





know you think so now,” she said, ‘‘but it will 


the grave. 
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MATCH-MAKING. 


“There was a man in our town, 
And he was wondrous wise. 
He jumped into a bramble-bush, 
And scratched out both his eyes. 


** And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main 
He jumped into another bush, 

And scratched them in again!” 
N ¥ sister Sarah and I were on the way to 
5\ Thornfield. Sarah was my only sister, 
now my only near relative; all that I had in 
life bound to me by those ties nothing else can 
replace ; ties of blood that habit and association 
rivet; that are not of choice but of God ; essen- 
tially divine. 

Sarah was married, and I was living with her, 
and we had left my brother-in law, Dr. Gerhard, 
at home in Philadelphia, while we went to make 
a long promised visit to my second cousin, Dr. 
Frank Ward, who lived in Thornfield, and had 
married an old school-friend of mine and Sarah’s. 
We were almost there, and I was weary enough 
to be glad of it, when suddenly the cars began 
to shake from side to side very oddly. I looked 
at Sarah, who turned pale. 

‘¢ What is the matter?” said I. 

She never answered me. Every thing broke 
up and reeled about us. I reached out to grasp 
the front of the seat before me, and it receded as 
I reached like a bad dream. A shower of dust 
from the rending roof covered and dulled every 
thing; a crash of pain, grinding and tearing, 
swept through me. I knew nothing more till 
the consciousness of life renewed the torture 
under which I had fainted, and I found myself 
lying in a hand-car slowly pushed along the 
track. I could not stir to see if any one lay by 
me; but presently I saw overhead the roof of a 
dépot, and then Frank Ward’s face; then they 
moved me, and I fainted again. When I awoke 
next I was at Dr. Ward's, in bed, unable to 
move, to speak. I cared for nothing; I knew 
nothing; I felt nothing but physical pain. Dr. 
Ward, his wife, his little daughter of fourteen, 
my namesake, all came and went about my bed; 
then a Quakeress nurse, with a sweet kindly face, 
and another doctor, an old man—nobody else. 

I lay so a long time, careless of every thing 
but pain ; once or twice a day they dressed such 
external wounds as I had, and the dull anguish 
shot into vivid pangs that would have made me 
shriek, only I was too weak to cry out ; not that 
dressing my wounds was so painful, but every 
motion seemed to pierce me internally with mor- 
tal agony. I was worse hurt than the doctors 
knew, and they shook their heads over me, un- 
able to tell why I did not recover, for I could 
not speak to tell them why. 

After a very long time, longer than years have 
seemed since, though it was but six weeks, I 
had grown stronger; all this time there had 
been the same faces about me—nobody else. 

At length I could speak. I could tell where 
moving hurt me. I could ask the nurse not to 
tip the spoon so quickly when she fed me; but 








I could not ask questions. I dared not think ; 
I did not want to remember. So months rolled 
away, and still they were all so E:ad, all so pa- 
tient, all there, always—but nobody else. 

I never asked; I never knew; I do not know 
now; only in my dreams I see a face that is 
fairer than any other, and it smiles with a peace 
that face never wore here. And I have never 
seen Robert Gerhard since the day he bid us 
good-by at Camden. Frank told me once the 
daily paper was mislaid; but I found it, and 
saw that Dr. Gerhard died at Cairo, of Nile fever, 
a year afterward. 

When I was strong enough to bear it Frank 
told me that I could never sit up again, never 
leave my bed or my couch; he had seen to all 
my affairs, sold what I had to sell in Philadel- 
phia, for he knew me so well as to know I had 
better see other furniture and different trinkets 
from those; and now, he said, Thornhill was to 
be my home, and their house, if I could please 
myself with that arrangement. I did not dis- 
sent; I was as grateful as I could be then for 
any thing that implied life. I had enough prop- 
erty to pay my board and clothe me—small 
amount of that latter need should I know again! 
—and as for farther debts for care and skill I was 
contented to owe them to Frank Ward. He 
was the dearest friend I had, and almost the 
only connection. Others as distant as he ex- 
isted, but I did not know them; he had been 
brought up in my father’s house, for his mother 
had been my father’s first love, perhaps his last, 
since he forgot us all in dying, and called with 
his last breath for Susan Nesmyth ; and he treat- 
ed Frank like the son he had not of his own; 
educated him to his own profession, and left him 
a share of his estate; for Colonel Ward died in 
an outpost of Florida, having never seen his son, 
and Cousin Susan died also without seeing him; 
and there was nothing left to the child, because 
there was nothing to leave. I was of his age, 
named after his mother, motherless myself before 
I was seven years old, and ignorant till I grew 
to be a tall girl, and heard it outside the family, 
that Frank Ward was not my brother, and that 
his name was not Frank Wharton. A few years 
went by, and I was so much better that I could 
daily be moved to a lounge in the tiny parlor 
that joined my bed-room and looked out on the 
garden. These rooms had been Julia’s bed-room 
and the library ; but when I was carried there 
they gave their room to me; and when I could 
move the library was dismantled and furnished 
with fresh gay colors to make it cheerful. How 
good they were! . 

I will not describe those long years. What 
I have said I said because it is necessary to ac- 
count for my position in Dr. Ward’s family before 
I write about Susy. 

At the time I mean to begin speaking of her 
she was nineteen, and the greatest human com- 
fort I had. Not that I needed any more now 
than the helpless and the solitary always need, 
for Heaven is good, and time accustoms us to 
loss ; but Susy was a pleasure, and would have 
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been such to any one, though had I been well I | of the lesser spirits that the Spirit of all inspires 
doubt if ever I should have known. her thor- | both with life and breath and being? 
oughly. I think perhaps a better idea of Susan may be 

I can hardly call Susan Ward beautiful, but | gathered from old Dr. Fordyce’s opinion of her— 
she was very attractive; her figure well-devel-|the physician who had attended me, and had 
oped, graceful, and stately ; a profusion of brown | known her from a child; and the judgment pro- 
hair—dark brown, as were her eye-lashes, that | nounced on Miss Sue by Jinny, the black cook— 
fringed deeply dark-gray eyes; irregular feat- | a life-long fixture in Mrs. Ward’s kitchen. 
ures; a large but beautifully cut mouth, both; Dr. Fordyce said Susan was the strongest il- 
sweet and prim in expression; and a pale skin lustration of his pet theory of the duality of the 
that reddened easily with any emotion but an- | mind he had ever seen or heard of; and Jinny 
ger. I liked to look at her, because her face | confided to me, with a broad grin: 
was so changefully expressive. It gave one the} ‘‘ Law’s sake, Miss Susan! Miss Sue’s the 
same pleasure, in a higher degree, that is given by | dreffulest hand to make out ever I see yet. 
the flying shadows of a June day over a field of | She’s drefful peert, I declare! I telled Missis 
blossoming, purple-headed grass, or the sweep | Ward yesterday Miss Sue’s as good as a saint 
of a fitful September breeze across a wheat-field. | an’ as funny as a sinner. He! he! he! She is 

Susy’s charm lay in her character—a nature | so /” 
so far from perfect that one never could foresee} One thing, I confess, troubled me about Susy. 
its vagaries; forever fresh, and therefore forever | I have old-fashioned, orthodox ideas about the 
interesting. I never knew what she would say | duty and destiny of women, and whenever I see 
or do under any given circumstances. I might | a charming, interesting, reliable woman I want 
conjecture, and conjecture rightly, but that was | to see her married; but Sue was the most im- 
only achance. Not that she had no fixed prin- | penetrable person I ever met. 
ciples, for a deep, practical acceptance of religion | She was attractive enough to gentlemen, and 
as her living motive ruled her heart; but its | every now and then met with some young man 
manifestations were by no means always accord- | whom she seemed to like, and my plans in her 
ing to orthodoxy, and it was as impossible to | behalf rose to heights of hope and expectation ; 
formalize her as if she were a child of two years | when all on a sudden Miss Ward would cool off 
old. She believed in all kinds of theories one | extremely, drop the poor youth from her good 
after another, and as they successively ceased to | graces, treat him with scantily. -measured polite- 
commend themselves to her expanding intellect | ness, and he vanished, discouraged, from her ho- 
and experience she gave them up, owned her |rizon. Of course she was called a flirt: could 
mistake, and received the next that seemed to | I blame people for the epithet ? 
her plausible with entire simplicity. Her doc-| One day I asked her what had become of 
trines were only duties; her faith showed itself | Harry Pierson, a well got-up, gentlemanly young 
chiefly and mightily by works. She was a! man, who had followed her with a spaniel’s de- 
strange mixture of humility and self-reliance; | votion for six weeks, and avowed his intention 
sometimes seeming on the verge of self-conceit | of settling in Thornfield as a lawyer, but who 
in her confidence that she could do any thing | had disappeared like his predecessors. 
she undertook, and then falling back into such | ‘*Gone home to Egypt, Aunt Sue,” was the 
ingenuous surprise if any body praised her, and | answer I got. 
such open delight at being praised, or so candid | J should think you’d miss him, Susy.” 

a reception of blame, that she seemed to forget ‘* Miss him, aunty! he bored me to death.” 
she had any self, and to stand apart from all in- | “But I thought you liked him when you first 
dividual consciousness, as an angel might who . knew him.” 

had a wayward mortal to guide, and gladly re-| ‘‘ So I did, well enough; but he did not bear 
ceived suggestions as to that mortal’s shortcom- | acquaintance. He fatigued me after I found him 
ings or excellences. ' out, and I’m afraid I showed it, aunty.” 

Susan had a vast amount of reverence in her ‘¢T dare say you did, Miss! and very naughty 
character, but it was reverence for actual good, | you were, too. What right have you to drop a 
never for appearance or position; and she had, | poor young man from your civilities because he 
as a sort of counteractive force, a sense of the | doesn’t suit your taste ?” 
ridiculous painfully intense. Ihave known her| ‘‘It isn’t merely that, Aunt Sue, but I was 
laugh irresistibly at a sermon when every body | afraid I should despise him; and I shouldn’t 
else was crying, and her eyes fill with tears at | like him to find that out, if he liked me. It was 
some rude, earnest prayer in a conference room, | far better he should go home and console him- 
that made every body else smile. — | self by calling me fickle and unjust, than to find 

But why should I waste time describing a | | out I had a contempt for him. I can bear to be 
character that one might as well attempt to ar-| called names I don’t deserve ; but he could not 
rest and paint as to illustrate the free flight of | bear the truth ” 
the wind—the wind that is fixed in its own laws, ‘* What makes you despise him, Sue ?” 
yet ever varying its obedience to them—the mu- ‘¢T don’t, altogether, aunty; my reason and 
table in the immutable—type of the Most Divine | Christian charity forbid me to despise a man fcr 
—of the most reliable, of the power most of all what he can’t help; but I’m mortally afraid con- 
beyond the discerning of man, and therefore type tempt would get the better of me if I saw him 
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much—the old Adam is so strong you know. 
And, dear me! Mr. Pierson is such a miserable 
little stick! so weak !” 

*¢ Weak because he likes you, I suppose.” 

‘Qh no! he is weak of himself. Just im- 
agine his giving up every thing, his own ideas, 
his opinions, almost his principles when we come 
to any argument about things, because he hasn’t 
independence enough to say he thinks I am in 
the wrong.” 

‘¢ Why need you argue with him, dear; that 
seems an unnecessary putting him to the test.” 

‘Why? why because I like to talk about 

something besides the weather and the opera and 
dress. I can’t content myself with trash, Aunt 
Sue. I can not pretend to like it because I am 
awoman. If I am a woman, God made me 
with a mind of my own, and one that is never 
satisfied with such stuff as Harry Pierson can 
talk fluently. I want to talk about something 
that is worth words—nonsense or sense, I don't 
care which, but not stale chaff.” 
“‘ But you might treat him politely for all that, 
Susy.” 
«¢ What for? to have him be falling in love 
with me, and make a greater fool of himself than 
ever, and break, or rather bruise what small 
heart he has. No, indeed, he’d far better go 
home angry.” 

‘“* How do you know he would fall in love with 
you, Miss Vanity ?” 

‘‘ That’s true, aunty. I should wonder if he 
did, I am sure, but then he might; and he is 
so weak I feel bound to look out for him as I 
shouldn’t for a sensible man.” 

**Do you ever mean to marry, Sue ?” 

**T don’t know, aunty. I suppose I shall 
marry somebody if ever I fall in love with them, 
but I don’t think I ever shall dothat. Iam too 
old; I shall be twenty in two months, and I’ve 
never had a grand passion yet! It ought to 
have visited me long ago, according to novels.” 

A quotation came to me as she spoke, one that 
always suggested Sue, and I spoke it aloud: 

“Yet she could love, those eyes declare, 
Were but men nobler than they are.” 

‘“*Bless Matthew Arnold for that poem,” said 
she. ‘‘ He understood women when he wrote it.” 

** Bah!” said I, ‘no such thing, Susan. If 
he understood either women or love he never 
could have written that; it is simply absurd. 
Do you suppose women love a man for what he 
is, or can be, or could be? My dear! I'd far 
rather have had you fall in love at seventeen 
than at twenty-five, as you probably will do.” 

‘* Why, aunty?” 

** Because, at seventeen, if you had married 
an unfit man you would have moulded yourself 
to his calibre, and been no more unhappy than 
other women; but if you marry such a man at 
twenty-five you can’t do it; you are too much 
formed, too poised at that age to lose your indi- 
vidual nature in a man’s, especially if he is your 
inferior.” 

“But he isn’t going to be my inferior,” in- 
dignantly exclaimed Sue. 
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‘*T hope not, for your whole happiness would 
surely be shipwrecked then ; but you don’t know 
any thing about that. Love does not go by ra- 
tional laws and orders, my child!” 

“ Mine will,” said Sue, confidently, and there 
the conversation ceased. 

Several years passed away, much as usual. 
Susan was always just so kind and good to me, 
just so fresh and charming. Why shall I not 
say it all in one word ?—just so natural! She 
never stopped to think if this or that was proper, 
or conventional, or customary. Law never came 
near her from without; she was her own law, 
and her pure, direct, generous nature, freely and 
instinctively lived out, affected every one who 
came within its sphere: like watching a river— 
never-ceasing pleasure !—the self-impelled and 
self-constraining power of natural motion toward 
natural ends; the magnificent gravitation of 
matter; in her the more noble and glorious spir- 
itual gravitation of a true soul, tending through 
all channels, over all impediments, under all 
shadow or sun, still and forever onward—on to 
God. Of course in these years Susan grew— 
grew in character as well as in mind; became 
more liberal toward others, more strict to herself; 
gathered greater poise and purer independence; 
while time seemed only to deepen her tender sym- 
pathies and widen her love for humanity. Still 
she was in some way cold. She was tired of 
her experimental acquaintances with men, and 
shunned them more and more. She set less 
courtesy in her speech, and held more in her 
heart. Her friends now were of an unusual 
character—far older than she, almost always 
her superiors in some special and very manifest 
point, but all persons of mark, of decided char- 
acter, whatever was their position. One, an au- 
thor, a genius; one, a high-principled and hon- 
est politician (if, indeed, one can ever say that 
of any politician!); another, only a small mer- 
chant of dry goods, with little property and lim- 
ited education, but so honestly and fervently 
good that Sue’s moral nature bent before him as 
far above her in a height which she most covet- 
ed; and a fourth, a poor seamstress, who glori- 
fied her poverty and disease by a life of incessant 
self-denial and labor, that made her a saint in 
Susan’s eyes, and she treated her accordingly; 
for it was altogether impossible to impress on 
this heterodox young woman’s mind any distinc- 
tions of caste when a higher nature vindicated 
itself in any rank, though nobody was more apt 
and glad to assert such distinctions in their prac- 
tical use—in defining and raising barriers to keep 
asunder those whose natures were altogether sep- 
arate and discordant. 

At last Susan was twenty-four. She had lost 
nothing, in her quiet life, of any girlish charm 
of face; indeed her eyes were deeper and dark- 
er, her mouth richer in coloring, her cheeks suf- 
fused with a more living glow than in her girl- 
hood, and her figure more regal in its fuller de- 
velopment: she was striking now in aspect, and 
sufficiently attractive. It seemed to me that if 
she were not married now she never would be; 
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for daily her tastes were attaining a higher stand- 
ard, and she liked gentlemen whom she met far 
more rarely than she used to. I was a traitor 
to my own theories in this fear, but nevertheless 
it haunted me. I asked her once why she for- 
sook society as she did—why she did not thake 
more friends among women of her own age and 
class, and received for answer, 

“T don’t like what you call society, Aunt Sue. 
I never could see why women should make them- 
selves uncomfortable on a cold winter's night, 
in just as little and as thin dress as possible, to 
stand about a room and talk. If I danced it 
would all be very well; but oh! these conversa- 
tional parties!’ I went the other night to Mrs. 
Rivers’s; nobody but I had on a high dress, 
though it was cold enough to freeze one; there 
was no dancing, no music; all the men huddled 
in one corner of the room and talked about stocks 
and securities ; all the women, on the other side, 
discussed servants and babies. How I wished 
myself taking tea at Mrs. Smith’s, or reading 
out to Madam Thorndike !” 

‘*¢ Perhaps you are reasonable so far,” said I, 
laughing, for I could not but recognize the truth 
of the picture as I remembered parties; “ but 
how about the young ladies, Susy ?” 

**Don’t tell of me, aunty, for I should be 
treated as the Thracian ladies treated Orpheus ; 
but really young ladies tire me so! Some of 
them are very good and kind; but they daren’t 
say what they think; they daren’t speak their 
mind about any thing greater than the size of a 
pin-head, lest it should offend some dignitary or 
other. Look at Mary Rivers—she dislikes Mr. 
Rowe very much; but nobody can persuade her 
to say so, because Doctor Thorndike likes him! 
I like Doctor Thorndike quite as much as Mary 
does; but do you think I'm going to like any 
man on another one’s opinion ?” 

“You are not just, Sue. Remember that you 
are peculiar. You are more independent than 
most women ; and your education has permitted 
you to retain the trait.” 

‘*Peculiar! If to be honest and outspoken 
and independent, is to be peculiar, I am sorry! 
It is high time that those were commonplace 
traits, I’m sure!” 

“T don’t know what would become of women, 
Susy, if they were. Men do not like their wives 
to compete with them. They want gentle, mild, 
impressionable women, to take their opinions, 
and their ideas, and their orders without contest, 
and make them their own. I'm afraid you nev- 
er will be married!” 


** Afraid, Aunt Sue! I hope with all my 





the Thorns. Philip Thorn came back to his 
grand-uncle’s homestead, just on the edge of the 
village, with a moderate property that his mother 
had left him, and went at once to work on the 
neglected farm with an energy that seemed to 
supply the want of practice. ‘The old fields re- 
newed their verdure in spring, and the golden 
honors of autumn; the swamp, long noted for 
fever and mosquitoes, was drained, dried, burned 
over, and planted ; trees were set out along the 
lines of ragged fence, and the fences renewed. 
The house itself was put in order; a broad ve- 
randa added to its bare front; the tiny lawn 
rolled and manured till it glowed emerald green 
in any slant sunshine; and whole thickets of 
roses set against every pillar and down every 
path. It was evident Philip Thorn’s specialité 
was roses; at least the passers-by thought so, till 
August brought an odor of spice across the flow- 
erless rose hedges, and betrayed what greeted the 
seeking eye directly—beds all burning and blush- 
ing with carnations; and these passing, gave way 
to ranks of the superb sword-lily, flashing their 
sabres of flame, and rose, and topaz, into the last 
summer sunshine; while in the cool autumn airs 
bloomed a carpet of pansies—bronze, velvety- 
purple, deep gold, serene white, and every inter- 
mediate variety of this blossom that has a physi- 
ognomy. I confess that the reports of these floral 
splendors prejudiced me in Mr. Thorn’s favor. I 
like flowers too well myself not to like their 
lovers ; and when the hard work of his first sum- 
mer in Thornfield was over, he seemed inclined 
to improve the acquaintance that had hitherto 
been limited to formal calls. He came very oft- 
en to Doctor Ward's, and was always admitted 
to my little parlor—a procedure limited to very 
few visitants, for I could not bear much or gen- 
eral society. It unfitted me altogether for the 
endurance of such pain as I had to bear, while it 
increased the pain itself. 

I think nobody could have helped liking Phil- 
ip Thorn. He was a thorough gentleman, well 
educated, full of refined tastes, gentle, grave, 
earnest, and as kind as a woman. How could 
I help hoping Susy would like him ?—how could 
I help trying to bring about an attachment be- 
tween them? I should have thought myself a 
fool to offer help to the robin that yearly built 
her nest under my window in a tall fir; yet I 
thought nothing of trying to bend the lives of 
two human beings after my own will, and dis- 
turbing their individuality with my suggestions ! 
I might as well have thought, with Alphonso of 
Castile, to have bettered the creation! 

Mr. Thorn, however, unconsciously furthered 


soul I never shall, if that is the fate of married | my plan; for it was evident enough very soon 
women. Ifa man loves me because I am a fool, | that he admired Sue, and was never better pleased 


I shall pray never to be loved! 
wild, aunty. 
say ?” 
**Partly, Susy,” laughed I. 
About this time a “‘new” young man appeared 


Do you really believe what you 


| serene. 
on the Thornfield horizon, the son of an old| ner, no shyness, no blushes. 


I think you are | than when he set me talking of my darling. On 


Sue’s part, however, I had my difficulties. She 
liked to see Mr. Thorn, liked to talk with him, 
praised him, was abundantly civil—but always 
There was no fitfulness about her man- 
She looked as 


friend of Doctor Ward’s and mine, and a collat- | calmly into Philip’s face when she talked to him 
eral shoot from the oldest family in Thornfield, | as she did into black Jinny’s, and more coldly. 
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She heard the rumors that flitted about the vil- 
lage concerning his devotion to herself with un- 
concerned amusement. Susy was evidently un- 
touched; she went her way about the house and 
the village all that winter as bright, as good, 
and as gay as ever, with no change in thought 
or manner except the continual progress that she 
made in living. 

One fitful day in April Mr. Thorn had come 
in to bring me, from one of his cold-frames, a 
tiny wicker basketful of violets, whose cool and 
delicate odor made my little room all fragrant. 
He was still sitting there as Sue came down, 
cloaked, for a charitable visit at the other end of 
the town. 

**Oh, how sweet!” exclaimed she, as the 
breath of the violets met her on opening the 
door. ‘‘How do you do, Mr. Thorn? I’m 
glad you are here, for I was sorry to leave Aunt 
Susan alone, and I must go. Please, can I have 
two or three of your flowers, aunty, for my old 
woman ?” 

**No!” said I, smiling to see how directly she 
helped herself after the refusal. 

** Does a lady’s ‘no’ always mean yes, Miss 
Susan?” inquired Philip Thorn. 

*¢ Aunty’s is very apt to, when she says it to 
me,” laughed Sue, with a look full of love at me, 
that I knew Mr. Thorn would have given his 
eyes to receive himself. 

*¢ But is it so with all ladies, I mean?” 

** No, Sir; when J say ‘no’ I mean it.” 

* Then I hope you will say yes when I ask to 
earry that big basket for you to its destination.” 

‘But Isha’n’t, Mr. Thorn. No, thank you! 
I have a visit to pay where gentlemen are not 
received.” 

‘¢ But take me to the door as a convenience.” 

“No, Sir, you would not be that.” 

* Your basket must be heavy; it is unwieldy, 
I can see; what will people say to see you with 
such a burden as that ?” 

“* Say !”—Sue’s eyes glowed—‘‘as if I cared 
what they say! Ithink Iam a lady, Mr. Thorn” 
—Mr. Thorn bowed as low as was possible— 
‘and a lady can afford to do such things.” 

“¢A white gipsy,’ as your favorite book says, 
Sue.” 

‘That isn’t my book, aunty, only by its au- 
thor. Good-by. I shall thank you far more 
for staying with Aunt Susan, Mr. Thorn, than 
if you went with me.” 

**But, Sue, it rains!” said I, as the door 
which Mr. Thorn opened for her showed me a 
rapid shower falling before the open window of 
the large parlor. 

** Well, aunty, I’m neither sugar nor salt,” 
said she, turning on me one of her bright looks. 
‘* Good-by again !” 

Mr. Thorn shook his head as he closed the 
door. 


**T don’t know about that! She is both, I 


should say ; sweet as sugar and pungent as salt. 
Where is she going, Miss Wharton ?” 

*<To see a poor woman out in the Minories,” 
said I. | 





‘What? does she go out there to see poor 
people ?” 

**Why not ?” 

**T don’t know, really; except that I have 
always assOciated her unconsciously with all 
refinement and luxury. Not that I think her 
luxurious either, but she seems to me to have 
one of those artistic natures that shrink from 
whatever disturbs their ideal.” 

There was what kept Sue from loving Philip 
Thorn, I thought afterward, though I did not 
see it then. 

**You don’t give her credit for the breadth 
she has, Mr. Thorn. Sue is more of a Christian 
than an artist; refined and ideal she is, no doubt, 
but more human than either. Her heart is too 
warm to entertain any cold image of beauty 
when there is living sorrow or want to need its 
aid.” 

‘¢ She warm-hearted! Oh, Miss Wharton, I 
think her the coldest woman I ever knew! I 
should have been madly in love with her months 
ago, but that it seems impossible she should ever 
feel any thing warmer than affection; she de- 
spises men, I am sure.” 

**Youare unjust toher. Besides, there never 
was a woman made incapable of loving. There 
are degrees of loving, it is true; and I have known 
one woman who never loved any thing but her- 
self, but she did that with such devotion as vin- 
dicated her capacity !” 

‘¢T did not know you could be sarcastic, Miss 
Wharton,” said Mr. Thorn. 

‘*Tf you call honest speech sarcasm, I certain- 
ly can be,” said I, ‘‘and you are scarce different 
from other people if you do; but you don’t be- 
lieve Sue is capable of love,eh? Hand me that 
little box, if you please. I am going to do a 
very naughty thing, Mr. Thorn; but I can’t 
have you misjudge my darling; and it is no 
breach of confidence to show you these verses, 
for she does not know I have them, or ever saw 
them ; they came to me accidentally.” 

*¢ Miss Sue is a poetess, then ?” said he, with a 
little touch of what I should have called ‘sar- 
casm” in his tone. 

*¢* Heaven forbid! I could not ask a worse 
fate for my worst female enemy! Every wo- 
man writes a little once in her life though, and 
the very roughness of these verses will show you 
Sue is no poetess. After all, I don’t know that 
I ought to show them to you.” 

**Oh yes!” said he, with a long eager breath, 
seizing the paper, in which was written, in a hur- 
ried pencil scrawl, these unfinished lines : 

“Lord, I have prayed with lips of fire 

For human love to quench their fever! 
And yearned with passionate desire 
For a response that blessed me never! 
“How long shall I cry out in vain? 
How long shall heaven and earth deny me 
This transient solace of my pain, 
And angels sweep regardless by me? 
** How long shall youth’s enchanted years 
Lapse idly into by-gone ages? 
Wept by the hot, reluctant tears 





I scatter on their wasted pages! 
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“I was not made to live alone, 
A gorgeous lily’s dezert blossom, 
My life's sweet end were featly done 
Breathed out to bless one grateful bosom. 


“Lost in Arabia's arid sands 
The traveler dies, alone and thirsting; 
Love! love! in vain my heart demands 
And sinks with—” 


Mr. Thorn’s face flushed and kindled as he 
read. He laid the paper reverently back in my 
box, and bent his head on his hands. Only 
then did I feel distinctly what I had done; what 
good right Susan had to be very angry with me. 
I was fairly ashamed of myself. 

‘*Promise me that you will forget you ever 
saw that paper, Mr. Thorn,” said I. 

‘¢ Promise you to forget it? No, I never can 
do that; but believe that I never can speak of 
it, Miss Wharton.” 

His voice was full of grave emotion as he 
spoke. He went away as if he could not 
trust himself to say more; and I lay thinking, 
appalled too late at the idea, ‘‘What if Sue 
should refuse him!” The earnestness with 
which she had written out her heart in that pa- 
per had shaken his to its centre; and what had 
[ done? In reality betrayed her confidence, 
though not literally ; showed the depth of her 
nature to an eye that never was meant to see it, 
and possibly—nay, I could not but feel proba- 
bly—helped him on to a terrible loss and disap- 
pointment ; and this came of match-making! I 
was worn out enough with these apprehensions 
to excite me more than was good; and when Sue 
came home from the Minories with her empty 
basket her first speech was : 

‘¢ How pale you look, Aunt Sue! What is 
the matter? Did Mr. Thorn stay too long?” 

** Yes, he did!” said I, emphatically, feeling 
that he staid full fifteen minutes more than I 
now wished he had. Sue was vexed. 

“‘He ought to know better. That is so like 
a man!” 

** Don’t scold men, Sue. 
ther.” 

**Qh, father is good, too good; he ought to 
have been a woman! He is an exception to all 
rules.” 

** Besides, dear, it was my fault Mr. Thorn 
staid,” 

‘*T know better, aunty. Don’t take the blame 
for his sake.” 

As if I had not deserved it far more than he! 
But I dared not confess to Sue; it was all too 
late now; and she did not even know I had her 
poem, or had seen it. 

Two days after Mr. Thorn called again, this 
time to bring Sue a cluster of creamy white La- 
marque roses from his little green-house, where 
this rose held rambling possession of the back 
wall, twisted in with a purple passion-flower not 
now in bloom. Sue received them with frank 
pleasure, rather too frank to suit me, and began 
to arrange them in a deep blue vase. 

‘* How exquisite they are!” said she. 
Cecilia’s flower. 


Remember your fa- 


“St. 
Do you remember the garland 


in ‘Charles Auchester,’ aunty, and Maria Ce- 
rinthia’s memorial rose ?” 

‘*Then you know that book ?” said Mr. Thorn. 

** Know it?” said Sue. “Yes, by heart.” 

And immediately they were launched on a dis- 
cussion of the novel as eager and animated as if 
it had been the sole novel of the world, as in- 
deed in some respects it is. 

Susan was extremely pleased to find a sym- 
pathizer in this her special hobby; one such 
marked agreement in taste seemed to thaw the 
slight reserve that had hitherto iced their con- 
versation. Mr. Thorn was more warmly wel- 
comed, more cordially entertained; nothing 
clouded the ever bright frankness of Sue’s man- 
ner toward him. He went and came contin- 
ually, lending and borrowing books, bringing 
flowers, persuading Susan to walk with him— 
drive with him she never would, her great ter- 
ror being a horse; and not even Mr. Thorn’s 
gentle pair of thorough-breds and skillful driv- 
ing availed to conquer her cowardice in this re- 
spect. 

I began to feel, as months went by and Philip 
Thorn retained this footing in the house, that 
my best wishes for Susy were being fulfilled, my 
few but earnest efforts becoming successful. Mr. 
Thorn’s eyes were never off her wherever she 





moved, and intense feeling illuminated them, 
| but Sue took it all with serene quiet that slight- 
|ly vexed me I must own; so, in my superior 

wisdom, I not only continued to praise her lover 
| as I had done, but obtruded my good opinion of 
| him on every possible occasion ; quoted his taste 

as infallible; his ideas as final; his manners, 
morals, and aspect as if they fulfilled my notion 
of perfection. 

But all at once Mr. Thorn disappeared, leav- 
| ing cards and messages to the effect that he had 
| gone South for the winter. Mrs. Ward was 

very ill, so none of us saw him, but I knew well 
this move was sudden to him as to me. 

Sue grew pale and grave. There was enough 
| reason for this in her mother's illness, but yet I 
| had my own suspicions; and a secret pang of 
| mortification at my fine plan’s failure set me on 
| questioning her a little bit, that I might be alto- 
| gether sure. 
| **Sue,” said I, ** what do you suppose took 
| Mr. Thorn off so suddenly ?” 

She laughed ; there was an echo of constraint 
in her voice as she mockingly answered my 
question with an epitaph that had once struck 
‘us both, in a country church-yard, with that pe- 
| culiar mixture of amusement and disgust only 
to be caused by a funny epitaph. 

‘¢ Perhaps what ailed Desire Fenn’s baby, 
aunty : 








***Dear little child! 
This little flower 
Was taken sick, 
And died in an hour!" 
I could not help laughing. 
Sue.” 
“T can’t, ‘seriously,’ aunty. I’m not in a 
vein to discuss Mr. Thorn’s departure to-day. 


‘* But seriously, 
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‘What’s Hecuba to me?’ 
ma’s gruel.” 


I must make mam- 





his face; I heard his step fail of its old elastic- 
ity on the stair; and I perceived a wistful lan- 


“He ought to have been something to you, | guor in his voice that was neither natural nor 


Sue,” I said, grimly. ‘‘ Such a true friend and 
such an excellent young man is not a daily oc- 
currence.” 

Sue made up a perverse face. 

**Those poor, dear old Athenians !” exclaim- 
ed she. ‘I pity them with all my heart for 
the sniffs posterity has uttered over their honest 
speech about Aristides; and yet all posterity 
knows practically what a dreadful tediousness 
there is in hearing any body praised forever! 
Aunt Sue! Aunt Sue! you're a miserable 
match-maker. Don’t try it again, dear.” 

Susy looked at me with the most sparkling 
face of mischief, and nodded at me like an elf 


from behind the door she closed after her, leay- | 


ing me in a state of utter confusion, routed and 
put to flight, ignominiously defeated ; for I per- 
ceived at once why Philip Thorn had gone 
South. 

Mrs. Ward grew worse and worse; neither 
care nor skill could save her, and Sue was left 
motherless before spring came. 
ent orphanage from that of many girls, for Mrs. 
Ward had been Susy’s pet and idol rather than 
her guide and guardian. She was a lovely, 
frail, gentle woman, thoroughly refined and 
amiable; wanting in force, perhaps; but just 
the woman to charm the deep reserve and calm 
strength that were her husband’s traits, and just 
the loving, clinging nature to call out her daugh- 
ter’s tenderest emotions of affection and service. 
Susan mourned for her mother with passionate 
grief that refused consolation. She pined and 
grew wan visibly; nothing roused her, nothing 
awoke her old bright spirit of energy and cour- 
age. Something, I saw, must be done to recall 
her to life—done sharply and at once. 

** Susy,” said I, one day, as she sat sewing 
beside me, pale, speechless, and sad, “‘do you 
see how ill your father is ?” 

Susan started. If she had loved her mother, 
she adored her father, and looked up to him as 
a tower of strength and goodness no storm, not 
even such as this, could ever shake; so she had 
contented herself with keeping the house for 
him with punctilious order and quiet, and keep- 
ing her face calm before him. She had not seen 
how his loss wore upon him; she saw him very 
little, for his’ professional calls were greatly mul- 
tiplied by old Dr. Fordyce’s death, which took 
place soon after Mrs. Ward’s, and Frank Ward 
was a man who never let his own personal feel- 
ings, however potent, interfere with what he 
owed to others. 

But I had seen the struggle to endure his loss 
without outward show, for the sake of his fam- 
ily and his patients, wearing steadily on mind 
and body both. He began to give way to 
dreamy moments in his daily visits to me, when 
the tension in which he held himself relaxed, 
and the waves swept over him, and well-nigh 
drove the brave spirit from its hold. I saw new 


| healthy in its tone. 
| start; I intended to alarm her; for it was high 


It was a differ- | 


wrinkles, first shadowing and then deeply lining | 





I intended to make Sue 


time—and I did it. 

She answered my question with a flood of 
| others about her father; and having convinced 
| herself that mine was no idle fear, she rested 
| her head on her hand and gave herself over to 
| steady thought. It was a habit of hers to think 
| $0, steadily and persistently, when any new crisis 
demanded her action. Very brief, but equally 
| earnest, were these consultations between her 
| two selves—never without result. From that 
| day Susan threw off the aspect of grief; at least, 
| whenever her father was with her, and that was 
most of the time; for she began to wait on him 
and pet him as she had waited on and petted her 
mother—read to him at night, when he was too 
| tired to read—had sofa and slippers ready for 
| him after the day’s fatigue—drove with him to 
| visit his patients, the old horse that had gone 
| his rounds so long being Sue’s only exception 
|}in favor of the species—and made herself so 
charming, so sweet, so cheering, that her father 
revived as under a new sunshine, and seemed to 
lavish on Sue all the love that his loving nature 
knew; while Susan held him for both parents, 
and in her earnest devotion to his comfort found 
her best restorative, and bloomed again into 
health and spirits. 

About three months after Susy began to take 
her father in this tender charge an old friend of 
Dr. Ward’s wrote to ask him to take his son, as 
a student of medicine, into his office, and, if 
possible, into his family. Dr. Ward was about 
to refuse at once; but Susan, seeing in this new 
interest and occupation for her father a strong 
ally to her plans for his diversion and restoring, 
insisted on his consenting to a new inmate, and 
bestirred herself so heartily that at length he did 
consent, and wrote to his friend accordingly. 
Mr. Lenoir had been a class-mate of Dr. Ward’s. 
He was a Southerner, and a slaveholder of course, 
but, left an orphan early in life, he had fallen into 
Northern hands to be educated; and after a long 
school and college course, whose vacations never 
| tempted him to his plantation in Georgia, which 
was in the hands of his guardians, and flourish- 
ed to his profit, Mr. Lenoir married a pretty 
Boston girl, sold his Southern estates, and, en- 
tertaining himself with a little business, became 
to all intents a Northerner. Gerald Lenoir was 
his only son, and had chosen a profession rather 
than take up his father’s sleeping partnership in 
a mercantile house; and Mr. Lenoir was anx- 
ious to put him into the hands of a man he knew 
and trusted. 

So the youth came. I did not fancy him at 
first sight ; he was three years younger than Sue, 
but looked and acted as if he were at least that 
much older. He was handsome, well-bred, had 
been abroad, and but for a certain stiffness and 
super-propriety that almost always pervaded his 
manners, I should have pronounced them re- 
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markably good. Sue evidently did not admire 
him, he had been a spoiled child, and betrayed 
in a thousand minute ways the fact that Mr. 
Gerald Lenoir was to be taken care of first, and 
then the rest of the world. He knew how to 
behave well, but in the unrestrained intercourse 
of daily life, constant inadvertencies showed dis- 
tinctly that his manner was but an outer varnish 
—that he was not thoroughly a gentleman. Still 
he had delicate tastes, quick apprehension, and 
a certain social tact that was the result of or- 
ganization, and for several months my prejudices 
gradually declined, and I was glad he had come; 
I saw he entertained and occupied the Doctor, 
amused Sue, and kept us all in that wholesome 
restraint that is so good for sufferers under a 
great grief, forcing upon them self-control, and 
giving them a motive for endeavors after calm- 
ness and cheerfulness for the sake of others. 

As the year passed, and society began to creep 
again toward our shore, from which it had ebbed 
so long, I was curious to see the effect of social 
contact upon Gerald, as we all now began to call 
him: my first discovery was of his great power 
to bewitch women. I do not know wherein it 
lay, for no reason attains to the key-note of such 
a trait; it is a thing whose effect owns no cause 
discoverable to common eyes. One who should 
know says it is ‘‘ magnetism,” and adds, pun- 
gently enough bui with painful truth, 

‘*¢ Vady-kiliers’ are among the dullest, the 
most uncultivated, and the most selfish of men. 
But their influence over women is very extraor- 
dinary.” 

True, indeed, as women’s bitter experience 
can testify, and bringing one back to a question 
of the answer, For what is, or makes magnetism ? 

However, the fact stared me in the face, and 
pointed blankly at Sue. I begun to be alarmed, 
to feel that I ought to warn her; but I resolved 
to begin cheerily. ‘‘Susy,” said I, one day, 
after Gerald had been sitting with us half an 
hour, and promulgating some of his extremely 
proper ideas in a very dogmatic tone, ‘‘ Mr. 
Gerald is a little bit of a prig, isn’t he ?” 

Susy laughed. 

“ Just a little bit, aunty, not enough to hurt.” 

**T don’t like to see it in a young man,” said 
I, ‘* it’s next worse to pedantry.” 

**T don’t know, Aunt Sue! I don’t altogether 
dislike it, it is rather funny, and adds another 
grace, I think, like our old Aylesbury drake’s 
curly tail.” 

**Sue!” That was all the progress I made that 
time. Further tilts did no better. If I maligned 
him, Sue defended him; she suddenly set up an 
abounding charity for the faults and follies of 
young men in general, and Gerald Lenoir in 
particular, that defied and turned aside all my 
arrows. Moreover, she petted and waited on 
him almost as much as on her father, and, at 
length, drove me to utter a serious remonstrance 
and inquiry, at which she turned a lovely and 
indignant crimson, and answered very sturdily 
that she did not intend to marry Mr. Lenoir un- 
less he asked her. : 








“Oh, Susy!” said I, ‘‘ don’t think of it, my 
darling. Gerald Lenoir is neither good, nor 
gentle, nor strong; you can’t be happy with such 
aman, Sue. Don’t let him flirt with you; don’t, 
dear.” 

That was just so wise in these matters as I 
was! No Irishman could have blundered against 
his own cause more effectually. 

Sue grew more indignant, denied all I had 
affirmed of Gerald, sarcastically remarked that 
if there was any flirting Mr. Lenoir did not do 
it; finally shed a few proud and angry tears, 
and went away enraged—of course devoting her 
time and sweet attention more entirely to the 
young man than ever before, and not forgiving 
me for a whole week, if, indeed, she ever did. 

‘* T’homme propose et Dieu dispose.” I had 
my labor for my pains. Gerald Lenoir was 
never strong, and he had really studied too hard 
the past year, in his zeal to acquire a profession 
that should enable him to support himself; for 
among his few good qualities was a firm, cour- 
ageous independence. So he fell ill of a low, 
nervous fever, and Susan, in default of any good 
nurse to be had who could do more than care for 
him at night, spent every day, and all day long, 
taking care of Mr. Lenoir, who was at no time 
too ill to be dressed, but suffered from the lan- 
guor, restlessness, debility, and consuming weari- 
ness that characterizes such fevers. 

Why should I delay the natural sequence? 
Such a woman as Sue could no more watch over 
a sick person, as she had to watch Gerald, and 
not take them into the inner chamber of her 
heart at once, than she could tread through a 
prairie fire unscorched. It was enough for her 
to see this helpless and miserable man utterly 
dependent on her care, unwilling to trust her 
from his sight, unable to take either food or 
medicine unless she prepared it, to make her for- 
get every thing but his misery and her own all- 
sufficient will to relieve it. She would have 
given her blood to infuse into his veins, had it 
been possible so to serve or save him. She did 
what was more, to most women, than any such 
act of heroism: she bore all his petulance, all 
his irritability, his freaks of temper, and fits of 
sulking, with the tenderest sweetness, though 
they hurt her to the heart. She forgave him 
every thing, unasked; nay, she did not even 
know there was any question of offense except 
when she seemed to trouble or annoy him, and 
then it was she who asked pardon, who repented 
of her tiny and unintended sins as meekly as if 
they had been crimes, and received the ill-con- 
cealed annoyance, or sneer at her ‘‘ tender con- 
science,” that her patient granted as pardon with 
eyes full of shining tears, and a look of wistful 
pain that hurt me bitterly, though he neither 
perceived nor pitied it. 

I declare I could gladly have taken Gerald 
Lenoir by the neck and dropped him out of the 
window, to test there the tender mercies of 
priests and Levites! But I forbore to say so— 
it was now too late. 

Yet I believe the man loved Sue, as far as it 
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was in his nature to love any body but himself; | More prompt to handle arquebus, 


and when he began to recover, and, gathering 
self-control with strength, seemed to appreciate 
Susan’s care, and return her affection, I could 
not but be glad with her. 
certain amount of experience, that we must al- 


léw those we love to please themselves in their | 
way, not ours, however distasteful their way may | 
be to us, or however sure to induce results of | 


pain and penitence. 
So Susan came, after three months had pass- 


ed since Gerald’s convalescence, and getting be- | 
hind me as I lay on the lounge, contrived to tell | 
me she was engaged to Mr. Lenoir. After the | 
first expressive silences and spasms of epithet | 


were over, and I supposed it was proper to come 
back to common sense, I said, 

‘* Sue, do tell me one thing! How came you 
first to fancy Gerald Lenoir? You did not like 
him when he came here ?” 

** Why, aunty, I believe—I think—it was be- 
cause you used to say so much against him. I 
felt bound in hospitality to defend him—and 
then—and then— I don’t know, aunty. I 
liked him, I suppose. One does have a sort of 
feeling for a person they defend; and so—” 


I had made a match, after all! 
- * 


* * * * 


I retire from society with profound disgust at 
myself; and recommend to any deluded man 
or woman who contemplates experimenting on 
match-making the simple yet poignant remark 
of the classic poet concerning those individuals 
who slaughtered Old Grimes’s hen : 

“They'd better ha’ let it be!” 





THE FALL OF MAUBILA. 
A BALLAD OF ALABAMA. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 
EARKEN the stirring story 
The soldier has to tell, 
Of fierce and bloody battle, 
Contested long and well, 
Ere walled Maubila, stoutly held, 
Before our forces fell.’ 


Now many years have circled 
Since that October day, 
When proudly to Maubila 
De Soto took his way, 
With men-at-arms and cavaliers 
In terrible array. 


Oh, never sight more goodly 
In any land was seen; 
And never better soldiers 
Than those he led have been ;— 





1 The battle of Maubila was fought on the 1Sth of Oc- 
tober, 1540, between the Spaniards, under De Sote, and 
the Mobilians, under Tuscaloosa. If we may credit Pick- 
ett—and we attach great weight to his honesty and re- 
search—the place of the fight was what is now known as 
Choctaw Bluff, in Clarke County, Alabama. 


One learns, after a | 


The breeze was hushed as on we rode 





Or wield their sabres keen. 


The sun was at meridian, 
His hottest rays fell down 

Alike on soldier’s corslet 
And on the friar’s gown; 


Right proudly to the town. 


First came the bold De Soto, 
In all his manly pride, 
The gallant young Don Diego, 
His nephew, by his side ; 
A yard behind Juan Ortiz rode, 
Interpreter and guide. 





Baltasar de Gallegos, 
Impetuous, fierce, and hot ; 
Francisco de Figarro, 
Since by an arrow shot; 
And slender Juan de Guzman, who 
In battle faltered not. 


Luis Bravo de Xeres, 
That gallant cavalier; 
Alonzo de Cormono, 
Whose spirit knew no fear; 
The Marquis of Astorga, and 
Vasquez, the cannonier. 


Andres de Vasconcellos, 
Juan Coles, young and fair, 
Roma de Cardenoso, 
Him of the yellow hair— 
Rode gallant in their bravery, 
Straight to the public square. 





And there, in sombre garments, 
Were monks of Cuba four, 
With Fray Juan de Gallegos, 
And other priests a score, 
Who sacramental bread and wine, 
And holy relics bore. 


And next eight hundred soldiers 
. In closest order come, 
Some with Biscayan lances, 
With arquebuses some, 
Timing their tread to martial notes 
Of trump and fife and drum. 


Loud sang the gay Mobilians, 
Light danced their daughters brown ; 
Sweet sounded pleasant music 
Through all the swarming town; 
But ’mid the joy one sullen brow 
Was lowering with a frown. 









The haughty Tuscaloosa, 
The sovereign of the land, 
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With moody face and thoughtful, 
Rode at our chief’s right hand, 
And cast from time to time a glance 
Of hatred at the band. 


And when that gay procession 
Made halt to take a rest, 
And eagerly the people 
To see the strangers prest, 
The frowning King in wrathful tones 
De Soto thus addressed : 


**To bonds and to dishonor 
By faithless friends trepanned, 
For days beside you, Spaniard, 
The ruler of the land 
Has ridden, as a prisoner, 
Subject to your command. 


**He was not born the fetters 
Of baser men to wear, 
And tells you this, De Soto, 
Hard though it be to bear— 
Let those beware the panther’s rage 
Who follow to his lair. 


*¢* Back to your isle of Cuba! 
Slink to your den again, 
And tell your robber sovereign, 
The mighty lord of Spain, 
Who so would strive this land to win 
Will find his efforts vain. 


*¢ And, save it be your purpose 
Within my realm to die, 
Let not your forces linger 
Our deadly anger nigh, 
Lest food for vultures and for wolves 
Your mangled forms should lie.” 


Then, spurning courtly offers, 
He left our chieftain’s side, 
And crossing the inclosure 
With quick and lengthened stride, 
He passed within his palace gates, 
And there our wrath defied. 


Now came up Charamilla, 
Who led our troop of spies, 
And said unto our captain, 
With tones that showed surprise, 
‘“*A mighty force within the town 
In wait to crush us lies. 


**The babes and elder women 
Were sent at break of day 
Into the forest yonder, 
Five leagues or more away ; 


1 A threat, according to the chroniclers, made after 
Tuscaloosa had retired to his palace, and given in the 


shape of a message to De Soto, 


And in yon huts ten thousand men 
Wait eager for the fray.” 


‘* What say ye now, my comrades?” 
De Soto asked his men ; 
‘¢ Shall we, before these traitors, 
Go backward, baffled, then ; 
Or sword in hand attack the foe 
Who crouches in his den?” 


Before their loud responses 
Had died upon the ear 
A savage stood before them, 
Who said, in accents clear, 
‘*Ho! robbers base and coward thieves! 
Assassin Spaniards, hear! 


‘¢ No longer shall our sovereign, 
Born noble, great, and free, 
Be led beside your master, 
A shameful sight to see, 
While weapons here to strike you down, 
Or hands to grasp them be.” 


As spoke the brawny savage 
Full wroth our comrades grew— 
Baltasar de Gallegos 
His heavy weapon drew, 
And dealt the boaster such a stroke 
As clave his body through. 


Then rushed the swart Mobilians 
Like hornets from their nest: 
Against our bristling lances 
Was bared each savage’ breast; 
With arrow-head and club and stone, 
Upon our band they prest. 


** Retreat in steady order! 
But slay them as ye go!” 
Exclaimed the brave De Soto, 
And with each word, a blow 
That sent a savage soul to doom 
He dealt upon the foe. 


** Strike well who would our honor 
From spot or tarnish save! 
Strike down the haughty Pagan, 
The infidel and slave! 

Saint Mary Mother sits above, 
And smiles upon the brave. 


‘¢ Strike! all my gallant comrades! 
Strike! gentlemen of Spain! 
Upon the traitor wretches 
Your deadly anger rain, 
Or never to your native land 
Return in pride again!” 


Then hosts of angry foemen 








We fiercely kept at bay, 
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Through living walls of Pagans 
We cut our bloody way, 
And though by thousands round they swarmed, 
We kept our firm array. 


At length they feared to follow; 
We stood upon the plain, 
And dressed our shattered columns; 
When, slacking bridle rein, 
De Soto, wounded as he was, 
Led to the charge again. 


For now our gallant horsemen 
Their steeds again had found 
That had been fastly tethered 
Unto the trees around, 
Though some of these by arrows slain, 
Lay stretched upon the ground. 


And as the riders mounted, 
The foe, in joyous tones, 
Gave vent to shouts of triumph, 
And hurled a shower of stones; 
But soon the shouts were changed to wails, 
The cries of joy to moans. 


Down on the scared Mobilians 
The furious rush was led; 
Down fell the howling victims 
Beneath the horses’ tread ; 
The angered chargers trod alike 
On dying and on dead. 


Back to the weoden ramparts, 
With cut and thrust and blow, 
We drove the panting savage, 
The very walls below, 
Till those above upon our heads 
Huge rocks began to throw. 


Whenever we retreated 
The swarming foemen came— 
Their wild and matchless courage 
Put even ours to shame— 
Rushing upon our lances’ points, 
And arquebuses’ flame. 


Three weary hours we fought them 
And often each gave way; 
Three weary hours, uncertain 
The fortune of the day; 
And ever where they fiercest fought 
De Soto led the fray. 


Baltasar de Gallegos 
Right well displayed his might ; 
His sword fell ever fatal, 
Death rode its flash of light; 
And where his horse’s head was turned 
The foe gave way in fright. 


At length before our daring 
The Pagans had to yield, 
And in their stout inclosure 
They sought to find a shield, 
And left us, wearied with our toil, 
The masters of the field. 


Now worn and spent and weary, 
Our force was scattered round, 

Some seeking for their comrades, 
Some seated on the ground, 

When sudden fell upon our ears 

A single trumpet’s sound. 


Up! ready make for storming! 
That speaks Moscoso near; 
He comes with stainless sabre, 
He comes with spotless spear ; 
But stains of blood and spots of gore 
Await his weapons here.' 


Soon formed in four divisions, 
Around the order goes— 
**To front with battle-axes! 
No moment for repose— 
At signal of an arquebus, 
Rain on the gates your blows.” 


Not long that fearful crashing, 
The gates in splinters fall; 
And some, though sorely wounded, 
Climb o’er the crowded wall; 
No rampart’s height can keep them back, 
No danger can appall. 


Then redly rained the carnage; 
None asked for quarter there ; 
Men fought with all the fury 
Born of a wild despair; 
And shrieks and groans and yells of hate 
Were mingled in the air. 


Four times they backward beat us, 
Four times our force returned ; 
We quenched in bloody torrents 
The fire that in us burned; 
We slew who fought, and those who knelt 
With stroke of sword we spurned. 


And what are these new forces, 
With long, black, streaming hair ? 
They are the singing maidens 
Who met us in the square; 
And now they spring upon our ranks, 
Like she-wolves from their lair. 





1 Juan de Moscoso, who was camp-master, was some 
distance in the rear when the fight commenced, and 
came up with eight hundred men at the crisis described 





in the verse. 
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Their sex no shield to save them, 
Their youth no weapon stayed ; 
De Soto with his falchion, 
A lane amid them made, 
And in the skulls of blooming girls 
Sank battle-axe and blade. 


Forth came a winged arrow 
And struck our leader’s thigh ; 
The man who sent it shouted, 
And looked to see him die; 
The wound but made the tide of rage 
Run twice as fierce and high." 


Then cried our stout camp-master, 
“The night is coming down; 
Already twilight darkness 
Is casting shadows brown; 
We would not lack for light on strife 
If once we burned the town.” 


With that we fired the houses; 
The ranks before us broke; 
The fugitives we followed, 
And dealt them many a stroke, 
While round us rose the crackling flame, 
And o’er us hung the smoke. 


And what with flames around them, 
And what with smoke o’erhead, 
And what with cuts of sabre, 
And what with horses’ tread, 
And what with lance and arquebus, 
The town was filled with dead. 


Six thousand of the foemen 
Upon that day were slain, 
Including those who fought us 
Outside upon the plain— 
Six thousand of the foemen feil, 
And eighty-two of Spain.? 





Not one of us unwounded 
Came from the fearful fray ; 
And when the fight was over, 
And scattered round we lay, 
Some sixteen hundred wounds we bore 
As tokens of the day. 


And through that weary darkness, 
And all that dreary night, 

We lay in bitter anguish, 
But never mourned our plight, 





1 De Soto, finding he could not extract the arrow, con- 
tinued the fight, standing in his stirrups. 

2 Among the dead were De Soto's nephew and his neph- 
ew-in-law, with others of distinction. All the medicines 
having been brought into town and consumed in the 
flames, and all the surgeons but one having been slain, 
the sufferings of the wounded were very great. 








Although we watched with eagerness 
To see the morning light. 


And when the early dawning 
Had marked the sky with red, 
We saw the Moloch incense 
Rise slowly overhead 
From smoking ruins and the heaps 
Of charred and mangled dead. 


I knew the slain were Pagans, 
While we in Christ were free, 
And yet it seemed that moment 
A spirit said to me: 
‘¢ Henceforth be doomed while life remains 
This sight of fear to see.” 


And ever since that dawning 
Which chased the night away, 
I wake to see the corses 
That thus before me lay; 
And this is why in cloistered cell 
I wait my latter day. 


THAT DISAGREEABLE BIGGS. 


TRUST I shall be pardoned by a just, intel- 

ligent, and sympathizing public for bringing 
before them again such a disgusting person as 
Biggs. 

It will possibly be remembered that Biggs and 
I had a little disagreement in opinion relative to 
some claret, after which I felt it necessary, for 
my own comfort as well as to keep the man quiet 
about the matter, to perpetrate a dinner for six. 

Now I never do things by halves, and Biggs 
knows it. It was my desire to get up, at my 
own house, a neat little affair that should be per- 
fectly unexceptionable. I presume there would 
not have been any very great difficulty in fobbing 
off Biggs with an ordinary spread at a restaurant; 
but this would not satisfy my conscience. Evy- 
ery budy knows that it is only once in a lifetime 
that a great dinner is improvised. It is a ques- 
tion of time and thought, and I had every dispo- 
sition to bestow these on it. With this view, I 
commenced next morning arranging my bill of 
fare, and by 4 p.m. had proceeded as far as the 
soup. I had determined on soup—Soyer’s fa- 
vorite—which all must confess, whatever their 
prejudices may be to the inventor, is a most 
brilliant idea. What the whole dinner would 
have been that was so splendidly initiated I can 
leave to imagination. This was at 4 p.m., and 
walking up Broadway after my business toils, I 
felt happy in my soup; and, with the true im- 
pulsiveness of genius, knew that I should derive 
sufficient pleasure from the construction of the 
whole carte to entirely compensate me for the 
pain I instinctively felt that I must, in some 
shape, incur by dining Biggs. 

** Hallo! how about that dinner?” 








Biggs, as I’m a sinner! I shall believe to my 


' dying day that the man hovered upon Broadway 
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that he might waylay me coming up. I an- 
swered with quiet dignity, observing all the time 
that he had a strange redness about the eyes and 
an unwashed look; there could be no doubt he 
had eaten something the night before that disa- 
greed with him; a little good wine, such as he 
got with me, never could have done that. 

‘¢ Mr. Biggs, when a gentleman” —I emphasized 
that word—“ loses a dinner, he is ready to pay it 
at any time.” 

“Enough said,” ejaculated Biggs in a jerking 
way; “let it be to-morrow. When a good 
thing’s to be done, delays are dangerous.” 

Wretch! I was about to cry, but didn’t, you 
have spoiled the most beautiful of dinners—a feast 
worthy of Apicius, and you know not what you 
have lost. Dine, therefore, Pagan, upon bread 
and beef! As calmly as I could, under the ex- 
citement, I replied, 

*¢ To-morrow be it, at five.” 

‘We will divide the sitters,” said Biggs, 
“though, by Hoyle, I’m entitled to the whole 
four. You shall invite two, and I will do the 
game. ” 

This was a new phase, a light in which I had 
not looked at the picture. I had made no cal- 
culations on an obligation to entertain Biggs’s 
friends. There was no denying the justice of it, 
however; I therefore nodded an assent. 

Under such disadvantageous circumstances I 
could only do my best. A first-class dinner was 
out of the question. I draw a strong line of dis- 
tinction between the English and the French 
style of cooking. The first serves a dinner, sup- 
posing those who eat are already possessed of 
appetites; the second creates, as well as satis- 
fies, the appetite. The dinner was, therefore, 
to be a mere mechanical affair, without even 
a shadow of artistic genius. 

I am obliged to confess to a feeling of discom- 
fort that evening. I considered the matter thor- 
oughly, and with the aid of pen and ink I made 
up this bill of fare : 

SOUP. 
Beef. 
FISH. 
Bass,—Salmon. . 
ROAST. 
Beef.—Veal.—Duck. 
ENTREES. 

Mutton Chopz, @ la Julienne.—Beef's Tongue.— 
Chickens, Créme de la Créme. 
VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes. —-Cabbage.—Turnips.—Pease.—Asparagus. 
DESSERT. 

Suet Pudding.—Pastry.—Jellies, ete. 


I give this bill for the purpose of showing that 





though Biggs had defeated me in my first thought, 
I still succeeded in giving him a dinner not to 
be despised. I did not enter upon any touches 
of embellishment, for the simple reason that | 
my own cook is not an artiste—nothing, as she | 
herself expresses it, but an ‘“‘old woman.” But | 
though I say it that should perhaps not say it, 

she knows what to do when hunger is the sauce. | 





On a steak I consider her tremendous; and my 
theory is, that one who can broil a steak as it 
should be broiled, is an artiste, whether it pro- 
ceeds from nature or education. So far do I 
carry my prejudice on this matter that, if fortune 
ever favors me by allowing me to build a country 
of my own, I shall certainly make it death to fry 
a beef-steak. 

To-morrow came. I trust nothing to chance; 
therefore, in the morning before leaving the house, 
I sent a respectful message down to that bold Brit- 
ish lady, Mrs. Marrow, whom I have the honor to 
employ as cook, requesting her presence. When 
Mrs. Marrow came, I laid before her the bill of 
fare, and mentioned that I was about to have a 
gentleman dine with me (meaning Biggs) whose 
palate must be satisfied. Mrs. Marrow looked 
grave, and made sundry efforts to put her apron 
in her pocket without untying, manifesting, at 
the same time, great uneasiness relative to two 
grease spots on her left sleeve. Notwithstanding 
this, Mrs. Marrow declared, after understanding 
it was to be a ‘bacheldores” party (Mrs. Mar- 
row is a widow), that every thing should be 
‘**harranged” to please me. When Mrs. Mar- 
row says this I am satisfied there will be no mis- 
take. There was nothing now for my attention 
but the invitation of the two who were to make 
up the half dozen. Being entirely in the dark 
as to what style of people Biggs would bring, I 
was rather puzzled to know who to invite to meet 
them. It would not do, you see, to mix oppos- 
ing elements. After considerable thinking, my 
resolve was to ask Mings, a very clever, pleas- 
ant fellow, who knows nothing but books, and 
Widger, who knows nothing at all, and would be 
sure to agree with every body. That point was 
settled therefore. 

What Biggs has ever seen about me that should 
lead to such a suspicion I can not understand ; 
but it was painfully apparent through the day 
that he regarded me as one likely to become a 
defaulter at any moment. Biggs, in all our ac- 
quaintance, going over a period of several years, 
has honored me but seldom with calls at my place 
of business. On this day Biggs called twice. 
On my arrival in the morning I found him en- 
sconced at my desk, writing a note with a favor- 
ite pen of mine which I never allow any body to 
touch (I’m rather particular in trifles); and that 
note, I strongly suspect, was intended for me, 
and would have been left on my desk but for my 
sudden irruption. What its contents would have 
been I leave to imagination; it will be enough 
for me to lead the mind by telling what Biggs’s 
salutation was to myself as I entered. 

** Hallo!” said he, ‘‘how about that din- 
ner ?” 

There are moments in which indignation is 
too great for utterance. Had I followed its bent 
in this case I should have poured forth something 
which would undoubtedly have drowned the re- 
spect in which I am now held by my partner and 
my book-keeper, who were in the office at the 
moment. As it was, I only said, 


‘* Mr. Biggs, the hour is sharp five. If you 
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have any reason for wishing to back out of the | burglariously entered my book-case, which he 
engagement, you can do so. Myself and friends | certainly would have done but for the key. 
will meet and dine, at any rate.” We managed to get over the hour pretty com- 
To which Biggs responded with fortably. The Count only contradicted me blunt- 
*¢ Go to thunder!” ly six times, and snubbed me four, which was all 
At twelve o’clock Biggs called again. He | kindly smoothed over by Sniffen, who seemed to 
made no excuse for calling. He merely walked | have no hesitation in informing me, with an oily 
about the office, sat down in my chair every time | style, that I was wrong; in fact, always wrong. 
I got up for a moment, lifted the lid of my desk | Widger arrived, was introduced, and i in less than 
and looked vacantly among my papers; acting, | five minutes was told by the Count that he was 












altogether, precisely like a sheriff’s deputy just | 
put in possession. At two o'clock he dropped | 
out again, merely saying, as he closed the door, | 
‘¢ Sharp five,” and accompanying the words by | 
laying his right hand forefinger lengthwise open | 
his nose. 

With a perfect easiness in my mind that Mrs. | 
Marrow was entirely reliable, I did not hurry 
myself away from some business engagements, | 
and only reached my house at four o’clock. 

I started this relation, intending to conceal 
nothing, “‘ nothing extenuate, or aught set down | 
in malice ;” therefore I may as well say at once 
that Biggs was there—in fact, had been there for | 
an hour before, as Mrs. Marrow informed me. 
He had called her up to the parlor, questioned | 
her about the dinner, given some special direc- | 
tions, and (what I never do myself) gone into 
the kitchen with a PS. to them. Mrs. Marrow 
told me this (excellent woman!) with a flushed 
countenance, and a tear starting to her eye. I 
am sure that lady would never have been com- 
petent of going through with the farther prepa- 
ration, after this shameful outrage, had it not been 
for the refreshment of a little port-wine, which I 
immediately ordered, and insisted on her tak- 
ing. 

When I went to the parlor I found Biggs there 
with his two friends, one of whom he introduced 
by the name of Sniffen, the other as the Count | 
de Bouglem, of the Austrian service. Sniffen 
took my proffered hand patronizingly ; the Count 
refused it, glaring at me, and touching his fore- | 
head with the back finger-tips of his left hand— 
giving me the impression that he thought he had 
met me at some antecedent period, under ad- | 
verse circumstances, and had at last tracked me 
to his point of revenge. 

Biggs took an early opportunity to call me 








aside and confide to me that Sniffen had been | by heart. 


immensely rich — $700,000 or $7,000,000, he 
was not sure which—had lost it all in Wall 
Street. I could not, of course, help feeling a 
sympathy for Sniffen; but the Count I had con- 


| kn 
ceived a slight repugnance to, notwithstanding | 


a fool—a compliment which I think Widger 
rather enjoyed, if I could judge by his hearty 
manner of acquiescence. Then came Mings, 
| with a new pair of spectacles and a very fidgety 
|\look. Mings is rather absent-minded, I have 
| observed, and in this instance forgot ‘that he 
wore a hat; flushing up very red when I offered 


| to take it after he had become seated ; snatching 


it from his head, and making efforts to poke it 
under his chair; failing in which, he tried to 
hang it on a nail-hole in the wall, to put it in his 
pocket, to present it to Biggs, begging his pardon 
all the while, and finally only relinquishing it to 
me after a struggle. 

Tom announced dinner. A very good boy is 
| Tom, only given to laugh at all times proper or 
j|improper. I was really glad of the announce- 
| ment, as Biggs for the previous twenty minutes 
had been annoying me beyond all telling by 
making sudden dashes toward the door, which 
he would open about wide enough for the recep- 
tion of his nose for a moment, after which he 
would stride uneasily to the clock, for a long 
stare at its face and an accompanying yawn. 

Dinner! I certainly had no fault to find with 
Mrs. Marrow in the appearance of the table. 
Biggs walked round it twice, looking critically 
at every thing; after which he deliberately re- 


| moved the cushion from a chair to which I am 


accustomed, and placed it on his own. The ef- 
fect of this will be understood when I state that 
Biggs is rather given to stoutness, while I am 
decidedly the reverse. 

While the soup was being served Biggs took 
up the carte (copies of which I had written with 
my own hand and caused to be laid beside every 
| plate) and read with quite as much nonchalance 
|as though he had not been questioning Mrs. 
Marrow, and did not already know its contents 
He seemed to study it for a few mo- 
ments, and then casting upon me a look in which 
pity and severity were blended, he said, 

‘* It’s very plain to me, my boy, that you don’t 
ow how to get up a dinner.” 
The insult was so overpowering that I had no 


Biggs declared weer temporarily exiled by the | word of answer; wherefore Biggs proceeded : 





I do not know as it is matter worth ‘alling 
that Biggs had managed to find a key in his 
pocket that fitted my book-case, and was en- 
gaged, when I entered, in showing Sniffen and 
the Count my choice books, which I allow no- 
body to handle except in my presence. I am 
rather thankful that Biggs had a key upon his | 





** No one,” he said, sneeringly, ‘* should un- 
dertake to get up a dinner until he has read 


| ‘Beaumont on the Gastric Juice ;’ by which he 
| will learn what he should offer his friends for din- 


ner that would be easiest of digestion. Now, 
| Sir, let me ask you, as a sensible man, which I 
| presume you claim to be’”’—here the Count glow- 
ered at me—‘*‘ how you can offer any one toward 


bunch that fitted it, as by this chance I am re- whom you profess friendship an article to eat 


lieved from the necessity of saying that Biggs | 


| which will take six hours to digest, when you 
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can as readily offer something that will take but 
an hour or a fraction over ?” 

** Beaumont was in the harmy, Sir; Beau- 
mont was a sensible man, Sir,” broke in the | 
Count, who spoke English remarkably well, but 
with a strong London twang; so much so, that, 
had not Biggs declared him an Austrian, I cer- 
tainly would have thought him a cockney. 

**No man, Sir,” continued Biggs, ‘‘ has a 
right to impose labor on the gastric fluid unnec- 
essarily. William Beaumont, Surgeon, U.S. A., | 
Sir, set all that to rights long ago. When he | 
was stationed at Michillimackinac, in 1822, he | 
got hold of a man named Alexis St. Martin, a 
Canadian, who had been accidentally wounded | 
in the side by a musket shot. St. Martin be- 
came a splendid ficld for science, Sir, in conse- 
quence of the hole in his side remaining un- 
healed, and Dr. William Beaumont, Sir, was 

- just the man to aid science. And that he might 
not be interrupted in doing it, he hired St. Mar- 
tin, and kept him entirely for experimental pur- 
poses. 
had a hole in my side; I would immediately 
offer myself to Dr. Beaumont. 

** Dye see, my boy, the Doctor had a way of 
dipping out the gastric fluid from this wound, 
which had a valve like a bellows, and letting 
little bits of food down into the hole tied to a 
string; for the hole wouldn't heal, though the 
Doctor applied cataplasms until portions of the 
flesh adhered to the pleura costalis, and the sixth 
rib was denuded of its periosteum, and—” 

‘¢ What is the perry-rostrum ?” said Widger. 

**Read Beaumont, and don’t ask questions, 
Sir,” said Biggs, severely. 

“Now, Sir,” resumed Biggs, ‘‘taking Beau- 
mont as a guide, let us look at this bill of fare. 
Soup! Beef-soup isn’t bad to the taste when 
it’s properly made.” Biggs had dispatched his 
first plate, and was in the unmannerly act of 
duplicating it. ‘* What says Beaumont on beef- 
soup? Four hours. There, Sir, do you see 
that? Beaumont says beef-soup takes four hours 
to digest.” 

With which words, I solemnly declare, this 
man pulled from his pocket a copy of ‘*‘ Beau- 
mont on the Gastric Juice,” and thrust it in my 
face, at the same moment that he swallowed the 
last morsel of his soup. 

** Well, my boy”—he went on—‘‘ now let us 
see what you might have given us. Here it is. 
‘ Barley-soup, 1.30,’ or one hour and thirty min- 
utes. D’ye see that now? A clear saving of 
two hours and a half in digesting labor.” 

**Soup hisn’t a thing fit for soldiers, hany 
‘ow,” said the Count, with a scowl. ‘‘ They 
don’t feed people with soup in the harmy.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” broke in Mings; ‘‘no 
one will dispute the bravery, soldierly discipline, 





or endurance of the early Romans, and yet for | 


five centuries they were a broth and gruel eating 
people. It was not until five hundred years aft- 
er the founding of Rome that its people knew 
how to make bread; and then, for a long time, 
they wished they had not learned'the secret, as 





the establishment of the public ovens led to 
gatherings of the people about them, which were 
accompanied with tittle-tattle, gambling, and 
general vice, until laws had to be enacted to 
suppress all these bake-house evils.” 

‘* And it’s a great pity, Sir,” interrupted Biggs, 
impatiently, ‘‘ that laws were not enacted in this 
country to suppress bake-house evils; in fact, 
Sir, to suppress bread. What do we want with 
bread? What do we want with bread, when it 
takes 4.15—four hours and a quarter—to digest? 
Beaumont says so, Sir. Let people eat rice, 
which only takes one hour—a clear saving, Sir, 
of three and a quarter hours. Moreover, Sir, 
to say nothing of the dirt and filth of the bake- 
shops, of the slovenliness, and too often intem- 
perance, of the bakers, they adulterate, Sir. 
ADULTERATE is the word. You might as well 
look for honesty in a politician as purity in a 
bake-shop or in bread. 

‘** Now, my boy,” continued Biggs, addressing 


| himself to me, ‘‘I have nothing to say against 
I have often wished, gentlemen, that I | 


farmers ; but yet let us look calmly at the perils 
of bread, from the time of harvesting the wheat 
until it comes to the table. Did you ever hear of 
smut, purples, mildew, ergot, rust, and midges? 
All these are the perils of the wheat; but, worse 
than all these, my boy, did you ever hear of the 
‘Bearded Darnel,’ or Lolium temulentum ?” 

**T have,” said Widger; ‘‘I know what they 
are.” 

Biggs looked pleased, smiling benignantly on 
Widger. 

**T’ve caught ’em often at Newport, on the 
sea-shore,” continued that young gentleman. 

**Caught ’em!” ejaculated Biggs. ‘ What 
do you mean by ‘caught ’em?’ They ain't 
measles or chicken-pox.” 

*¢*Oh no!” says Widger; ‘‘they’re long things, 
| with green bodies, and wings that buzz when 
| they fly.” 
|  **Get out,” responded Biggs, looking savage- 
| ly at Widger, and making a fierce lunge at a fly 
{on the table-cloth. ‘‘ * Bearded Darnel’ is a 
| poisonous grass, very commonly becoming mix- 
| ed with wheat, causing sickness, and oftentimes 
| death, to those who eat it.” 

‘Tt was well known to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans,” ventured Mings, ‘and its effects are de- 
| scribed by various old writers as producing irri- 
| tation of the intestines, accompanied with head- 
| ache, ringing in the ears, confusion of sight, de- 
| lirium, convulsions, and paralysis. Burghard, 
| Schober, and various modern writers, agree on 
| its fatal effects.” 

Mings’s testimony was clenching; but I hard- 

ly think Biggs liked it. He does not seem to 
| like any one knowing more than himself. 
| J'll put all that out of the question,” Biggs 
| went on, ‘‘and come back to the bake-shops. Ask 
the druggists, gentlemen, what we eat as bread. 
But I'll tell you. We eat alum; we eat chalk; 
we eat bone-dust—no respect for bones—perhaps 
the bones of what was once your favorite dog or 
| horse ; we eat plaster of Paris, saw-dust, potatoes, 
not exempt even from the rot; spoiled starch, by 
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wey of stiffening; sometimes a touch of sulphate 
of copper, to give solidity; a morsel of carbon- 
ate or sulphate of lime, for whiteness. The days 
have come, Sir, when to be a baker is to be ca- 
pable of taking a professorship of chemistry.” 
‘“‘The Romans and Grecians,” said Mings, 
timidly, looking rather at me than at Biggs, 
“made many laws for the guidance of bakers. 
In Rome they were obliged to draw grain from 
the government store-houses at set prices, and 
were ‘forbidden, under heavy penalties, to mix 
any thing with it but salt and water. The Nor- 
mans also had restraining laws on the bakers, 


as well as the ancient French, who esteemed it | 
an honorable profession, each aspirant being in- | 


itiated after his apprenticeship with public cere- 
monies. The Athenians made a bread with oil, 
pepper, wine, and milk, which they sold publicly 
in the markets.” 

‘* Why shouldn’t we have,” said Biggs, ‘a 
sultan who would do like that one we read of in 
the Arabian Nights, who ordered the ears of the 
pastry-cook to be nailed to his own door for not 
putting pepper in acertain cream-tart? A pretty 
sight would the bakers’ doors in this good city of 
New York be, if justice were done!” 

By the time Biggs had got through this ha- 
rangue the fish was dispatched; and I could not 
but notice that he was cooling down from baker- 
heat with the identical claret he had vilified on 
the day before yesterday. 

‘* Now, my boy, I see here that you have been 
giving us bass and salmon.” Biggs said this in 
& manner that would leave any one to imagine 
he had only /ooled at these beautiful fish. Any 
one who thinks this is so, can ask Mings. ‘‘ Let 
us see what Beaumont says about bass and salm- 
on. Um! ‘ Bass, 3.00; salmon, 4.00.’ There, 
d'ye see that? Now let’s see what we could 
have had. ‘Trout’—ah! delicious little wob- 
bler!—‘ 1.30; cod-fish’—charming native pro- 
duction—‘ 2.00 ;’ a positive difference of 100 per 
cent. in digesting time. Independent of this 
fact, there is no nutriment in fish. Look at all 
the tribes or nations of the world who make fish 
a diet; they’re all miserable, puny things, un- 
it—” 

‘¢'There’s no muscular haction in fish,” inter- 
polated the Count. ‘‘ You couldn’t fight men on 
fish diet.” And, by way of carrying out peace 
principles, the Count made a dive for the last 
bit of salmon on the dish, and captured it. 

‘I’m not so sure about that,” put in Mings, 
apologetically. ‘*The Romans and the Gre- 
cians were very fond of fish, eating great quan- 
tities; and no one will assert that the soldiers 
of either of these nations, who often performed 
marches of twenty miles a day, under a load of 
camp equipage that would startle a modern sol- 
dier, were devoid of muscle. The monopoly of 
fish once almost caused a revolution in Syria. 
Gatis, a queen of that land, having ordered all 
the fish caught to her private table, and the peo- 
ple having a taste that way, there was likely to 
be trouble, until the queen consented to share. 
Something of the same sort occurs in these days 


in Great Britain, where every sturgeon caught is 
the royal prerogative, and is supposed to go to her 
Majesty’s table as a great rarity.” . 

Sniffen at these words opened his ears and his 
mouth. 

‘* What sort of a business operation, now, do 
you think it would be to export sturgeon in ice 
from the Hudson to the Thames, or to have ships 
built with tanks on purpose, and take them over 
alive ?” said he. 

Mings said he didn’t know. ‘* It wouldn't be 
a new thing, though, for the Emperor Vitellius 
had ships built with tanks, which were sent to 
sea for the sole purpose of capturing eels, of the 
roes of which he was excessively fond.” 

* Ah! now,” said Sniffen, ‘‘ there’s the man 
forme! Had I lived in the time of Vitellius, I 
would have taken a contract for supplying the 
royal kitchen. Think of a man spending twen- 
ty-five millions of dollars in four months on his 
eating, and who did not begrudge one hundted 
and fifty thousand dollars for a single supper! 
There was money to be made in those days, Sir, 
depend upon it.” 

Bah!” said Biggs, ‘‘ who wants to live 
among people that took breakfast at four o’clock 
in the morning, and stifled pigs before birth to 
make a choice dish for supper? Here, read 
this!” And Biggs stretched his greasy hand 
over and seized one of the books he had taken 
from my book-case, which he opened at a par- 
ticular page. ‘*‘'There’s a bill of fare for a par- 
ticularly nice supper @ da Roman. 

‘<¢ First Course. Sea hedge-hogs, raw oys- 
ters, shell-fish, and asparagus. 

** © Second Course. Pullet, oysters, shell-fish, 
sea-nettles, becaficos, roebuck, wild boar, and 
fowls covered with perfumed paste. 

‘© Third Course. A wild boar’s head, fish, 
ducks, potted river fish, leverets, roast fowls, and 
cakes from the marshes of Ancona.’ 

“‘ Nice mess that, now, isn’t it?” continued 
Biggs. ‘‘ To think of a great people, too, using 
asafotida, rue, and cumin-seed in their cook- 
ing.” 

I suggested to Biggs that though the ancient 
cooking might seem strange to us, our modes 
undoubtedly would be the same to them. The 
education of the palate, though based upon a 
certainty, is capable of great variations. We 
are continually straining for new effects in cook- 
ing, as in all other things; and these experi- 
ments will, of course, in time alter the entire 
diet of a nation, without at all destroying their 
good taste or gastronomic genius. ‘* What 
would the present race of English cooks say to 

the recipes in this book,” said I, taking down a 
copy of ‘*The Accomplisht Cook, printed for 
Nath. Brooke, at the sign of the Angel, Corn- 
hill, London, 1660,” ‘which was written by 
Master Robert May, who abuses the French 
dishes; calls them ‘ suwakt’ and ‘ niggardly,’ or 
‘epigram dishes ;’ and declares a dinner must 
be served in this order: ‘ Mustard and brawn; 
pottage; meat; fowl or game; fish and sweets’ 








—who recommends verjuice sauce with chickens, 
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mustard and sugar with lamb, and salt and cinna- | continued Biggs, swallowing almost a bottle of 





mon with pig, sparrows, and thrushes—who gives 
nine recipes for dressing snails, and cooks you a 
dish of frogs this way : 

‘¢ «Being sleyed, take the hind legs, cut off 
the feet, and season them with nutmeg, pepper, | 
and salt; put them in a pie, with some sweet 
herbs, cut small, large mace, slict lemon, goose- | 
berries, grapes or barberries, pieces of skind ar- 
tichoaks, potatoes or parsnips, and marrow. 
Close it up and bake it; being baked, liquor it 


with butter, and juice of orange or verjuice, nut-’ 


meg, salt, cinnamon, ginger, dates, mace, lem- 
ons, eggs, butter, white wine, and sugar.’ 

** There’s a recipe for you! Alas! poor frog- 
gies! 
natural tastes differ at different periods very 
considerably ; for, to say nothing of its being a 
doubtful matter whether frogs and snails would 
be considered an English dish at the present day, 
it is perfectly clear that, one hundred years be- 
fore Master May’s time, when Tobias Venner 
wrote his ‘ Straight Road to a Long Life,’ they 
were looked upon as food unfit for English stom- 
achs. In all tastes we change continually ; and 
it would hardly be believed, to view the thou- 
sands of acres over the country planted with | 
rhubarb, tomatoes, and egg-plant, that within | 
the memory of still young people these articles | 
were unknown among us as food. All vegeta- 


bles were equally unknown in Engiand in the! 


fourteenth century; and in the reign of Henry 
VIII. salad, carrots, cabbages, and radishes were 
not grown; and asparagus not until 1750.” 

I can not say that Biggs listened patiently to 
what I was saying. It was very evident he wish- 
ed to talk himself. We had finished our third 
course, consisting of as nice a bit of roast beef, | 
loin of veal, and pair of ducks as ever came! 
upon table; and each had done his duty, not | 
excepting Biggs by any means. That gentle- 
man leaned back in his chair, and surveyed the 
half-consumed dishes with stern complacency. 

‘*¢ Tt was my intention,” he said, ‘‘ not to have 


brought any one with me to-day, though it was ' 


‘so nominated in the bond,’ because I never yet 


saw a dinner spread for six that was quite enough | 


for four.” 


Could there be any thing worse than this—| 


Biggs sitting there and surveying the ruins of 
those three dishes, to say nothing of the mutton- 
chops & la Julienne, and chickens, créme de la} 
creme, and then declaring in effect that he was 
sorry he had brought friends, as it kept any one 
from getting enough to eat ? 


‘Beef, veal, and duck; mutton-chop and 


chicken. Now let’s see what Beaumont says to 
that.” And Biggs, for the third time, drew that 
book out of his pocket. 
* Beef, roast beef, 3.30.’ Ah! ha! three hours 
andahalf. ‘ Roast veal, 5.30.’ Whew! ‘Duck, 
4.00.’ By George, Sir, this is shameful! ‘ Mut- 
ton-chops, 4.30.’ Abominable! ‘Chicken, 4.00.’ 
A nice condition our stomachs are in! See your 


vegetables: ‘ Potatoes, 3.30; cabbage, 4.30; tur- 
nips, 3.30.’ 


Master May’s book shows clearly that | 


**Let me see. Ah! | 


Now you're a pink, ain’t you?”; 


Chablis at a draught. ‘‘You’re a second King 

James, you are. He declared that if he had an 

enemy he would invite him to dine, and give 

| bias roast pig. James was not altogether right 

though, for Beaumont rates pig at 2.30. You're 
| nice man to invite a party to dine with you, 
| and give them nothing less than 3.00.” 

The Count scowled, and helped himself, for 
| the fourth time, to duck; and then, turning to 
| Biggs, said, in rather a muddled voice, 

‘*If the gentleman hisn’t satisfied, I presume 

the gentleman can be satisfied; hand if you 
| hain’t satisfied, I presume you can be satisfied. 
| If any gentleman wants satisfaction, I presume 
the gentleman can have it.” 

No response being made to this amiable invi- 
tation, Biggs continued : 

** Now, Sir, let me tell you what you might 
have had. In the first place, if you had substi- 
tuted venison for beef, you would have saved ex- 
actly two hours, lacking five minutes: ‘ Venison, 
1.35.’ If, instead of veal, you had given us a 
roast turkey, you would have saved three hours: 
* Turkey, 2.30.’ And, Sir, if instead of giving 
| us duck, it had been goose, see the result in a 

| digestive point of view: ‘ Goose, 2.30; duck, 
4.00.’ Then, Sir, with your potatoes, cabbage, 
and turnips, why didn’t you give us pigs’-feet 
and tripe, which Beaumont says are digested in 
| one hour exactly? Why didn’t you give us our 
cabbage raw, Sir?” 

‘*¢ Raw ?” I shouted. 

“Raw? Yes, Sir, raw! 
| say, ‘ Cabbage raw, two hours; 


| ty.” 





Doesn’t Beaumont 
boiled, four thir- 

Do you think, Sir, a man wouldn’t rather 
eat his cabbage raw than lose two hours and 
| thirty minutes in the gastric operation? But I 

| Won’t get angry, my boy. I forgive you. Beau- 

; Mont says anger adds 33 per cent. to the time 
of digestion.” 

Mings, who had become quite uneasy within the 

last few minutes, broke out rather nervously with, 

‘*Cabbage is a very ancient vegetable, Mr. 
Biggs. It was adored by the Egyptians. The 
| Romans esteemed it as one of the most valu- 
able of vegetables; they cooked it with cumin- 
seed, coriander, oil, pepper, rue, olives, wine, 
mint, raisins, and flour of almonds. Hippo- 
| erates recommends it for colic; and Erostratus 
| for paralysis. In fact through all ancient his- 
tory it is recommended, Mr. Biggs.” 

“Bother ancient history, ” answered Biggs, 
moodily. 

‘* With pleasure,” said Mings; after which 
there was a dead silence for a few moments, 
only interrupted by the Count’s snore and Snif- 
fen picking his teeth. 

‘¢ What's your objection to pease and aspara- 
gus?” Isaid to Biggs, rather disappointed at his 
failure to pitch into these two delicious vegeta- 
bles. Biggs did not answer, professing at the 
moment to be entirely absorbed in an effort to 
remove a supposititious hair from his wine-glass, 
which had no other existence but in his impaired 
vision—indigestion perhaps. 
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‘¢ Pease and asparagus,” said Mings, *‘ are of 
honorable mention. Pease were known to the 
Romans, the Persians, and to Greece, though 
they were not brought to Europe until 1550. 
The first mention of them is their being planted 
by Michaux, a celebrated gardener of that time, 
in the neighborhood of Paris. Asparagus has 
only been cultivated with decided success with- 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, though 
the Romans raised it to weigh three pounds per 
stalk, and travelers into Africa during the sec- 
ond century, report seeing it from 12 to 20 feet 
in height.” 

**T don’t believe it, Sir!” thundered Biggs. 
‘Beaumont says nothing about them, nor about 
tongues either, Sir.” This is*a favorite way 
Biggs has of going off on an entirely different 
subject. ‘* What is tongue, Sir? Did it ever 

ecur to you what becomes of the livers, hearts, 
and tongues of all the horses that die in the 
streets of New York and other cities in the 
course of a year? Did you ever stand before a 
butcher’s stall and gaze inquiringly at the would- 
be bullocks’ hearts and livers that hang there 
temptingly, or at the delicious smoked tongues 
in the grocer’s shop? Did it ever occur to you, 
Sir, the great number of these articles that are 
sold in proportion to the number of animals 
killed, and the ridiculously low price of the first 
two? Why, Sir, sausages are nowhere in pro- 
portion, to say nothing of smoked beef. Horses 
and dogs, Sir, have much to answer for.” 

‘**Tt’s all prejudice, Mr. Biggs, depend upon 
it,” says Mings, in a desponding voice; ‘the 
Romans ate dogs, and no one can doubt their 
delicacy of palate. And though we don’t know 
that they ate horses, we are sure they ate asses, 
for Galen speaks of it, saying that the flesh was 
like venison, though he-does not recommend it 
for food.” 

‘Yes, that’s so,” says Widger, with an in- 
dorsing gesture. ‘*Some of our club told me 
the other day, when I was eating a real genuine 
Italian Bologna sausage, that them things were 
made from the meat of young asses. One fel- 
low, who has done Italy, says it’s a fact. I 
sha’n’t eat any more.” 

‘*¢ A reformed cannibal,” growled Biggs. 

Widger looked contemplative, and another sol- 
emn silence fell upon us all, while the dessert 
was being placed by Tom. The silence was first 


broken by Biggs, who spasmodically jerked out | 


a few sentences, filling up the vacuum created 
by his words with long draughts of Chablis. 


“Do you think, Sir, butchers are all honest ? | 


Don’t they know any thing about selling beef, 
veal, and mutton that has been stifled in the 
cars, or in crowded boats, bringing it to the 
city? Don’t they know any thing about re- 
ceiving and retailing the meat of swill-fed dis- 
eased cows? Don’t they know the meaning of 
blowing veal, to make a lean, unwholesome meat 
look fat? Ask them! Ask ’em, Sir, if they 
know what grown mutton is? If they don’t tell 
you, come to me, and I will. Well, Sir, grown 
mutton is, when a disease gets into the flock, 





and commences to carry them off without much 
wasting the flesh. Then the sheep are killed as 
fast as they show signs of disease, and shipped 
off to market. Do you think the butcher can’t 
tell this, and doesn’t get his meat cheaper? Of 
course he does. Does he sell it any cheaper? 
Of course he doesn’t. That’s the point. He 
can make more money off the bad article. Do 
you think the butcher is alone, Sir? No, Sir; 
look at your grocer! Now I suppose you think 
that article is pepper;” and Biggs seized the 
pepper-box and commenced dusting the contents 
round the table, awaking the Count, who im- 
mediately dashed into the pudding, and setting 
Widger into a violent fit of sneezing. 

**Pepper! Ha, ha!” resumed Biggs, with- 
out waiting for Widger to finish. ‘*‘ No more 
pepper, Sir, than I’m pepper. There’s an arti- 
cle, Sir, you buy ready ground and put up in 
paper, labeled, and bearing a respectable name. 
They give it to you with all these additions, pa- 
per, label, and respectable name, about twice as 
much weight for your money as you could get 
if you bought the article whole and ground it 
yourself. Now, Sir, how do you account for 
this? Aren’t some of these pepper-grinders ruin- 
ing themselves for your sake? Eh? I dare say 
you think they are. Well, Sir, let me tell you 
how they ruin themselves. In the first place, 
when they have to grind it, you see, they don’t 
care much if the article has received damage on 
the voyage of importation—a thing that all spices 
are subject to more than almost any other arti- 
cle we get from foreign countries. To make the 
most of this rea/ pepper it is ground exceedingly 
fine, that it may yield its flavor more readily, 
especially when the mixture is finished and ap- 
plied to the nose. The finer the powder the 
more readily it flies into the nostril. This be- 
ing accomplished, something must be found to 
add to its volume. Now the best thing for this 
purpose is oil-cake, for the reason that its greasy 
nature when ground causes this fine pepper to 
cling around the grains, hiding the oil just suf- 
ficiently to give the mixture that freshness which 
a really good pepper always has. For the same 
reason linseed meal is used, and an addition fre- 
quently made with soap-stone, sago, flour, or 





ground rice. It makes no difference in this 
case whether the pepper be white or black, the 
modes are the same. In fact, Sir, there is no 
such thing in nature as white pepper; it origin- 
,ated in the discovery by the natives of pepper- 
| growing countries of the fact that soaking the 
pepper pod in water made the outside husk to 
peel off. These rascals then brought the white 
insides to the traders, declaring it a new kind, 
of a much finer flavor, and received a higher 
| price. Of course it became fashionable, as all 
| unreal things will. People said it was milder 
and better! Of course it was, because it cost 
more money, Sir.” 

Biggs rested for breath, and absently swal- 
| lowed an immense spoonful of pudding. Widger 
looked very red about the nose and eyes. 
‘¢ Pepper,” said Mings—looking through his 
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spectacles, that were dimmed with the steam of 
the pudding over which he had been affectionate- 
ly leaning—*‘ pepper is an article that has al- 
ways been esteemed. The Assyrians and the 
Persians, who were the originators, as far as can 
be learned, of the gastronomic art, used it freely. 
The same with the Grecians and Egyptians. And 
the cooks of Rome were profuse in its ministry.” 

During this little eulogium by Mings, Biggs 
had finished the pudding on his plate, and drawn 
a dish of jelly toward him. He suddenly looked 
up at me, and pointing with his knife to the 
empty plate, said, ‘‘ Wasn’t that suet pudding?” 

I said it was; whereupon Biggs: 

“Let’s see what Beaumont says about pud- 
ding, eh! Ah! suet—that’ll do—suet, 5.30.” 
He looked sternly at me. ‘‘ You couldn’t have 
had rice-pudding, could you, at 1.00; or custard, 
made of eggs, 3.00; and boiled milk, 2.00, now, 
could ye? Oh no, of course not; must go 
5.30. What's this? jelly, eh!” 

It was time Biggs had found out what it was; 
he had eaten nearly the contents of one dish. 

** Jelly—gelatin; this stuff you buy in gro- 
cery stores, made like glue, and supposed to be 
nourishing. Do you know, Sir, that Liebig says 
@ man can starve to death in one month on that 
article? You don’t suppose for a moment that 
the trifle of sugar, wine, and lemon-peel that is 
cooked with it will support existence, do you? 
Doesn’t that eminent man say that the only dif- 
ference between gelatin and glue is that gelatin 
is higher priced? Do you know what it’s made 
of, Sir? Every thing: scraps of horn, ivory, 
bones, hide, old kid-gloves, old drum-heads, or 
any other species of parchment. Every thing, 
Sir, in fact, from a penny trumpet to a cart- 
wheel, will make gelatin !” 

Again Biggs rested for breath. 

I was glad that Biggs stopped for a moment, 
as it gave Sniffen an opportunity to show that 
he had not entirely picked away all his teeth, a 
performance at which he had been industriously 
engaged for some time. 

**T have no hesitation in saying,” said Snif- 
fen, ceasing from this industry, ‘‘that there 
has been a great deal of money made in this 
line ; and I shouldn’t hesitate going into it my- 
self.” 

For a moment Biggs was thoughtful. Whether 
it was the words of wisdom that fell from Snif- 
fen’s lips, or an emphatic snore that came 
from the Count at the moment, announcing that 
he had entered upon his second nap, I can not 
tell; but suddenly recovering himself, he made 
another onslaught on the castor. Widger clapped 
his hand over his nose, while Biggs seized the 
mustard pot. 

** Now, what's this?” he said, fiercely, look- 
ing at Widger. 

Widger said he didn’t know. 
Widger. 

“No, Sir!” says Biggs, ‘‘I'll warrant you 
don’t ; and nobody else does but the man that 
makes it. I'll tell you what it’s likely to be. 
It’s likely to be a mixture of pease-flour, rape- 


I don’t blame 








seed, turmeric; it’s likely to be bay salt, capsi- 
cum, and chromate of lead!—Yes, Sir, chromate 
of lead! We'll see, Sir; we'll see. I havea 
little bottle in my pocket; it’s useful in more 
cases than one.” And Biggs looked at me with 
a magisterial look as he pulled out the very 
identical bottle of solution of caustic potash he had 
used upon my claret. ‘‘ If this mustard be sound 
and unadulterated—this French Mustard, as they 
call it—it will retain its color under this applica- 
tion; if it is not the sound article, it will turn dark- 
brown. Its turning that color will show that it 
has turmeric in it—a thing that may be safely 
asserted of mustard in nineteen cases out of 
twenty.” 

Biggs dropped the drug into my mustard pot. 
And as Morgan Rattler says in the play, ‘‘A 
man doesn’t make his own father, boys!” so, as 
I didn’t make my own mustard, there ought to 
be no hesitation on my part in openly admitting 
that it did turn brown—“‘ deeply, darkly, beau- 
tifully” brown. 

If ever I invite Biggs to dinner again, may I 
swallow— 

** Vinegar! look at that!” said this person, 
suddenly grabbing the third bottle from the cas- 
tor. ‘I am informed, from very reliable au- 
thority, that the whole cost in these days of 
making a barrel of first-quality vinegar—cider- 
vinegar they call it—is exactly forty cents.” 

Sniffen sprang to his feet. 

‘** Forty cents!” shouted that speculative per- 
son, ‘‘ and it’s retailed at fifteen cents per gallon! 
Thirty times fifteen is four dollars and a half per 
barrel—one thousand per cent profit. Ah, isn’t 
that grand!” 

**Stop a moment, Sir,” says Biggs, ‘‘ until I 
tell you how this article is made. Old leather, 
Sir; sweepings of cobblers’ shops, old shoes, 
boots—any thing that has leather about it—vit- 
riolic acid ; let these soak until they are rotten, 
Sir, and then—” 

‘¢T shall make my own vinegar after this, and 
be independent,” said Widger, earnestly. ‘I 
have quite a stock of old boots at home; anda 
man, of course, you know, would rather consume 
his own boots than any body else’s boots, I sup- 
pose, eh?” 

** Tt doesn’t follow, d’ye see, Mr. Biggs,” was 
the remark of Mings at this moment, ‘that vin- 
egar should be made alone of apples, or cider, 
and wine. The Romans used large quantities in 
their cooking, as well as the Grecks and other 
nations of antiquity; but they did not make it 
entirely of one thing.” 

‘¢ Did they make it of old boots, Sir?” asked 
Biggs, with withering sarcasm. 

‘* Not exactly,” said Mings; ‘‘ but they were 
very skillful in the manufacture of all these little 
dressings for the table; and perhaps, if there had 
been a demand for a cheap article, they would 
have got it up any way.” 

**It’s my opinion, Sir,” continued Biggs, 
‘* though I quote ’em myself sometimes, that the 
Romans and Athenians were humbugs, Sir.” 
Mings turned pale. ‘‘ Humbugs! Mr. Biggs; 























The Romans and Athenians hum- 


humbugs! 
bugs ?” 

*¢ Yes, Sir, humbugs! 
people professing to find excuses for their indul- 
gence in the eating of meat after it was forbid- 
den by the Gods, and then running into such ex- 
tremes in its use. Xenocrates says the Athen- 


See the humbug of a 


ians were forbidden to use meat. At that time 
they had no fire; but Prometheus having pre- 
sented them with this useful article, they com- 
menced making sacrifices. One day, about 1500 
years before the Christian era, Diomis was offer- 
ing a cake to the Gods, and most likely went to 
sleep at the operation, and let a dainty ox snatch 
it from the altar and devour it. For this sacri- 
lege the ox was slain, and himself offered on the 
altar. Not content with this, an ox was offered 
every year, on the anniversary of that day. At 
last one of the attendants of the altar burned his 
fingers while turning the meat of the sacrifice ; 
and, to allay the pain, clapped the fingers in his 
mouth. It was so confounded good that the fel- 
low was continually thrusting them at the burn- 
ing steaks. From this he got to snipping off 
bits of meat; and, as crime is progressive, he 
was soon detected taking chunks home, which he 
and his wife made supper of. It didn’t stop the 
taste because they were both put to death. Oth- 
ers were soon thrusting fingers into the dinner 
of the Gods; and so beef came to be eaten.” 

* Another story tells,” said Mings, ‘‘ that the 
origin of meat-eating was that Bacchus killed a 
goat, and roasted it for his own table. And still 
another, that Ceres planted corn, which a ruth- 
less pig invaded and ate. It was killed, and 
eaten in turn. The pig was the favorite dish of 
the Romans and of Athens. We are told that 
when Marcus Tullius Cicero received a dinner 
from Survilius Rullus, a marvel of gastronomy 
was performed by a Sicilian slave, the cook of 
Rullus, who, after serving a dinner that was the 
wonder of the guests, as a finale brought in a hog 
cooked whole, a la Troyenne, as it was called. 
This was prepared by half boiling and half roast- 
ing; which was accomplished by spreading one 
half the pig with a paste made of barley-meal, 
oil, and wine, which was left on while the other 
half roasted,eand removed to allow that half to 
boil. This wonderful pig, when opened, was 
found to contain a smaller pig; and so on, for 
several pigs; until, when too small, a capon was 
turned out; after which a partridge; and so on, 
down to a becafico.” 

“Tt’s my opinion, Sir,” said Biggs, very posi- 
tively, ‘‘that those ancients lacked the true gen- 
tlemanly understanding of eating, to say nothing 
of their tastes. History tells us great stories of 
Vitellius and Galba, who spent such immense 
sums on their luxuries; but they were gluttons, 
Sir, for all. Vitellius was said to be always hun- 
gry. He would force an invitation every day 
from different Senators, sometimes going to sev- 
eral dinners daily; thereby ruining some of them, 
as it was no uncommon thing for such a dinner 
to cost as much as $15,000 of our money. 
You’ve heard the story of the peacock’s feather ? 
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Ah! now that was an invention worthy of mod- 
ern days, that a man might eat half-a-dozen din- 
ners without inconvenience. Ah! I envy Vi- 
tellius that invention.” 

Biggs leaned back in his chair, laid his open 
hand on the seat of that gastric fluid of which he 
had been discoursing, and looked calmly at the 
pile of almond shells, the contents of which, with 
sundry other edibles, he had committed to his 
pockets, 

Mings took up the theme. 

I don’t see but every period of the world 
produces gluttons,” said he, looking straight into 
Biggs’s eye; ‘‘ we have a story of Theagenes, an 
athlete of Thasos, who ate a bull entire; and 
Milo, another of the shoulder-hitting fraternity, 
who knocked down an ox with his fist and then 
ate itup. And we are told to believe that Cam- 
bis, King of Lydice, ate up his wife. No doubt 
many in the present day would be glad to do the 
same. Cantibaris, the Persian, ate until his 
jaws became tired, when his servants crammed 
in the food and did the wagging. I can answer 
for the present day, by saying that I can put my 
finger on a man now living within a few miles 
of the city of New York who, in my presence, 
ate a piece of salt pork, uncooked as it was taken 
from the barrel, weighing seven pounds, a loaf 
of bread, a dish of boiled potatoes, at least two 
quarts, ending off with a dozen of eggs, shells 
and all. 

‘‘Fuller vouches for one Nicholas Wood, a 
Kent man, who could eat a whole sheep at a 
meal. One day he ate three dozen pigeons; an- 
other day, with an uncommon good appetite, he 
devoured eighty-four rabbits and eighteen yards 
of black-pudding for his breakfast. A French 
writer also, whose name I forget, says that Mar- 
shal Villars had a porter attached to his house 
who was a wonderful eater. The Marshal being 
of an inquiring mind, said one day to this porter, 

“¢<¢ Franz, tell me, now, how many loins you 
could eat.’ 

*** Ah! my lord, as for loins, not many, my 
lord; five or six at most.’ 

*¢¢ And how many legs of mutton?’ says the 
Marshal. 

“¢ Ah! as for legs of mutton, my lord, not 
many; seven or eight, perhaps; not more.’ 

**¢ And how many fat pullets ?’ 

‘¢¢ Ah! as for pullets, my lord, not more than 
a dozen.’ 

**¢ And pigeons ?” 

**¢ Ah! as for pigeons, not many; perhaps 
forty or fifty at most, according to appetite.’ 

** ¢ And larks ?’ 

*¢¢ Ah! as for that, my lord, little larks, for- 
ever my lord, forever.’” 

Under the applause of this story, Mings re- 
tired behind his spectacles. Not that I would 
lead any one to believe that Biggs offered any 
encouragement. He is like my friend Powow, 
who writes for the papers, and who told me, in 
answer to the question whether he had read a 
great poem that had just appeared (my own, I 
may say, confidentially), that he never read any 
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thing except what he wrote himself. Biggs nev- 
er listens to any body but himself. Sniffen had 
fallen back upon his industrial pursuit, and the 
Count still remained asleep. ‘The appreciation 
of Mings, therefore, devolved entirely on Widger 
and myself. Tea and coffee were on the table, 
sending a delicious aroma through the room. I 
said to Biggs, ‘‘ Tea or coffee ?” 

‘‘Coffee,” answered Biggs much bolder than 
he generally makes achoice. ‘‘ Coffee, decided- 
ly—only old women drink tea. It may do very 
well for those who have outlived their beauty and 
agreeability. When I wish to take poison, I'll 
do it in a more condensed style. I don’t believe 
in dying by inches, or, as some of these old tea- 
drinkers do, drying up and blowing away. Tea, 
Sir, is an emphatic poison, killing its millions 
by inches. Talk about Cholera stalking out 
from its strong-holds in Persia and Afghanistan 
and ravaging the world every twenty or thirty 
years! What is it to the demon Tea, running 
unchained over the civilized world and counting 
its victims by millions, among the diseased and 
deformed, the consumptive and withering of ev- 
ery age and station? It is not enough, Sir, that 
the rascally Chinese fill their stuff with poison- 
ous drugs, but it must go through a second drug- 
ging when it reaches here. As a specimen of its 
work, even in the purest state, look at the tea- 
brokers and tasters. These men are supposed 
to make a fortune in ten years; in other words, 
they must make it very rapidly or they can not 
live to enjoy it, fifteen years being the longest 
time the human frame was ever known to sustain 
tea-tasting. Go, Sir, into one of the offices of 
these worshipers, and see him sitting pale, hag- 
gard, and withered over his half dozen little cups 
and hot water kettle, sipping and tasting, and 
ask him whether tea is fit for human food.” 

Mings remarked, ‘‘ A great Chinese writer, 
Lo-Yu, wrote of tea, ‘It tempers the spirits and 
harmonizes the mind; dispels lassitude and re- 
lieves fatigue; awakens thought and prevents 
drowsiness; lightens or refreshes the body; and 
clears the perceptive faculties !’” 

*¢ Well, Sir!” exclaimed Biggs, ‘* does tea do 
all that? I dare say the tea that Mr. Lo-Yu 
was accustomed to drink might have been capa- 
ble of this; but I'll venture to say that worthy 
gentleman never drank any of the article as it is 
prepared for the outside barbarians. He never 
took his tea, as we do, prepared by his country- 
men with a delicate touch of indigo and copperas, 
Terra Japonica and Prussian blue. In the late 
English inquiry into adulterations by Dr. Has- 
sell thirty specimens of tea were purchased for 
analyzation, not one of which was found pure. 
The adulterations consisting of the most deadly 
drugs, or the most deleterious substances. The 
London papers within a month gave an account 
of the breaking up an establishment for the 
manufacture of tea from exhausted tea leaves, 
which were bought from the restaurants and 
taverns for that purpose, and carried through a 
process fitting them for sale again. Do you 
think, Sir, this country is behind Great Britain 








in such manufactures? No, Sir; if our citizens 
have not found it out, you may make a sure 
thing of it that some gentleman from the old 
country will bring the discovery to this happy 
land, where he needn’t be afraid of the police in- 
terfering with his genius. Ah! what a blessing 
it is to live in a free country, where we have no 
Parliament, and no Dr. Hassell to be interfering 
with what we eat, and analyzing our food! Did 
you ever know, my boy, how they make new tea 
out of old? No? ThenI'll tell you. If they 
can get the exhausted tea leaves, they of course 
make the best stock. If these can not be had in 
sufficient quantities, the leaves of the elm, horse- 
chestnut, willow, or poplar will do. They must 
be dried first, then broken, after which they are 
dampened with a mixture of paste or gum, and 
rolled while in this damp state. A certain quan- 
tity of tannin is added to give them astringency ; 
then sulphate of lime and logwood for a color ; 
after which carbonate of lime for that whitish 
tinge good tea always has. A little black-lead 
will give it glaze, and a sprinkling of soap-stone 
bloom. Now, if the color is not exactly right, 
there are several things to correct that, such as 
indigo, turmeric, copperas, etc. This, you see, 
will make a splendid article to retail at twenty- 
five cents per pound, when nothing decent can 
be imported for less than three times the money. 
With this article made skillfully, you can mix 
all the way up, making something to suit your 
customer’s pocket. What a blessing it is,” 
sneered Biggs, turning to Mings, ‘“‘ that tea has 
been reserved for us; and how hard it was that 
the ancients hadn’t it!” 

“I’m not so sure,” was Mings’s response, 

“that the black broth of the Spartans wasn’t 
tea.” 
**Don’t believe a word of it, Sir,” shrieked 
Biggs; ‘‘ no nation could have existed as long as 
the Spartans, or been so warlike, if they had 
been tea-drinkers. Look at the Chinese them- 
selves, with all the advantages they have of getting 
the article pure, what they have come to; and, 
Sir, if we do not banish it from the land, we'll 
become just as bad. Our forefathers knew what 
they were at when they got up that little affair 
in Boston harbor, depend upon it. » I wish they 
would come to life, and pay a little attention to 
New York in the same way.” 

‘* Ain’t there any law to prevent it?” said 
Widger, who is naturally of an inquiring turn 
of mind. 

Biggs didn’t answer. Biggs doesn’t answer 
sometimes. Now, it must not be supposed that 
during the time that Biggs was destroying the 
reputation of tea he was utterly idle with other 
fluids. He had emptied his coffee-cup four 
times, preparing to drink the petit tassé of bran- 
dy immediately after imbibing the hot fluid, 
rather than burn it on the top as custom de- 
mands. Biggs said he did this to counteract 
the injurious effects that might arise from bad 
coffee, either from being mixed or damaged. 

‘*For, d’ye see,” he continued, ‘‘I’m not 
afraid of coffee if I were sure of it, but that’s im- 
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possible. Since the experiments of Liebig in 
the mines of Germany, where he tested the ef- 
fects of coffee on the miners, and found it answer 
as a substitute for meat, with superior effects, 
I am rather favorable to coffee, allowing you get 
coffee. Now, Sir, Hassell says, that, of the thirty- 
four samples of coffee obtained by him at differ- 
ent shops in the city of London, thirty-one proved 
to be adulterated; the greater part of them had no 
coffee whatever in their composition ; others only 
a fifth, a fourth, or a third. That’s a comfort- 
able idea, isn’t it? You may make a sure thing 
of it, that Dr. Hassell’s calculation will suit this 
locality, and a little more. This is an age of 
inventions, Sir; but the most wonderful is, when 
Java coffee is quoted at sixteen cents per pound 
by the bag, that a shopkeeper should be able to 
roast it—by which he loses nearly twenty per 
cent. in weight—grind it—by which the weight 
is farther diminished—and then sell it in pack- 
ages of ten pounds for one dollar, or ten cents 
perpound. Benevolent shopkeepers! determined 
that the weakness of a man’s purse shall be no 
hinderance to his enjoyment of the refreshing bev- 
erage. Liebig doesn’t say, Sir, that there is any 
nutriment in chicory, does he, Sir? No, Sir, he 
doesn’t. He doesn’t say that it is healthy for 
the public to drink a decoction of beans, that 
murderous physicking vegetable? Does he?” 

‘* Mr. Biggs is right,” said Mings, impressive- 
ly. ‘* Beans were condemned by the ancients, 
almost without exception. They were conse- 
crated to the dead, and offered in sacrifice to the 
infernal Gods. Pythagoras and his followers 
avoided them entirely, from the fear of chewing 
up a father, sister, mother, or wife in the process 
of mastication, believing them sometimes to be 
the harboring places for departed souls. Hip- 
pocrates declares that he trembled for his pa- 
tients when beans were in season; and many 
writers assert them to be of most difficult diges- 
tion.” 

“Yes,” says Widger, looking very sleepy, ‘‘I 
was quite sick myself the other day from eating 
pork and beans, with a few raw clams, and a bit 
of lobster, and a little peach brandy. It must 
have been the beans, now I think of it.” 

‘* Pork and beans,” I suggested, ‘‘ is our na- 
tional dish.” 

‘National granny,” said Biggs. ‘‘ National 
dish indeed! Why, Sir, it is an abomination ; 
it was invented by the evil one. Let’s see what 
Beaumont says about pork and beans. Hum! 
beans, beans, beans. Pork—Beaumont doesn’t 
say any thing about beans. No doubt he didn’t 
regard them as human food. Beaumont is right. 
Pork, let’s see what he says about pork: ‘ Pork, 
salt, 6.00; pork, fresh, 6.30.’ D’ye see that 
now? Can any man be so insane as to eat this 
stuff when he can have venison, 1.35; or tripe, 
1.00? Answer me that, Sir. A clear loss of 
five hours in digestion. Even an anaconda, Sir, 
would reject it.” 

‘* The Romans and the Grecks were very fond 
of pork,” suggested Mings, ‘‘and bred the pig 
with great care. Varro speaks of seeing a pig 





so fat that a mouse had built its nest in the hair 
of its back, feeding on the oleaginous meat with- 
out annoying piggie in the least.” 

** Which taste, Sir, in the Romans, unques- 
tionably accounts for the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. No nation can exist long as pork-eaters. 
I never thought much of the Latins as feeders. 
The Athenians were decidedly better; their laws 
governing all departments of trade in food were 
good. They were not pork-eaters—not in ex- 
cess, like the other chaps. They ate lamb, nice, 
young, tender lamb, with green pease and mint 
sauce. No sensible man gives a dinner and 
leaves out lamb,” said Biggs, glaring at me and 
running his tongue all around his lips. ‘*The 
Egyptians were another sensible people; they 
loved lamb, and offered it in their choicest sac- 
rifices. I have always looked upon Minerva 
and Juno, Sir, as two of the most intelligent of 
ancient women. They loved lamb, Sir, they 
did; and if ever I regretted living at the present 
day it was when I discovered that in 1350, in 
France, a lamb could be bought for eight cents 
and a chicken for a cent and a half of our mon- 
ey, while a pig, a nasty pig, brought half a dol- 
lar. I wish they weren’t worth any more now. 
Moses was a sensible fellow when he forbade 
pork eating.” 

Sniffen had joined the Count in the land of 
dreams, and Widger was plainly making prepa- 
rations for the same journey. Biggs was not 
dismayed. A capital soldier would Biggs have 
made: his continuity is great; and there need 
be no apprehension of his not returning to the 
attack, whatever attempts be made to beat him 
off. I thought of all this as Biggs jumped into 
the coffee again. 

*¢ And Liebig doesn’t say any thing, Sir, about 
burning corn, wheat, or rye in preference to cof- 
fee, does he? nor of potatoes, chopped, dried, 
and burned, or of burned sugar refuse, or of 
starch refuse, or of Swedish turnip served the 
same way as potatoes, or of old, musty ship-bis- 
cuit, or of acorns, does he? No, Sir! he doesn’t 
recommend all these articles; and yet, Sir, I 
pledge you my word as a gentleman” (a loud 
snore from Widger at this moment sent a scowl 
over the face of Biggs, who evidently suspected 
premeditation)—‘‘as a gentleman,” repeated 
Biggs, with strong emphasis, looking warlike at 
Mings and myself, “that all these things are 
used, and used freely, in nine-tenths of the 
ground coffee sold.” 

Biggs looked triumphantly round and resumed: 
‘¢ And now, Sir, let me tell you something more. 
That there isn’t even safety in the article un- 
ground and unburned. Every body knows, that 
knows any thing about coffee, that large quanti- 
ties are ruined in importation, by dampness in 
the hold of the ship, by which it gathers a blue 
mould, spoiling the fragrance of the article, and 
making it only fit to go directly into the roast- 
er’s hands. Even when roasted this blue-mould- 
ed stuff can be detected by its dusty look. Well, 
Sir, an enterprising Yankee—I'd speak his name 





if it wasn’t libelous—has got over all this diffi- 
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culty. He has invented a machine to remove 
all this blue mould. He just pours this dam- 
aged coffee into a cylinder, inside of which is a 
revolving affair like a patent churn, which keeps 
the grains of coffee continually stirring and rub- 
bing against each other, while a current of air 
is forced in from the end of the cylinder. The 
stirring and rubbing loosens the blue mould, and 
the current of air blows it away, so that at the 
end of a few hours this worthy New England 
gentleman turns out a splendid Joking article 
for the consumption of his fellow-men. Bless 
him! What do you think of that, Sir? We 
want an institution, Sir, like ‘The Queen’s To- 
bacco-pipe,’ of London.” 

**The Queen’s Tobacco-pipe!” said Mings. 
*T didn’t know the Queen smoked.” 

**Yes, Sir; the Queen insists upon smoking 
all the bad tobacco that comes into London 
docks. She has therefore built a nice little es- 
tablishment, handy to the shipping, where all 
the tobacco which, upon inspection, does not 
come up to the mark, is thrown, and an appli- 
cation of fire soon reduces all chance of its ever 
finding its way into the pipes or mouths of her 
faithful subjects. They call this ‘The Queen’s 
Tobacco-pipe.’ ” 

I had noticed that Biggs was taking his last 
cup of coffee without sugar. I therefore offered 
him the sugar-bowl. 

**T don’t eat sugar, Sir.” 

He might not eat it, but I am convinced that 
Biggs had taken sugar with his previous five cups 
of coffee. 

**T don’t eat sugar. No amount of refining 
can purify that article for me, Sir. I have been 
on the sugar plantations. I’ve seen ’em do it, 
Sir. I know all the mysteries of rats in the 
sugar-trough and dirty darkeys in the mills. Dr. 
Hassell says that ‘ pure and unadulterated cane 
sugar should be of a highly crystallized texture, 
of a light color, and frec from clamminess and 
moisture.’ Now, Sir, go into the groccries and 
examine the article, and say how much of it 
bears that character. And more than this, the 
same gentleman says, ‘ We feel compelled, how- 
ever reluctantly, to come to the conclusion that 
the brown sugars of commerce are in general in 
a state wholly unfit for human consumption.’ 
There, Sir, what do you think of that? He says 
good sugar mustn’t cake into masses; and he 
knows. Now I'll tell you what you eat for sug- 
ar. You eat bits of sugar-cane, saw-dust, sand, 
grit, starch, potatoes, Indian meal, flour, and 
lots of nasty things, too nasty to mention.” 

I was in hopes Biggs wouldn’t mention them, 
as I had noticed for some minutes a paleness 
overspreading Mings’s countenance. My hope, 
however, was scarcely born ere it died. Biggs 
began again: 

‘*I suppose you none of you know what Aca- 
rus sacchari is, do you? or Acarus farina, ci- 
ther? Eh? Well, Sir, both these things are 
nasty little animals found in sugar and flour; 
about as near as any thing I can mention, they 
resemble that fearful little insect coming directly 








under the notice of the barber. Well, Sir, sug- 
ar swarms with these acari, and flour too. Now, 
Sir, do you know what ‘grocers’ and bakers’ 
itch’ is? Why it’s a disease engendered by these 
disgusting little vermin getting under the skin, 
creating inflammation, and—” 

Mings jumped up and rushed for the door. 
Biggs leaned back in his chair, looked at me, 
and gave a long stretch. 

As I shut my eyes to shut away the sight of 
the brute I had just time to see him kick the 
Count under the table and fillip Sniffen across 
the nose, and to hear him say to these two per- 
sons as they awoke, ‘Come, let’s get out of 
this.” 

And away went the trio, taking French leave. 
Mings and Widger staid all night, with the aid 
of Tom. 





ONE OF THE NUNNS. 


N the month of August, 1856, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
met at Montreal. 

For fifteen days erudition was supreme. With- 
in the memory of living persons, the Canadian 
capital had never before been plunged into such 
an abyss of profundity. The streets were flood- 
ed with earnest thought, and the houses reek- 
ed with learning. Wisdom became epidemic 
throughout the city. The natives seemed op- 
pressed with mental overweight, diffusing which, 
they mingled endless recondite dissertations with 
their sumptuous hospitality. An invite to dine 
portended exercise of brain, as well as appetite. 
Reason feasted bountifully, and soul flowed ma- 
jestically. To Science all times and places yield- 
ed. You walked, and the stones beneath your 
feet paved the way to discussions on boulder 
formations; the mire which prevailed to great 
depth in the thoroughfares put you on a good 
footing to consider theories of deposits; the cu- 
rious bright tin roofs, which every where around 
glistened and sparkled, lighted up the path to 
pleasing chemical solutions of thought. You 
rode, and the patois of the French cab-driver sug- 
gested philological fancies. You looked above, 
and mind was elevated; you looked below, and 
understanding was secure. 

Montreal labored proudly, but painfully, un- 
der its weighty visitation. 

Each day the splendid Court-house echoed 
with intellectual reverberations. In one vast 
chamber, Old Red and his fellows were put 
through severe and incessant courses of inquiry. 
In another, Arrow-head writings and similar 
light literature were enjoyed. In a third, elec- 
trical excitements and mathematical levities were 
indulged in. Occasionally the three departments 
resolved themselves into one body, to listen to 
Professor A, while he solemnly demolished Dr. 
B; or to Sir C D, while he administered se- 
date annihilation to Mr. E. In all these ses- 
sions, @ stern gravity pervaded the assembly. 
Each delegate felt the dignity of his position, 
and failed not to sustain it. Especially was this 
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the case with the feebler lights, whose flickerings 
extended only to the seconding of motions, and 
the voting of thanks; and as for the feeblest, 
who shed no rays of intelligence whatever, be- 
yond sundry winks of approval of every thing 
that was said, and every body who said it, they 
seemed all the while immersed in perfect morass- 
es and sloughs of awful seriousness, so entirely 
given up to Science were they. 

But it is not of the delegates, nor of any sub- 
ject they debated, that I am going to tell. It 
is of a little sentimental phenomenon, however, 
which M. Michelet regards as the finest subject 
in the world for scientific investigation, and to 
establish an educational department of which a 
munificent bequest by a benevolent lady was not 
long ago made to a distinguished institution of 
learning. The bequest remains unmolested, be- 
cause, although the phenomenon has fastened 
itself upon the universal attention of mankind 
since the time of Adam—or, more properly, since 
the time of Eve—no one hereabout appears to 
have put himself in a position to lay down its 
laws. 

An odd contrast to the Associated Gravity be- 
fore mentioned was shown by twelve individuals 
of reckless demeanor, who constantly occupied 
the best seats and displayed the worst behavior 
in the Halls of Convention. They seemed insens- 
ible to the demands of propriety. They looked 
with the most depraved air of unconcern upon the 
proceedings, with which, however, they were evi- 
dently in some way connected. When Profess- 
or Tumpkins, of Tetherly, rose to demonstrate, 
with examples, his theories of storms, these im- 
perfect dozen, knowing Tumpkins, and loving 


or in the Society could have done. ‘The repor- 
torial instinct is keen. It detects intuitively 
what only the studies of years can reveal to 
meaner minds ! 

Among these vivacious gentlemen, the most 
vivacious was Mr. Roderick Delavan. He had 
a ready wit, unfailing spirits, a pleasant voice, 
and a good heart. In appearance he was singu- 
lar. A ruddy flame overspread his countenance, 
and settled fiercely in his beard and hair. Dis- 
tantly viewed, his ‘‘ distracted globe” suggested 
one of the pink balloons, so popular with infants, 
in a state of collapse. His frame-work was gi- 
gantic and jerky. He was fearfully and won- 
derfully set upon his pins. His invention had 
been tasked to aid the oddity of his presence. 
The authorship of his garments was unknown, 
but it is safe to say that Solomon, in all his glo- 
| ry, was not arrayed like him. He was a peram- 
| bulating joke. All persons discharged satirical 
|small shot at him, but they fell upon the hide 
| of a moral rhinoceros. By poking more fun at 

himself than all the rest together could do, he 

| cheated them of their sarcasm. Possessing the 
| best temper in the world, he was never ruffled, 
jand consequently became immensely popular 
with all who fell in his way. 

Mr. Delavan was the leading spirit among the 
| reportorial dozen. He arranged the pastimes, 
| and disarranged the labors, of his fellows, with 
| unfailing success, whenever he set out to. And 
| $0, one morning, when an unexpected adjourn- 
| ment of the Convention left them all at leisure, 
| he was at once invested with the mastery of pro- 
| ceedings, and requested to dictate the operations 
| of the day. A mountain ride in caléches, a spe- 





him not, gave signs of contempt by protrusions | cies of vehicle which it is undoubtedly good to 
of tongues, and foldings down of eyelids, and | be in, as it brings the occupant nearer to heaven 
shufilings of feet; thus producing tempestuous than he ever could have expected to be on wheels, 
illustrations on their own account, of a charac- | was first decided upon; and after its conclusion 
ter quite different from those prepared by Tump- | an expedition was organized to achieve the sum- 
kins, and not at all delightful to him. And mit of the great tower of the Church of Notre 
when Mr. H. Merry Front revealed new and; Dame. The principal difficulty of the ascent 
original chemical oils, and told about them in ; was encountered at the entrance, where an offi- 
liquid tones mellifluously bland, the bad twelve | cial was stationed to demand the sum of one En- 
irreverently mimicked him as to voice and ges- | glish shilling from every visitor; but this obsta- 
ture, until Mr. Merry Front had only troubled | cle overcome, the party rose triumphant. 

waters to pour his unctuous liquids upon, and| Half-way up the tower hangs the huge bell of 
developed symptoms of introducing vials of chem- |Montreal—the largest mass of melodious metal 
ical wrath, as well as oils, to empty upon the on this continent. All admired, and would have 
offenders. But in general, all those whom they | passed ; but Mr, Delavan, whose holiday frisk- 
reviled and persecuted bore it with meek grace, | iness had become irrepressible, suddenly an- 


and turned deaf ears to their wayward turbu- 
lence ; rendering them homage, furthermore, 
when opportunity offered, as if anxious for no- 
thing so much as to secure their affectionate in- 
terest. 


| nounced that he was fired with ambition, and 
| that his happiness depended on a visit to the in- 
| terior of the bell. He was resolved, as he said, 
| to penetrate to the source of sound. Eloquent 
| dissuasions immediately set in; and, as his com- 





These twelve objects of adulation were jour- | panions unitedly denounced the idea as rash and 
nalists—reporters ; on the integrity of whose | ridiculous, he straightway commenced clamber- 
pens the faithful record of the Convention’s deeds | ing with vigor. 
depended. Generally unacquainted with the After a series of violent efforts, he succeeded 
matters under consideration, they were of course | in grasping the heavy tongue, and in planting 
able to report them without partiality or preju- his shoes upon the iron ball at its end. A few 
dice ; and by a faculty peculiar to their profes- | seconds more of sinuous writhing, and he stood 
sion, they contrived to satisfy all newspaper ne- jerect, with plenty of space around and above 
cessities far better than the most learned profess- | him. Having thus accomplished his purpose he 
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was honored with acclamations, and requested 
to lower himself, which he might now do with- 
out self-abasement. 

But there was one circumstance which Mr. 
Delavan had failed to consider; and that was, 
that the bells of Montreal are accustomed to be 
rung, on the average, five times every hour dur- 
ing the day; so that the city may be said to be 
in a state of perennial tintinnabulation. The 
great bell, though better able to perform duty 
than most of his neighbors, is less frequently ex- 
ercised than any other; but, at the same time, 
is by no means permitted to remain idle. Just 
as Mr. Delavan commenced to work himself 
down by a careful and gentle process, his eleven 
associates saw the ropes tightening and the wheel 
turning. They shouted to him to make haste, 
but it was too late. The bell swung heavily over 
to one side, its deep tone crashed through the 
tower, and poor Delavan fell down among the 
timbers beneath, an inanimate lump. 

The fall was fortunately only of a few feet, 
but it was found that his face had been cut 
open by the iron tongue sweeping against it. 
His friends stood stupefied. Never was repor- 
torial equanimity so thoroughly upset. One of 
the party, after spending a few seconds in col- 


lecting his senses, hurried below with them, and | 


employed them in stopping the ringers, after the 
damage had all been done. The other ten stood | 


quite incapable of action. and left the injured 
man stretched beneath the bell, which gaped | 
down upon him with its great mouth as if dis-| 


mayed at the mischief it had done. 
Suddenly a fair young girl, who had descend- 


ed unobserved from the upper part of the tower, | 
She glided along the} 


stepped among them. 
rough flooring, and, stooping down, lifted the 
bruised head upon her lap. 

**Go for some water,” she said, directly ad-! 
dressing one individual; ‘‘ you will find some in 
a marble vase in the vestibule.” 

The messenger started off as he was bid, and | 
the frightened males, beginning to perceive w hat | 
was needed, now that they had been shown by a 
stranger, gathered around with great bustle. 

‘¢Please to give room, gentlemen,” said the | 


young lady, in a calm and irresistibly persuasive | 
voice; ‘‘two of you can lift your friend from this | 


uncomfortable place, and some one should search 
for a carriage, not a cab, to convey him away.” 
Ten reporters sprang forward to perpendicu- 
larize the horizontal Delavan. 
mitted to support him, and betrayed elation. | 
The eight baffled ones started off toward eight | 
different sections of the city, seeking carriages. 
It was curious to see how this gentle maiden | 
swayed the superior sex by her quiet words. The | 


superior sex was humbled, ventured no sugges- | 


tion, but submissively obeyed. It is always thus, | 
on such occasions. When there are presence of | 
mind in unlooked-for danger, careful thought, 
soothing sensibility, to be shown, the superior | 
sex goes down like the heavy end of a see-saw, 
and the opposite gender rises proportionately, | 
like the other side. 


Two were per- | 


By the time Mr. Delavan had opened his eyes, 
and brought his recollection over the brief in- 
terval of unconsciousness it had paused at, the 
aqueous messenger reappeared. Relieving him 
of his cup, the young lady softly removed the 
shaggy mane from Mr. Delavan’s eyes and mouth 
and other cavities where it had settled, and, with 
saturated handkerchief, set to work removing the 
blood-stains. Then, bending her face close to 
his, she scrutinized each wound, and finding 
none was deeply dangerous, showed gratification. 
A genuine pity beamed from her eye, and her 
touch was so delicate and her manner so consid- 
erate, that Mr. Delavan began to quaver, and 
forgetting all anxiety about his head, turned at- 
tention to the precarious condition of his heart. 

‘**Do it some more,” he murmured feebly, as 
his benefactress, having restored his countenance 
to something like its ordinary aspect—which was 
very ordinary, indeed—suspended proceedings. 

The young lady laughed. ‘‘I think he will 
survive,” she said—‘‘ you should take him away, 
now ;” and she gracefully withdrew, and ran up 
the stairs to the roof of the tower, whence she 
had come. 

Mr. Delavan was bent upon following. He 
had commenced a mental inventory of her ap- 

pearance, and had only had time to note that 
| she was clad in unrelieved bl: ack, and that she 
was as pretty as she had been good tohim. He 
| was not sure of remembering her, and that doubt 
he found very disgusting. 

Meanwhile the eight baffled ones had arrived 
at the church portal with eight carriages, ob- 
structing the streets, and filling the minds of ob- 
servers with expectations of a wedding or a fu- 
neral. Apprehending that seven-eighths of the 
| vehicles were superfluities, they took measures to 
| | disperse them—an operation attended with much 
difficulty, for the hack-driver of Montreal is the 
most leech-like mortal that exists. Attaining 
their end, they mounted to the belfry, just in 
time to overrule, by arguments and threats, the 
| upward aspirations ‘of their wayward Delavan. 
| ‘¢ Hambwell,” he said, “you know every body, 
| or can if you like. Fina out for me who she is, 
and I'll go home to bed.” 

Hambwell promised, and Mr. Delavan was at 
once escorted hotelward, and sandwiched between 
| two sheets. 

A few minutes after, a gentleman who had 
; emerged from the tower of Notre Dame at the 
same time that the sufferer was carried away, 
| knocked at his chamber door. ‘I do not wish 
to intrude,” he said, ‘‘ but I am a physician, and 
I have been asked to see if your injury was se- 
vere. Here is my card.” 

Mr. Delavan took the bit of pasteboard, thrust 
it, without looking at it, into the pocket which 
hung nearest the bed, and submitted himself to 
medical examination. Tis condition was pro- 
| nounced upon. He was informed that he suf- 

fered some pain, and that his face testified that 
| he had been through a bad scrape. As to the 
future, that was uncertain; but it appeared like- 
lly that, unless it took longer, two or three days 
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would probably be sufficient to restore him to 
active pursuits. ‘‘ If you like,” said the doctor, 
who seemed an amiable gentleman, ‘I will send 
you some ointment, although there is no reason 
why you should not get on just as well without.” 
And so, recommending Mr. Delavan to put a 
good face on it, he withdrew, accompanied by 
thanks. 

For three days Mr. Delavan kept his room; 
and, as his body was closely confined, his mind 
occasionally wandered, by way of compensa- 
tion. 

His talk ran wildly on the subject of belles 
and their tongues, which, he averred, brought 
great annoyance, and yet great consolation, to 
mankind, as in his own case. At this his friends 
mourned, for they mistrusted the sanity of him 
who uttered such melancholy levity. 

He called incessantly for Hambwell, to whom 
he had intrusted the duty of discovering his good 
Samaritan. He said suspense was torture. He 
had found it so when hanging from the bell of 
Notre Dame—still more did he find it so now. 
And then his friends again filled the air with 
lamentations. 

Mr. Hambwell was equal to satisfying the 
longings of the stricken Delavan. He was a 
native journalist, and a part of his daily task 
was to learn all about every distinguished person 
in town. Three evenings of earnest search were 
at length rewarded as he wished. He went to 


the bed where his friend was laid out, and pros- 


trated him unnecessarily by a piece of informa- 
tion which he let off in his ear. 

**One of the nuns?” gasped Mr. Delavan, 
horror-stricken. 

‘* Yes, to be sure,” said Mr. Hambwell—‘‘ be- 
longs to Montreal. I should have found it out 
before, only she lives a little way out of town.” 

**Unfeeling man, a little way out of town! 
A little way out of the world, you mean. Leave 
me, Hambwell, leave me. My hopes, like au- 
tumn leaves, are dried up and blown away.” 
[This with pathetic anguish. ] 

The next morning Mr. Delavan announced 
intentions of refusing the ordinary nourishment 
of mortals, and feeding on despair. All endeay- 
ors to divert him failed. Resolute martyrdom 
was stamped upon his brow. Entreaties having 
proved unavailing, a breakfast was ordered in, 
at sight of which he melted to the extent of an 
omelet and a chicken wing. He then returned 
to his morbid frame of mind, with the declara- 
tion that he would at once go and listen to 
Tumpkins, of Tetherly, upon whatever subject 
he might that day discourse. 

At the Seat of Learning he looked around 
for Hambwell, but Hambwell had Ethnology in 
charge, in another room. So he consulted with 
other brethren. Much anti-Catholic sentiment 
was delivered, and a special abhorrence of con- 
vents and like institutions expressed. For their 
inmates, however, more genial feelings were ac- 
knowledged. Mr. Delavan moreover developed 
plans for exploring every religious establishment 
in Montreal, rather than fail to offer grateful 





thanks to his fair minister of mercy. His com- 
panions counseled moderation, and Mr. Delavan 
laughed them to scorn. 


Four days after this, the Scientific Association 
luxuriated on the bosom of the Saint Lawrence. 
It was the last, and the most brilliant, of the 
numberless excursions with which the generous 
Canadians entertained their guests. 

It is a sad truth, that the occupations of this 
brief space of time had banished most of Mr. 
Delavan’s tender memories. The bell episode 
was floating from his mind. Black patches, af- 
fording physiognomical varieties of Rouge et 
Noir, and consequent cuticular irritations, en- 
forced the recollection of his facial bruises; but 
the scratch upon his heart had healed. Alas! 
that inconstancy should—([the reader will here 
introduce moral reflections suitable to the occa- 
sion. ] 

He wandered among the crowds upon the 
steamer’s deck, as joyous as the scene around 
him. All was animated. The Scientific Con- 
gress had successfully terminated. The great 
guns had fired their last argumentative round 
shot, the weavers of wisdom had spun their last 
thread, the lions had uttered their last roar. To 
pleasure now all turned, nor turned in vain. 

Mr. Delavan shot back and forth like a fiery 
projectile of uncertain destination. For thirty 
minutes his spirit bounded and his tongue clash- 
ed, until, going sternward, he caught sight of 
something which quenched the outward expres- 
sion of his ardor, but caused him to burn inward- 
ly, with ten-fold eagerness. 

Sitting alone, and gazing upon the water, her 
face partly turned his way, was his half-forgotten 
benefactress. She was still clad in black, and 
she was very pale; but her face was as the peep 
of earliest dawn rising from clouded night. Of 
the throng that moved about her, she seemed to 
form no part; so Mr. Delavan took courage, and 
approached her. 

She saw him as he came, and waited for him 
to speak. 

**T am very glad to see you,” he said; ‘I 
would not willingly have gone from Montreal 
without saying to you how deeply I felt your kind 
attention. I have looked for you continually” 
[Oh! Mrs. Opie], ‘‘ but almost gave up hope of 
meeting you.” 

“Tt was nothing,” said the young lady, ‘‘ no- 
thing at all. Iam glad you are recovered. We 
would probably have met before, only I have 
been ill myself, and detained at home.” 

*¢ Have you, too, been ill?” 

‘¢Somewhat; I ought not to be abroad to-day.” 

Then followed a fragmentary and puzzling 
conversation. Mr. Delavan unable to fathom 
the notion of a convent resident coming out on 
a pleasure voyage, felt embarrassed—a most un- 
usual state of things with him, as with all news- 
paper reporters. The young lady, timidly tread- 
ing on the dangerous ground of an accidental 
acquaintance, took hesitating steps of speech, 
and seemed confused. 
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Gradually this wore off in a certain degree, 
and a colloquy of partial equivoque ensued. 
Persone—Mr. Delavan, gaunt, scarred, and not 
of fascinating mien: Delicate damsel, fair, flut- 
tered, and entrancing. 

Beast.—‘‘ Indeed, I was for some reasons 
much surprised to find you here.” [Aside.— 
** She must understand that.”] 

Beauty.—*‘ You think one in my condition 
should not have ventured?” [Aside.—‘‘ He 
means I look not quite recovered.”] 

Beast.—*‘ Pardon me—yes.” 

Beauty.—‘‘ Oh, there is no danger, I am 
sure.” 

Beast. — ‘“*No danger, but—”  [Pause.] 
“Well, for me, I am delighted that you are 
here. It gives me the chance to assure you at 
least that I am not ungrateful.” 

Beacty.—‘‘ There is nothing to be grateful 
for. I could not help, when I saw you from the 
tower, turning round with that hideous wheel—” 

Beast.—“ Like Ixion.” 

Beauty.—“ Perhaps.” 

Beast.—‘‘ No; for Ixion went to the devil, 
and I fell into the presence of an angel.” 

Beauty.—* You are poetical, Sir.” 

Beast.—‘‘ Poetry is truth, here, as it always 
should be” [pathetically]. 

Beauty.—“ Well, try not to tempt fate any 
more.” 

Beast.—* It was a rashness which I do not 
regret, since it made us acquainted.” 

Beauty.—‘‘Oh!” [Pause.] ‘I sometimes 
go about on premeditated missions of mercy. 
That, you see, was an involuntary one, that day.” 

Beast.—[Aside. ‘‘ Missions of mercy! Would 
she send me distracted ?”)] Aloud.—‘‘ Are you 
alone here to-day ?” 

Beauty.—‘‘ No [languidly]—some of my sis- 
ters, and father, are with me.” 

Beast.—[Aside. ‘‘ Her sisters; a troop of 
horrid nuns, of course. I am afraid to ask her 
name. It will be Sister Agatha, or something.”’] 


Beauty.—‘*‘ We enjoy this excursion. We 
do not go too often from home.” 
Beast.—‘“‘ Oh! I suppose not.” [Aside— 


“ Poor thing!”] 

Beavuty.—[With a shade of surprise.] ‘‘I 
mean, we live a little way from the city, and do 
not, you see, share all its gayeties.” 

Beast.—* Of course not. I understand. I 
am a stranger here, to be sure, but I_ understand 
these things. Most of your order live out of 
town, don't they ?” 

Beavtry.—‘“ Sir!” 

Beast.—[Musingly.] “‘Alas! alas! And 
have you without regret renounced the pleasures 
of the social world, the—the—” 

Beavuty.—‘“‘ Oh dear! I like it very much; 
so much better than the noisy town. We have 
repose, tranquillity.” 

Beast.—[Reflectively and aside.] ‘‘Poor 
thing!” 

They approached the Lachine rapids. Here 
the river, losing its temper, forsakes the meas- 
ured dignity of its previous course, and rushes 








with mad impetuosity, boiling and fuming, and 
fighting with opposing rocks, and fiercely sweep- 
ing down struggling shoals. ‘‘I have passed 
this place before,” said the gentle Unknown, 
**but it always terrifies me.” 

‘6 Don’t be alarmed,” said Mr. Delavan, stout- 
ly, ‘‘there can be no danger.” 

Mark the hypocrisy of man. Mr. Delavan, 
who now shot the rapids for the first time, was 
in fact scared, and in his tribulation would glad- 
ly have sacrificed many of his possessions to have 
been safely on shore. 

“Do not tremble,” he said soothingly, ‘‘ you 
know it’s all right, it can’t help being all right, 
you know.” And he took hold of her little hand 
which half crept from the folds of her cloak, and 
pressed it, by way of imparting to its owner 
some of the strength of mind which he did not 
possess. 

The young lady turned her eyes, wide with as- 
tonishment, upon him. Overcome undoubtedly 
by amazement, she forgot to rebuke his assur- 
ance, ar to withdraw her hand. And so they 
sat linked together, as the boat, after bustling 
through a myriad of maelstroms, and grazing 
destruction a hundred times, came out unharmed 
to where the river moves serene and deep ggain. 

The day was delicious. The scene enchant- 
ing. Ever rolling waters gleaming in the sun- 
light, luxuriant islands welcoming the eye at 
each new turn, the purple mountain dimly bound- 
ing the view, the lustrous skies and softly tinted 
clouds formed a picture to fill a poet’s soul with 
rapture. 

Mr. Delavan was a bit of a poet, though hap- 
pily unconscious of the weakness. He glowed 
with true enthusiasm as he gazed about him. 
The glories around, and the beauty beside him, 
inspired him to new and bright and eloquent 
thoughts. At his words, the waves sparkled 
with fresh brillianey, the skies shed new radi- 
ance. His companion was moved, but her hand 
was not. Though the throng circled around 
them, they were alone. 

They neared the city. The Unknown rose to 
meet a gentleman who came toward her. Mr. 
Delavan turned, irate, upon the intruder. It 
was the physician who had visited him, and who 
now congratulated him upon his restoration. 

**T attended you, Sir,” he said, ‘‘ at my daugh- 
ter’s request, as she has doubtless told you. She 
saw your fall, and apprehended danger. You see 
it was nothing serious. It is a fine day, Sir.” 

** We shall all be at Bonsecours Hall to-night,” 
said the lady. ‘I hope you will go.” Then 
she bade him good-by, and left him perturbed 
and distressed. 

Long before this he had suspected a cruel mis- 
take, and the proposal to visit Bonsecours Hall, 
where a parting festival was to take place that 
evening, put the matter beyond doubt. ‘‘ The 
old gentleman is her father, then,” he solilcquized, 
‘¢and she sent him to look after me, a stranger. 
A—h!” 

Then he bethought him of the card, and plung- 
ing his fingers among the masses of incongruous 
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papers that distended his pocket, he extricated 
it, drew it forth, and read: 
Theophilus Nunn’, ch. D. 

‘Oh! then and there was hurrying to and 
fro!” The eleven associates, who, respecting 
Mr. Delavan’s preoccupation had infested a re- 
mote part of the boat, were discovered. Mr. 
Hambwell was selected for the special target of 
wrath. How dared he trifle with Mr. Dela- 
van's holiest feelings. He should be straightway 
taught explicitness. Thus to agonize him with 
false fears, etc., etc., ete., to the duration of five 
minutes. 

Mr. Hambwell, extracting at last a spark of 
light from the flint and steel which were dashing 
about him, undertook to explain that every body 
about Montreal knew of the family of Dr. Nunn, 
and hence he had, incorrectly he admitted, deem- 
ed it sufficient to say that the young lady was 
one of them. 

** Tdiotic logician,” said Mr. Delavan, ‘‘ how 
should an outsider know of more than one spe- 
cies of Montreal nun ?” 

In the afternoon, Mr. Delavan held quarrel- 
some commune with himself. 

In the evening: 

**T hardly dared to come,” he said, ‘with 
this frightful face.” [Had he not anticipated 
meeting somebody, his face would have cost him 
not a single thought. ] 

‘‘There are no mirrors in the hall,” said his 
new friend. 

“There was another reason. I am afraid I 
have fallen into a very stupid error. You must 
excuse any incomprehensibilities I may have 
uttered this morning, for, do you see, I really 
thought you were a nun.” 

**T am a Nunn,” she said, surprised. 

‘*But I mean a real nun; not only by name, 
but—” 

**Oh, no, Sir; I am none-such.” 

Mr. Delavan laughed prodigiously at this, and 
the young lady twinkled her eyes at ‘him like 
stars in a December night. Explanations fol- 
lowed, which lasted through the evening. It 
was settled that black garments and pale faces 
were not inseparable from convents, that suburb- 
an residences may be enjoyed by others besides 
religious devotees, and that ‘‘ missions of mercy” 
may relate to amateur benevolence, as well as to 
spiritual visitations. Other things, too, were 
settled. 

It was settled, somehow, before Montreal was 
purged of Science, that Mr. Delavan should not 
leave that city with his party. He accepted an 
editorial proposition from a native journal, and 
settled himself there. 

Since that time, he has been cultivating re- 
finements of air and apparel. When I saw him 
last, he was, to all appearance, quite a civilized 
creature. His hair had been brought within rea- 
sonable limits. His awkwardness had yielded to 
afrolic grace. His raiment was unexceptionable. 
Altogether, he seemed to be gradually getting 
himself up for some important event. 





PROPOSAL. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR 


HE violet loves a sunny bank, 
The cowslip loves the lea, 
The scarlet creeper loves the elm; 

But I love—thee. 


The sunshine kisses mount and vale, 
The stars they kiss the sea, 
The west winds kiss the clover bloom; 
But I kiss—thee. 


The oriole weds his mottled mate, 
The lily’s bride o’ the bee; 
Heaven’s marriage-ring is round the earth: 
Shall I wed thee? 


A MAN OF LETTERS. 

T was past meridian of a hot day in August; 
not a cloud was visible in the intensely blue 
sky to dim its splendor or to throw the cool fresh- 
ness of its own shadow over the earth, which 
seemed to be melting in a white heat. The dis- 
tant hills, seen afar off, through the thin rarefied 
air, seemed to be actually turning and quivering 
in the day-king’s burning glances. The heat 
had subdued even the insect tribes; not a wing 
seemed moving, not a hum, not a buzz broke the 
silence, except when, now and again, at long in- 
tervals, there came forth the sharp, shrill, pro- 
longed note of the locust, thrilling the ear with 
its painful and monotonous continuity of sound, 
as it bore its own testimony to the intensity of 
the heat, and forced a keener and more realizing 
sense of it upon the minds of its hearers. But 
hot as it undoubtedly was, I can show you one 
comparatively cool spot. You see that old brown 
house, situated in a cool, grassy hollow, and 
snugly nestled under the protecting shadow of 
those mighty elm-trees, which are the pride and 
glory of our Sylva Americana. The house is 
low and old-fashioned, built of wood, with two 
stories in the front and only one in the rear, the 
roof sloping in an inclined plane all the way from 
the ridge-pole to within a few feet of the ground. 
This was a style of building much in vogue with 
our predecessors, and for which, doubtless, they 
had their own good and sufficient reasons; but 
if the style had its advantages, the knowledge of 
them seems to have died out with the builders; 
for now, in modern days, when every man who 
builds ‘‘ follows too much the devices and desires 
of his own heart” (and many there be who do 
greatly err therein, and commit awful enormities, 
raising up of wood and stone lasting memorials 
of their own defeats), nobody builds after that an- 
tiquated pattern. Yet it may be a perversity of 
taste; but I think such an old house, low and 
brown and weather-stained, with its tall chim- 
ney and its long reach of roof, all green with 
mosses and lichens, is a far more picturesque ob- 
ject than a modern mongrel cottage, with its 
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Swiss roof, French windows, Grecian pillars, 
Italian verandas, and old English chimneys; a 
thing of angles and turrets—be-orieled and be- 
porticoed—fresh and glittering with white paint 
as if just cut out of card-board, and set up as a 
model, to show how incongruity without could 
be combined with inconvenience within. 

But to return from this unnecessary digression 
to the old house in question, which had certain- 
ly nothing to do with such modern fopperies, and 
therefore ought not to be made to suffer for oth- 
er’s sins. It stood a few yards back from the 
wayside, with a few old lilac-bushes and holly- 
hocks before it, an old-fashioned well with a well- 
sweep, and a bucket, which, if not poetically 
*¢ moss-covered,” might have been so, and would 
have been, had not its owner chosen otherwise. 
This was the birth-place and home of Captain 
Charles Osborn, or, as he was more commonly 
called, ‘‘ Skipper Charlie,” an old, retired sea- 
captain, who had had the sagacity or the good 
luck to leave the seas and settle down in the 
old homestead before he took that “‘ one vi’age 
more,” which so often proves fatal to men of his 
calling. 

The old man was a widower, and his children 
had all been married and dispersed long ago; 
but the widow of one of his sons, a meek, gen- 
tle-tempered woman, being left in rather desti- 
tute circumstances, had thankfully availed her- 
self of the worthy Captain’s invitation to come 
with her only remaining child, a fine bright boy 
of six years old, and keep the old man’s house 
for him. 

On the hot afternoon to which our story re- 
fers, Captain Osborn, having dined, as usual, at 
twelve o'clock, was sitting quietly in his arm- 
chair at the open window, smoking his cigar 
and meditating; while full in his view, and near 
enough for him to inhale the refreshing salt 
smell, which was fragrant to him, lay steeping 
in brilliant white light the grand old ‘ocean, 
which had borne him floating on its bosom, as 
man and boy, for more than halfacentury. He 
was a tall, hale, weather-beaten old man, but he 
ha‘ still a bright, clear eye, and a merry smile; 
and as he sat now, in his cool, lead-colored jack- 
et and scrupulously clean white linen, he look- 
ed, as he no doubt felt, extremely comfortable 
and every way ‘‘at ease in his possessions.” 

Near him, work in hand, sat the widow, in 
widow’s cap and black alpaca dress, somewhat 
rusty, but “perfectly respectable.” She was a 
mild-eyed, gentle-looking woman, with no par- 
ticular expression, unless one of patient sweet- 


ness, and had a general faded look, as if, like | 


some treacherous printed calico, her colors had 
gradually all washed out, her pale-blue eyes, col- 


orless lips, and faded hair being capable of no | 


demonstration beyond gentle acquiescence in the 
will of those whom she loved in her own quiet 
way. 

Occupying a visible place between the two 
beings to whom his own young life formed the 
connecting link sat little Charlie, a pretty, fair- 
haired boy of six summers, endowed with some- 


thing of his mother’s gentle sweetness of temper, 
but with its quiet current freshened into life by 
something of his dead father’s animation, and 
with a dash of his grandfather’s quaint wit, 
which in the old man had been mellowed by 
time and the sunshine of a warm heart, until, 
like some generous old wine which has been 
sent repeatedly round the Cape, it was genial 
and hearty; hence, what in the pale mother 
was a negative and insipid sweetness, was in the 
blooming boy a positive, unfailing, and infec- 
tious joyfulness. 

He sat at a table near his grandfather, and 
before him was a box of printed letters, con- 
taining many alphabets, cut out and fixed upon 
squares of card—such as children love to play 
with. They had been his grandfather’s cift on 
the preceding New-Year’s Day, and were a source 
of inexhaustible amusement to Charlie, whose 
in-door recreations were limited to this box of 
letters and a set of wooden jackstraws, home- 
made by the worthy Captain, who, inwardly de- 
lighting in a true American love for a jack-knife 
and a stick, was always glad of any thing to 
make, as an excuse for whittling, and kept his 
daughter-in-law well provided with mop-hand- 
les, window sticks, buttons for doors, and vari- 
ous other useful articles, which she regarded, 
with veneration, as very ingenious and wonder- 
ful handiworks. 

** Grandpa,” said Charlie, suddenly looking 
up from his box of letters, ‘‘ give me a word, 
will you? a nice, good, Jong word—please, grand- 
pa.” 

*¢ An-abominable-bumble-bee, Charlie: will 
that do?” said the old Captain, laughing heart- 
ily. Now this was an old joke, and had been 
offered to little Charlie’s acceptance a score of 
times before; but the old skipper had reached 
that time of life when mere repetition passes for 
wit, and an old, well-worn jest was endeared to 
him like his jack-knife, because he had used it 
for years, and it never seemed to occur to him 
that the one could lose its edge any more than 
the other. 

**Oh, grandpa!” said the boy, with a slight 
gesture of impatience, ‘‘I don’t want an-abom- 
inable-bumble-bee; you always do give me an- 
abominable-bumble-bee.” 

**Do I, Charlie?” said the old man, laughing 
| heartily. ‘*Well, then, we must try to find 

something else. Let me see. Hippopotamus— 
| how will that do?” 
‘‘ Hippopotamus? Oh! that will do. 
| po-pot-a-mus! Who was he, grandpa?” 

** Well,” said the old man, with quiet humor, 
| **he was a personage, Charlie, who was very 
fond of the water.” 

‘Oh! I know, grandpa—like you—‘an old 
'salt.’ Was he, grandpa? Was he a sea-cap- 
tain?” 

| Well, no, Charlie, not just that; I don't 
| think he was a sea-faring individual; I rather 
| think he preferred in/and navigation—river scen- 
jery; in fact, Charlie, he was not a man, but a 
| horse—a river-horse.” 





Hip- 
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‘¢ Well, never mind what he was, grandpa; 
I don’t care; he’s got 2 good name, any way.” 

** And a good name goes a great way, Char- 
lie,” said the old Captain. ‘*‘ A good name is 
better than riches’—to a hippopotamus!” 

** Now, then, grandpa, how do you spell it? 
I’ve got H.” 

‘* H-i-p, hip—p-o, po—hippo,” slowly spelled 
grandpa. ‘I don’t know how he came to be 
hipped, though, poor fellow!” mused grandpa, 
thoughtfully. ‘I got hipped once myself, at 
least folks said I was—J don’t know.” 

** Y, grandpa?” asked the child, who was busy 
about his letters. 

“‘ Why ?” returned the Captain. ‘‘ Well, I’m 
sure I can’t tell you why; only I lost my ship, 
and the bank failed, and I had a run of ill-luck, 
and I was in a tight place. I got fairly stuck 
in the mud, and then folks said I was hipped! 
And I guess when a river-horse gets stuck in 
the mud, and can’t get out noways, he gets 
hipped; and I should think he would, and I 
don’t blame him for it neither.” 

**No no, grandpa,” said the boy, ‘I meant 
how do you spell it—Y or I?” and he held up 
the letters as he spoke. 

**Oh! that’s it, is it, Charlie? Put an I, 
Charlie—an I, by all means. If you put a Y 
he will begin to be a hypocrite instead of a 
hippopotamus, and that I never was and never 
will be ; and if your river-horse is, I shall cut 
his acquaintance, set him adrift, and let him 
run.” 

‘* Hip-po; what next, grandpa ?” 

** P-o-t, pot,” spelled the old man. 

** Another P ?” said the child; ‘* why, grand- 
pa, what a lot of P’s!” 

‘** Well, Charlie, do let him have as many peas 
as he wants, for massy sake! If he’s willing to 
live on peas—a poor critter!—I’m sure he’s heart- 
ily welcome to my share! I hate peas! Baked 
beans is bad enough, in all conscience, with all 
the alleviations of pork and pudding; but when 
it comes to peas—pea-pudding, pea-porridge— 
faugh! Peas—well, I suppose they are a bless- 
ing, and we had ought to be thankful for them ; 
but I mean to wait till I’ve returned thanks for 
all my other blessings first, Charlie, and I guess 
it will be some considerable time before I work 
round to peas!” 

‘* Hip-po-pot,” spelled Charlie; ‘‘ what else, 
grandpa ?” 

‘* A-mus,” said the old Captain; ‘‘and I think, 
Charlie, we have made a muss of it already.” 

There was a short silence, while Charlie fin- 
ished his word, and then he was turning to his 
grandfather with a new request, but his mother 
checked him. 

**T guess I wouldn't trouble grandfather now, 
Charlie dear,” she said; ‘‘I guess he wants his 
nap.” 

“No, Lucy,” said the old man, kindly; ‘I 
am not sleepy; I was only thinking—” and as 
he spoke the old gentleman slipped down in his 
great leathern arm-chair till his tall person rest- 
ed upon the extremity of his back, elevating his 








shoulders nearly to his ears; and then, raising 
one of his lower limbs, and resting his foot against 
the side of the window, somewhat higher than 
his head, he deliberately crossed the other limb 
over it—an attitude much affected by elderly 
American men in general, and by Yankees in 
particular, whenever they have any deep and in- 
tricate reasoning process to elaborate (probably 
from some latent and unexplained theory that, 
by thus elevating one extremity, all the wits will 
be driven to the other, upon the same principle 
with which we turn the egg-glass, and let all the 
sands run into the before empty half). 

‘**T was thinking, Lucy,” he said, glancing at 
Charlie’s box of letters, dropping his hand upon 
the window-ledge, and knocking off as he spoke 
the burned end of his cigar with his little finger, 
then, with the same useful little member, ab- 
stractedly sweeping up the ashes into a clever 
little ‘hic jacet” pile on the outer sill of the win- 
dow, and regarding it with a thoughtful air, as 
if it was suggestive, like the ashes of departed 
greatness—‘‘I was just thinking, Lucy, my dear, 
what wonderful things these letters are. Only six- 
and-twenty of them, Lucy—little more than two 
dozen, my dear; and yet how much we can do 
with them! Look at that little box, now;sonly 
a few inches square; and yet it contains the el- 
ements of ail the written history, al/ the printed 
wisdom, ad/ the recorded eloquence of the world! 
The laws of Moses—the wisdom of Solomon— 
the Declaration of Independence—Washington’s 
Inaugural—Daniel Webster’s arguments—a// in 
that little box, Lucy!” 

** Well, I declare! true enough—so itis! I 
never thought of that before, though,” said the 
mild-eyed widow, dropping her sewing-work upon 
her knee, and looking with the most unbounded 
admiration and affection upon her father-in-law, 
whom she considered a perfect miracle of wis- 
dom; while her thoughts refreshed themselves 
with an unwonted pleasure-excursion—a flight 
of fancy—a sort of mental picnic in the woods, 
in which the relative positions of her father-in- 
law and Solomon, Moses, Washington, and Dan- 
iel Webster, got, somehow or rather, considera- 
bly involved. Then she came down to more 
modern times, and thought of the letter she once 
had from her husband (the only one in a union 
of ten years), when he was drawn juryman, and 
had to be away from home all night, and he 
wrote home to her to be sure and shut the cellar 
window—and to bring in the crook-neck squash- 
es—and to throw a rug over the barrels of apples 
out under the tree, for the nights were getting 
frosty. What a man he was! So kind and 
thoughtful for her and the children, always! 
And then she looked at little Charlie, sitting op- 
posite to her, now sole representative of his fa- 
ther; and she thought what a fine boy he was, 
and getting so tall too—why, he had almost 
outgrown that summer suit already! and that 
brought ker round to the linen for him now ly- 
ing unfinished upon her lap; and having thus 
got back into the old track, she gave a little quiet 
sigh of thankfulness for having reached home in 
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safety, and taking up her work again, she re- 
turned to 
“Band, and gusset, and seam— 
Seam, and gusset, and band,” 
much fatigued with her unusual aerial expedi- 
tion. 

Little Charlie, who had by this time fairly 
conquered the Hippopotamus, and grown weary 
of his victory, now began to sigh for more words 
to conquer, and was about to renew his attack 
upon his grandfather, whose stores of hidden 
knowledge he firmly believed to be utterly inex- 
haustible, when a sign from his mother stopped 
him. In the double responsibility of her two- 
fold relationship, at once filial and maternal, she 
held up the warning finger, enjoining silence, 
and the obedient boy, turning from his grand- 
father, quietly amused himself by pouring out 
all his letters on the table, and sorting them, ac- 
cording to their several kinds, into six-and-twenty 
separate heaps. 

At this moment, while our worthy old friend, 
Captain Osborn, was still gazing in abstract re- 
flection upon the memorial ashes of his cigar, the 
gate opened, and a stranger came up the little 
pathway. There was something peculiar in the 
man's look, and walk, and manner; what it was, 
Captain Osborn could not have told if he had 
tried, but he fe/t that it was peculiar. The in- 


truder walked up to the window, and resting his 
folded arms upon the sill, looked full in the old 
Captain’s face without speaking. 

** Sarvant, Sir,” said the Captain, with distant 


civility. 

The stranger bowed silently. 

** Fine weather, Sir,” said the genial old man. 

And the stranger nodded in assent. 

** Ray-ther hot for traveling, though, I should 
say,” next observed the hust. To this the stran- 
ger replied by unbuttoning his vest and pushing 
back his Panama hat. 

Then the Captain waited a while, but the stran- 
ger didn’t speak; and the pause grew irksome to 
the old man, who always abhorred silence, as Na- 
ture does a vacuum. 

‘¢ Stranger in these parts, I guess, ain’t you?” 
asked the Captain. The man nodded. The 
worthy Captain was fairly puzzled. At last an 
idea struck him—he wondered he had not thought 
of it sooner— 

** Deaf and dumb, I conclude; aren’t you ?” 
But a shake of the head denied this implica- 
tion. 

**Then, why on arth!” broke out the impa- 
tient Captain, ‘‘ why on arth don’t you speak ? 
what do you stand there making signs for? I 
don’t talk with my fingers—never could. Why 
under the canopy don’t you speak, if you aren’t 
deaf and dumb? What ails your mouth, hey ?” 

The stranger hesitated—then his eye fell on 
Charlie’s assorted letters, and, extending his arm, 
he took up two letters and laid them on the win- 
dow-ledge before the old man’s eyes. The letters 
were an M and a T. 

‘*M-T, empty!” said the skipper, regarding 
the letters. ‘* Well! what if it is empty. I 





should think you could talk all the better for 
that. I’ve heerd of people who couldn’t talk 
because their mouths were too fud/; but I never 
saw one yet who couldn’t talk because it was 
empty.” 

Again the stranger had recourse to Charlie’s 
letters, and this time he selected the letters 
U-C, and as he laid them down upon the win- 
dow he opened his mouth and displayed a cay- 
ity tongueless as the mouth of an elephant. 

“ See! I guess I do!” said Captain Osborn, 
recoiling in dismay. ‘‘Good Lord! why, you 
poor critter, you! how did you lose your tongue? 
I never !—how did it happen? an accident ?” 

Again the letters were borrowed, and this time 
it was a D and two Z’s which were displayed. 

‘* Disease ?” said the pitying Captain. ‘‘ Well, 
that was awful! I never heard of such a case 
before! _ Where do you come from ?” 

The next letters produced were I, O, and R. 

** Towa, goodness sake! and traveled all this 
way with that impediment in your mouth—I 
mean without that impediment in your mouth. 
Well, then, never mind ; you know what I mean. 
I don’t see how you got along. It’s hard work 
enough to make one’s way in the world when 
one has a tongue in one’s head ; but without one, 
I don’t see how you di: it.” 

The man smiled, and held up the two letters, 
E and Z 

‘*E-Z, easy!—was it? Well, I don’t know 
about that; it would be dreadful hard to me. 
And what’s your name? Do tell?” 

Another dip at the letters produced O-N. 

‘* Owen, is that your name? Well, I never 
did! that’s your given name I conclude, Sir?” 

The man shook his head, and laid down an 
A and C. 

**A-C. Oh, yes! I see, Asa Owen. 
where were you born ?” 

Down came the letters U-T-K. 

“Utica! you don’t say so. I used to know 
a man from Utica named Owen ; might be your 
father; what was his name?” 

A J and two B’s answered this inquiry. 

** Jabez — Jabez Owen, guess ’twan’t him. 
What was your father, Sir?” 

The man held up two D’s. 

*¢ D-D, Doctor of Divinity !” said the old Cap- 
tain. ‘‘Oh no! ‘twan’t him; the man I knew 
was not a minister, by no means. I don’t know 
much of ministers, and I don’t think much of 
them, only Father Taylor, the sailor preacher ; 
he Aas got ‘the gift of tongues,’ certainly. 
guess your father hadn’t it, if he had you did 
not inherit it, any way. And pray, Mr Owen, 
have you got a wife, and what's her name ?” 

This time Mr. Owen held up an L and an N. 

“Ellen! Well, I declare! and I suppose you 
have got children too—how many ?” 

The stranger chose out a V. 

‘¢ Five children! —a wife and five children, 
and no tongue to tell your woes. I vow that’s 
hard. And what are their names ?” 

The man took another dip at the cards, gather- 
ing up several, and held them up in quick suc- 
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cession, the amused old Captain naming them 
as each was exhibited in turn. 

The first was M-R. 

*“ Emma! Well done.” 

The next, K-T. 

“ Katie! Hurrah!” 


That's it.” 


“ Elsie! Well, I never !—go on.” 

Then came L-O and two E’s. 

** Eloise! By George!—that’s curious; and 
all girls too—a wife and five girls, and not a boy 
among them to help you scratch round for the 
rest of them. I vow and declare I do pity you, 
any body would; if I did not I should deserve to 
be burned in—in—” 

Here the stranger quietly interposed the let- 
ters F-E-G. 

‘* What? what ?”—said the old man—‘‘ F-E- 
G, in effigy. Well, yes—thank you; that is quite 
an improvement. I was going to say a bonfire ; 
but really I should rather be burned in effigy 
than in a bonfire—that is, if it’s equally agree- 
able all round. And pray, Mr. Owen, how old 
are you?” 

Mr. Owen laid down the letter L. 

‘*Fifty years old, and no tongue! I don’t 
see how you have stood it; I couldn’t, I know. 
And what do you do for a living, my friend ?— 
what do you deal in?” 

In answer to this two T’s were laid before him. 

“Teas! Do you deal in teas, Mr. Owen? 
Then, I suppose, you have not quite lost your 
taste; are you a good judge of teas?” 

Mr. Owen laid on the window the letters I- 
X-L. 

** You excel, do you? Well, I'm glad of it; 
but can you make a living in that way? Excuse 
me, but you look a littlek—” 

Here the kind-hearted skipper paused, in some 
embarrassment, and the strange man having re- 
course to the letters again, availed himself of the 
pause, and laid before him a C and D. 

** Seedy !” said the old man, laughing. ‘‘ Ex- 
act-ly! that’s it—only I did not like to say so ; 
you don’t look flourishing, certainly. I'm afraid 
you don’t make much in that way; won’t make 
your fortune so; don’t lay up money, I guess, 
do you ?” 

Mr. Owen shook his head sadly, and laid 
down two more of Charlie's letters, I-O. 

‘* You owe? I dare say you do; I should think 
you would, you poor toad, you. ‘Fact, you can’t 
help it, nohow; if you was born Owen, you will 
live owing, and die owing, I guess: but never 
mind; there, don’t go to being down in the 
mouth about it! I beg your pardon, Sir; I sup- 
pose you can’t help that either; but I mean, I 
wouldn't worry; I guess it is not your fault. 

‘But now, my friend,” said the worthy Cap- 
tain, who very naturally thought the man had 
come to ask charity, and who, with the direct- 
ness and generosity of a trae-hearted old sailor, 
wanted to come to the point and relieve the poor 
man—‘‘ now, my friend, may I ask what brought 





you here? what did you come here intending to 
do?” 

The silent man laid down the two letters 
C-U. 

“To see me, did you? Well, that’s a good one; 
and now, Sir, you have seen me, and I hope 
you've been gratified. I’m not much to look at; 
but then, the exhibition is noways costly—grown 
people admitted gratis, and children half-price. 
Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, hats off, and see 
the show! But really, Mr. Owen, had you no 
other object in coming here but to see me?” 

Mr. Owen held up a round O. 

** Nothing, that is. Well, it’s rather curious; 
I guess I'd ought to treat. I suppose you are 
not great at eating, but would not you like some- 
thing to drink, now?” 

The man smiled and nodded, and his eyes 
sparkled as he laid out on the window two capi- 
tal I's. 

“ Ay, ay!” said the hearty old Captain, 
laughing; ‘‘I understand that well enough: 
ay, ay, Sir!—that’s sailor fashion, and it’s ac- 
cording to Scripture, too, I guess: ‘Let your 
communications be aye, aye’—ain’t that in the 
Scriptures? I guess it is. Well, I'll stand treat. 
I am an old sailor, and it is a hot, thirsty day, 
and so, what will you have? name your grog!” 

The man laughed silently as he chose out the 
letters O-D-V. 

‘* Eau de vie! By the Lord Harry! that spells 
French Brandy, or it used to do so when I was a 
skipper. I approve your taste, Sir; we'll have 
some, and we'll drink to your health, Mr. Owen, 
and to the health of your wife, Mrs. Owen, and 
to all the healths of all the five little Owens. 
Lucy, my dear !” 

Here, in turning round to convey his hospi- 
table wishes to his daughter-in-law, grandpa 
knocked his arm against the little table, and the 
cover of the letter-box fell, with some clatter, to 
the ground. 

**Oh, grandpa!” said little Charlie, bobbing 
up his curly head from under the table, whither 
he had plunged in pursuit of the truant cover, 
‘you are awake now, aren’t you? I'm so 
glad; please give me another real long word. 
I didn’t wake you, did I, grandpa? Mother 
told me not to.” 

Captain Osborn turned hastily to the window, 
but the tongueless man was gone, and, strange 
to say, a tall, white hollyhock was growing on 
the very spot where he had stood only a moment 
before ! 

“ Have I been asleep, Charlie?” asked the 
Captain. 

**QOh yes, grandpa, ever so long! See! it’s 
most tea-time now. And I guess you had a 
funny kind of a dream, too, grandpa, for I saw 
you laughing in your sleep.” 

“Did I, Charlie? Well, I guess I had a 
very droll dream,” said the old man, straighten- 
ing himself up in his arm-chair again; ‘‘and 
I’m sorry I waked up just as I did, that’s a 
fact; for I was just getting into the spirit of 


” 


the thing! 
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supplying a class of citizens who never gave one 
THE PHIAL OF DREAD. thought to Washington Market. So many cele- 


BY AN ANALYTIC CHEMIST. brated doctors, all in black and gilt on the dull 
x sides of the two-story brick houses. Dentists, on 
FIRST DAY'S JOURNAL. great door-plates of tarnished mock silver—and 
BELIEVE that I am now safe. This part | I had never heard of them before. Mouths fill- 
of Columbia Street is not much visited by | ed, teeth pulled, backs clothed, children edu- 
any people who ever knew me. The other end | cated—all trades and professions going on—even 
is in Grand Street. I doubt whether any of my | a wholesale dry-goods store taking up two num- 
acquaintance have vivid recollection of that end | bers, like a Murray Street or Liberty Street firm, 
either. As for myself, I was aware of neither | and selling dollars’ worths to its small neighbors 
end nor middle till three days ago. Being in | who did the pennyworth business; and evident- 
Broadway, with an indefinite terror hanging on | ly none of all these depended in the least on any 
my shoulders like a cloak —starting at every | other part of New York for its living. I breathed 
louder voice of man, woman, or child—recoil- | free in Grand Street, more and more. 
ing from every rapidly approaching stranger who| All the baggage that it was at present con- 
looked me in the face—I naturally enough wish- | venient for me to carry was a carpet-bag, not 
ed to get away—any where out of the bustle. | over heavy. I had that in my hand. What, 
On my left hand was Grand Street; to turn} then, was to prevent my taking lodgings in 
into it was the most obvious method of escaping | Grand Street? I should not be traced here; 
from Broadway. SoIdidturn. For a block | the chances were a thousand to one against my 
beyond Brooks’s great limbo of possible but un-| ever seeing a known face; and these were the 
developed pantaloons Grand Street keeps a fash- | qualifications which just now would make the 
ionable air. Thus far are whiffs of Broadway | most miserable tenement worth double the most 
sucked into its draft; thus far you meet Broad- | sumptuous parlor of the St. Nicholas. Why not 
way faces; thus far you are reminded of Broad- | take lodgings here ?—yes, why not ? 
way—are not quite at ease with the idea of be-| As I asked myself this question I stood, with 
ing out of it—may at any moment be accosted | the carpet-bag in my hand, vacillating from one 
by somebody you have met before on the great | foot to the other, and once or twice turning com- 
pave. I walked faster, therefore. Broadway | pletely around. Take lodgings? Yes, to be sure. 
began to fade out ; the Bowery character became | Why not ? 
slowly dominant. I reached—I crossed the But my eye struck a building somewhat taller 
Bowery. Now I began to breathe freer. I was | | than the rest, on the opposite side of the street. 
pretty sure—growing surer—that I should not | In its door stood a bent man, with the general 
be recognized; and the cloak lifted from’ my air about him of being up all night, drinking 
shoulders. The terror did not leave me, but it | beer and eating Limburger cheese. His poll 
followed quietly afar off. was bald; in his hand was a dispensatory, and 
A strange place is the part of Grand Street I} he peered downward over it through some very 
was going through now, to be sure! Quite a! round spectacles, as if he were suspecting arsenic 
Broadway by itself, though not the Broadway, | in the bricks and meant to sublimate it by a 
thank Heaven! but a sort of shabby Broadway | look; on his right was a great green bottle; over 
come to New York to visit its merchant-prince | his head, a blue; on his left, a red one; and 
cousin; and not being recognized as a connec-| far up, under the third-story windows, in very 
tion, going off in a huff and setting up for it-| black letters, was printed all across the house- 
self—the Broadway of the east to west, entirely | front, 
independent of the north to south aristocrat. 
Or to the speculative mind it might seem an old Dentsche Apotheke. 
shell shed by Broadway the Magnificent thirty| The cold sweat came out in large drops upon 
years ago, while marble and Albert granite were | my forehead. ‘The German on the opposite side 
unconceived —a shell captured by the hermit | lifted his eyes from the arsenical bricks and fixed 
crab called Grand Street, and peacefully lived in| them upon me! WasI—? No! He quietly 
ever since; the ghost of old Broadway, as known | put up his dispensatory, and drawing a meer- 
to our fathers, reappearing across the track of | schaum from the depths of his loose greasy 
young Broadway, yet a ghost sociable, respons- | coat, filled it, lighted it, and began to smoke. 
ive, fearless of daylight, not to be laid. All| | But he had given me a stert—ouch a start! I 
such thoughts as these whirled through my brain | would not have lived in that vicinity for untold 
as I strode along with nervous, devious feet, and | gold. All trembling, I pushed on. 
they seemed to fight back for a short farther dis- Supposing they had come in search of me 
tance the terror. I hailed them gladly, there-| even into Grand Street? Who? Why, any 
fore, and indulged them. body—any body that I had ever known. Sup- 
Here were tailors, from the plethora of their | posing they should track me even into that im- 
shops evidently rejoicing in abundant custom, | probable locality, how would they seek me? 
famous, blessed, well-to-do; and all this within | By my affinities, no doubt. I was a chemist; 
the world of Grand Street—elsewhere unknown. | among chemists they would seek me; and to be 
So many green-grocers, with fresh Bermuda pota- near that man of drugs there beyond were— 
toes and cucumbers piled up in front of them, | well, to speak plainly, death! I hoped to 
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Heaven he had not seen me clearly with those | be looked for through all the kennels of the low- 
horrible round goggles of his! er wards—Leonard, Worth, Thomas streets, and 
Fleeing from him, I passed street after street, | such like, and the upper tenement houses, as in 
still keeping in Grand, when of a sudden, at one | further West Thirty-first Street, for instance, 
corner, my eye was arrested by the faded word | and the ungraded streets still higher. I do not 
‘¢Columbia,” in dead old paint, on a dead old | suppose that of those pursuers who remained in 
billet, on a dead old brick wall. The rains had New York to look for me three would consider 
plowed its impress for how many years only the | for a moment the likelihood of my being in the 
Heaven from which they came could tell, scrub- | | mid-heart of New York at the spot I mentioned. 
bing at it assiduously, but as yet not quite able, | Grant even that these three together came on 
with all their housemaid energy, to obliterate | my trail through Grand Street. At the Bowery 
the stain. ‘Columbia”—I paused and looked | | such an entirely different life and population 
north. ‘The street descends a little, as if it were |from that of Broadway begins to appear—the 
going to lead down into pleasant valleys, then | side-streets lose so entirely all reference to the 
remembers itself, recalls the fact that it is a city | direction of that main artery, that two of the 
street, and mounts to go staidly on again. But | three would be drawn up or down the Bowery 
afar I could perceive signs of almost country | in pursuit of me through these branching ways, 
quict. There were some green trees—green | and to all of them it would appear most likely 
still, while all the urban parks were taking their | that I had involved myself in this new current, 
dust-baptism, and the lilac leaves, mad for thirst, | this turbulent whirl, obeying no Broadway laws, 
in St. John’s church-yard, might be written on | to escape discovery. One, perhaps, perplexed 
with the finger and keep their record a week. | with misgivings, would go on his lonely track, 
There was one lazy omnibus utterly empty hur-|from mere perversity, through Grand Street. 
rying through it, far, far up, as if astray there | There is no transverse way into which I fancy 
by mistake, and running what seemed home-|he would be less likely to turn than this one. 
ward with much bewilderment and sense of not | For, in the first place, the air of respectability 
having any business there. I saw no one on|and quictude about it would turn him away, on 
the east sidewalk as far as the eye reached. On | the ground that a man in peril of discovery might 
the west a workman sat about midway between | as sensibly put himself within range of the lynx- 
me and the farthest visible point, on the grass | eyes and gossiping tongues of a country town as 
which sprung up along the curb, his feet in the | to come here—there would seem no hurly-burly 
dry gutter, eating his dinner out of a tin pail | to merge one’s criminal identity in. In the sec- 
quite pastorally. He had not been building any | ond place, he would have his attention attracted 
thing. He had only been taking down a row | to the mysterious look of that billet on the cor- 
of decayed tree-boxes; they lay in a neat pile | ner wall, bearing the name—its blank, faded, 
ear him, waiting for some unlikely cart. When | sympathetic-ink appearance would certainly seem 
he went away business there would be none in| ominous to him—it has a theatrical likeness, 
that street. seems full of secret meaning, and strongly at- 
My mind was made up. I would get lodg- | tracts the man on a murder scent—on a default- 
ings in Columbia Street. If possible, just a lit- | er’s or a traitor’s scent,I mean. But as he drew 
tle northward of the middle. closer and read the name—read it and found it, 
If I were a bank-defaulter—a traitor to gov- | after all its bad looks, to be something as patri- 
ernment—a fallen clergyman—a gallant who | otic, as frank, as world-wide as ‘‘ Columbia,” he 
had brought gall into the heart—oblivion upon | | would say to himself, ‘‘Pish! I’m a fool! One 
the head of a once pure wife, and were flying | would have expected such a piratical-looking 
the mad, tireless husband—if I were any thing | signal to spell out Brinvillitre Street, Tofana, 
disgraced—in danger—I would make this same | Borgia, Burke, or Duval Street! Columbia! as 
point my aim—I would run hither to hide me. | soon expect to find the villain on the steps of 
If I were a murderer— But oh, hush! that word | the Merchants’ Exchange!” And so, led by 
is too awful! the force of his own false reasoning, made false 
For when people came to hunt me, the first | at first by the disappointment of his sentiment 
supposition would be that I was escaping to for- | of mystery, he would pass on and seek me in 
eign parts. That idea would draw off a large [ne of the streets parallel but nearer the river. 
part of my pursuers in the direction of the steam-| Iam not a defaulter. I am not a seducer. 
ers, the foreign police journals, efforts for extra- | I am not— Well, there are a great many things 
dition. There would be others who would say, | which I am not. But I am in Columbia Street. 
‘*He is in the States—he is too cunning to try | On the day when this clinging terror I have told 
such a common, such a well-watched mode of | of chased me from Broadway, I stole into Co- 
escape as the steamers ;” but being of a some- |lumbia Street as into a shadow—rather as a 
what timid mind themselves, they would be lit- | moose with the dog hanging to his flank will 
tle likely to conceive of a man in peril staying | take to the water, deeper and still deeper, so 
in the great, public city. These the suburbs | that if he can not drown off his persecutor he 
and the country would draw off. A few astute, | can at least bear him easier in that denser fluid. 
alert, resolute, fearless persons, clinging to 4 I could not content myself with any of the 
theory that I had never -left New York, would | houses for a considerable distance from Grand 
stay here to unearth me. And by themI should | Street. This one was too full of windows—this 
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one had children playing in its front court—this 
had too much air of ostentatious mystery in its 
closed blinds, its dull-papered side-lights at the 
listed front goor—and tying up the overgrown 
shoot of a straggling Madeira vine, a young girl, 
eager-eyed, bare-shouldered, flushed, and with 
lips half-parted, stood by a trellis just before this 
one. Oh! ugh! the terror-cloud wrapped me 
like a cloak of nightmare. I could not walk 
freely, but merely shuddered along. I moved 
away by palpitating like a sea-jelly rather than 
with feet like a man. It was a long way before 
I could recover myself at all. The terror would 
not endure the sight of a young girl. She was 
water to its hydrophobia! 

By-and-by I came to a house two stories high 
—brick, and left unpainted, so that time had 
made its original scarlet a grave and staid dark 
red—shaded by two paper mulberries at the low- 
er windows, and above catching shadow from 
the lime-tree on the sérect. The front fence was 
a picket—dark brown and rather higher than or- 
dinary. I touched the gate, and it did not creak. 
On a dark door-plate, of old, silvery metal, with 
mourning lines about its rim, was the name John 
L. Jones. The door was grained in imitation 
of mahogany, and its tout ensemble was coffiny. 
You might almost expect, if you opened that 
door, to see John L. Jones lying pale and still 
in cerements behind it—a most respectable man 
with no nonsense about him—and dead. I was 
drawn to this house. Who would ever come to 
look for me in the house of a man named John 
L. Jones? Who would seck for me, the living, 
among the dead—or those who looked so dead as 
the inhabitants of this house must? Had tiere 
been a morgue in New York, among its dead they 
might have sought me, but not here—not here! 

It suited me. I swung the noiseless gate and 
passed into the silent yard—over the sweating, 
mduld-chinked flag-stones of the shady approach, 
that echoed not to the foot—up the damp, green- 
bordered steps of cracked freestone. Ah! there 
is a bell—a brass handle, very small, and lurk- 
ing in a deep little recess by the architrave, as 
if it would not break the deadness by being pull- 
ed—hiding from the sound of its own tongue. 
And this alone took away from the coffiny look 
of the entrance. But when my shaky, undecid- 
ed hand pulled it I found it not so incongruous 
with the general keeping—a slow, long-measured 
succession of muffled tinkles followed the pull— 
a trickling of mournful drops of sound far down 
through some dank, cellary air—not a ringing, 
but a tolling, as if the ghost of some long-dead 
man had died a second time to become a still 
fainter ghost—a ghost of a ghost—and the spirits 
in the first stage—the undiluted survivors—were 
tolling their chapel chime at his funeral. Link 
—link—link—link—link. 

It suited me better. Presently I heard the 
steady, unimpassioned tread of middle-aged foot- 
steps—the skeleton of a sexton walking in slip- 
pers of cemetery-moss, it might have been, com- 
ing to let me in to the burial-yard. The door 
opened like the gate, equally without creaking, 





and I saw a quiet, pale face looking inquiringly 
into my own—listlessly, not forcefully, inquiring 
—the face of a woman weary with long griefs 
which had worn out her resistance to them—a 
face forty in years, a thousand in cares. 

*¢ Mrs. Jones—Mrs. John L. Jones ?” said I. 

The woman nodded faintly without change of 
expression. 

**T have come,” I continued, “to ask if I can 
have a room in your house—a back one if possi- 
ble—in which I may sleep and have my meals 
quietly by myself. I am willing to pay liberal- 
ly. All I need is quiet, and you seem to have 
that here.” 

** Myfi Cymraes—Shawad Sais Dembid.” 

This, as nearly as I can spell it, was the sound 
that came from those wan, changeless lips in re- 
ply. I understood it to mean—‘‘I am a Welsh 
woman, and speak no English”—for I had been 
with the Welsh, at their settlement in Remsen, 
in Middle New York, for a month of one sum- 
mer, and caught just a smattering of their strange 
tongue. I brought all my vocabulary to the oc- 
casion, and rejoined, 

** Bawach—Odur—Gwelly—Tan,” which is, 
being interpreted, ‘‘ bread, water, a bed, and a 
fire.” This I intended as a concise symbol for 
my whole want of food and lodging, at the same 
time pulling a handful of silver and a roll of bills 
from my wallet to aid the intelligibleness of the 
remark. 

The woman motioned mein. I was left stand- 
ing in the entry while she retreated to the base- 
ment; and then, from below, I heard her voice 
mix with a gruffer one, which seemed to indi- 
cate that John L. Jones, contrary to all appear- 
ances, was not in his coffin, but at his dinner. 
After which she returned, and led the way up a 
narrow and greasy-carpeted flight of stairs. At 
the top of it she turned a knob, and disclosed to 
me a vacant room. No, not vacant in the sense 
of being unfurnished; but there was a dead smell 
in it, and nobody sat there; and the only fly on 
the window-panes was dead, and stuck steadily 
there, held by stiffened gluey moisture. There 
were clothes hanging on the walls on rusty iron 
hooks—coats, vests, pantaloons. And over the 
mantle-piece was a dim, bleared daguerreotype. 
It was a man’s—a man who looked as Mrs. John 
L. Jones might have done when she was, a long 
time ago, young and handsome. Qn the frame 
was pasted a scrap out of some fine-print paper 
like the Herald. I drew close to it and read: 

“John L. Jones, Jun., in the 25th year of his age, being 
the last of twelve children born to his afflicted parents, 
John L. and Bendigedig Winifred Jones, died of heart 

plaint, at the residence of his father in this city, June 
the 12th." 





This was June the 19th, one week exactly. 

As the woman saw me looking at it, she point- 
ed first to it, then to the bed. It was the bed 
where her last son died! And our interview 
ended in my taking the room, at eight dollars a 
week, my food to be sent up toe me, and my soli- 
tude never to be invaded by the sweeper, the bed- 
maker, or any living being. 
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I was suited. The position, as I said when I 
began this day’s journal, strikes me, just as it 
struck me then, favorably in respect to safety. 
The hunters who chance to come after me, and 
in all this vast chaos of houses, this hive of in- 
volved yet separate and distinct cities, New 
York, track me out to No. — Columbia Street, 
must be omniscient! This number of all—this 
street of all. 

I keep this journal, because if I hold my 
secret I shall go mad. I keep this journal, be- 
cause to tell it but on paper were ruin—death. 
And I think in this way I shall be safe from 
pursuit—safe also from going crazy. 

I have gone out of the house into the street 
but once since I came here. I crept forth this 
evening at dusk, and found, as far off from my 
lodgings as possible, a hardware store. I bought 
@ saw, a screw-driver, some screws, a couple of 
gimlets, and a chisel. The saw is thin and fine, 
of that description known as a compass-saw. I 
then went to a grocer’s and purchased a bottle 
of sweet-oil. Saws go quite silently well oiled, 
unless you strike knots. Lastly, I found a car- 
penter’s shop, still open. There were journey- 
men doing jobs for themselves after hours, inside, 
and I easily got some nice pine boards of them, 
fair and smooth planed. I shall go to work to- 
morrow. 


SECOND DAY’S JOURNAL. 
I have done good work to-day. 





I have put 


the memorial of my terror out of sight. It is 

safe; no one can know where it is but I. 
Quietly, at dawn, [ began operations. I am 

sure none of the family were awake. [I listened 


at the key-hole of John L. Jones; he and his 
wife were in heavy slumber. And the one maid- | 
servant they keep did not come down from her 
garret for three hours after. 

There is a closet which opens out of my room, 
just large enough to turn around in, and used 
as a clothes-press. A row of nails runs around | 
its plaster wall. There are a couple of large 
drawers close to the floor. From all these con- | 
veniences every trace of John L. Jones, Jun., 
has been removed, and I am installed therein. 
The contents of my carpet-bag are spread about 
the closet as widely as possible, to maké a show ; 
of occupying it. A poor show it is, however. 
When the terror first seized me I had only time 
to snatch this bag and be off. I would not go 
back for the rest of my baggage for the world. 

But what is the terror? Yes, I must tell it. 
I must faithfully disclose every thing, or this 
journal will have been merely a fruitless trouble, 
and I shall go mad after all. I am coming to 
the revelation. 


| 
| 
| 


I said I began operations at dawn. This | 


was the fashion of it. I drew one of the drawers 


in the closet completely out of its case, so grad- | 


ually that it made no rumbling, no creaking. 
This left the floor beneath it bare. I brushed 
away the dust that had been accumulating ever 
since the drawer was first slid in. I measured 
out upon the floor an area just six inches square. | 
Vou. XIX.—No. 114.—3 F 


| the closet. 


| the bundle. 


At each of the four corners of it I bored a hole 
with my gimlet. And then, after thoroughly 
oiling my compass-saw, I inserted it, and speed- 
ily had.a square hole, of the dimensions I have 
told, through the plank, and all without noise. 
The square piece that came out I put carefully 
by, that it might not be abraded on the edges and 
lose its accuracy for the purposes of a cover. 

With the pieces of thin and smooth pine board 
I had procured of the carpenters I framed a square 
box, exactly fitting within the hole, and just deep 
enough not to strike the lath of the ceiling below 
when I sunk its upper edges half the thickness 
of the floor-plank. This box I fastened in its 
place by noiseless screws. I then plowed the 
edge of the cover which I had sawed out in mak- 
ing the hole, so that it fitted in its place perfect- 
ly over the top of the box. I had thus a little 
pit in the floor, with a lid admirably adjustable, 
and in a place quite unimaginable to any body 
but myself. 


And now, what was all this for? Ugh! It 
freezes me to tell, but I must—I will! 
I go very quietly to my carpet-bag. It lies in 


an unusual place for baggage—between the straw- 
tick and the mattress of my bed. I have slept 
on it thus ever singe I came to the house of John 
L. Jones. I put my hand in to draw it out— 
Hark! Iwithdraw my hand quickly! There is 
a footstep outside; is any body looking in at the 
key-hole? No! the foot goes up the garret 
stairs—it is the servant’s—but I hang a coat 
over the lock to make sure. I draw out the car- 
pet-bag. I said I had arranged its contents in 
Yes; but not all. In the very bot- 
tom of the bag is a very carefully tied and sealed 
bundle; cylindrical, and wrapped in strong papers. 
I take it out; I tremble from head to foot while 
I am doing so; and even in that blurred, cheap 
looking-glass which hangs on the pier I can see 
that my face is as white as his who last lay on 
the bed before me. Both dim and pale, not so 
much as if it were I as the only son of John L. 
Jones coming back to haunt me out of the damp 
wall. But I break the seals with a twitching 
hand, laying the fragments of wax carefully in 


| one place, where I may gather and destroy them. 


I cut the twines, and take like care of them; I 
unfold one by one the many layers of paper, and 
place them: also by themselves. And with the 
cold beads standing on my brow and cheeks, as 
on a flask in an ice-house, I come to the core of 
I hold it in my hand. 

A bloody dagger? No. A roll of bank- 
notes? No. Acoiningdie? Notatall. A 
harmless-looking, ordinary, stout glass phial, 

| with a ground glass stopper, cemented hermet- 
| ically in the neck. A phial whose capacity is 
about four fluid ounces. It is full almost to the 
top of a transparent greenish liquid, and as I 
tip it the small bubble of air which lies above it 
| floats slowly up and down with a gradual sliding 
| motion that shows the liquid to be of a some- 


| what oily consistency, like the stronger acids. 


I lift it to my nostrils, forced to do so by an ir- 
resistible fascination; and even through that 
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hermetical sealing it seems to me as if I per- | waterfall looked at in the first darkness of a 
ceived a whiff of death—a charnel odor that is | summer evening, when the white floor of peb- 
horrible. It may be, nevertheless, only fancy | bles below it could still be seen glimmering up 
working on me with the heavy air of this recent | here and there through the water. A passion- 
corpse-chamber in which I live. But at any | ate melancholy made her face shadowy, and at 
rate I sicken—I faint, so that the phial nearly | the same time glowed in it with unearthly light, 
falls from my hands. It is not poison—perhaps | making a strange Rembrandt chiar-oscuro that 
any one but I might drink it all and be unharm- pained me mystically. With her small white 
ed; but that fluid, even through its stout glass | hands she beat her still whiter breast, and ever, 
walls, murders me like a slow lightning! OO as her left side was disclosed, a deadly fresh 
my God! would that I could bury it, burn it, | wound showed ghastly in the vague light of the 
dash it from me where it would never return! | dream—a wound to the very heart, and still 
But it is an indestructible phial of vengeance— | slowly dropping, dropping blood, like life telling 
a fluid doom of hell—never, never, never to be | itself away on beads of coral. She spoke no 
exiled from me any more! | word, but looked at me—looked me to stone. 
It is this for which I have made the hiding- | I could not cry out; I could not move; yet I 
place in the closet. I summon all my strength | heard many voices as of people coming behind 
and will—I carry it, hardly opening my eyes to| me. I tried to flee, but I could not even wake 
look where I go, to that little pit which I have | up. 
made—I lay it therein—I cram down the layers| At this moment of intense pain the dream 
of wrapping-paper over it—I replace the tight-| changed. A shining mosque of pure glass, with 
fitting wooden cover, and, finally, I slide the a single minaret, whose crysials blazed in the 
drawer back over all to its former place. Then sun like solid fire, rose suddenly from the ground 
the horror lifts again from my shoulders a little | —up-builded in an instant by magic. Gravita- 
space, and I lie down on my bed, convulsed in | tion lost all power over me, and I flew to the 
every nerve of my whole body. very pinnacle of the minaret with the ease of 
The work is done. Thromgh a broken shut-| a wind-wafted gossamer. ‘Till I reached it I 
ter of my closed window one clear, sharp pencil thought myself alone, but just as I alighted I 
of sunlight, showing that the day is now high- discovered that I had a burden in my arms. 
mounted, streams in, flushing the moty space | In surprise, I scrutinized it—it was a woman. 
about me, and falls like an unescapable, omnis-' Oh horror! it was she of the raven hair—the 








cient finger right on the threshold of the closet- 
door ! 

O God! the very sun knows my secret and 
tells it! 

But I will not put down my revelation to-day. 
No. Iam too sick. I will stop till to-morrow. 


THIRD DAY’S JOURNAL. 


It is—as I see on looking at my last date— | 
five days since I wrote in this record. I have 
been very ill; part of the time quite delirious, I 
think. How fortunate that I have been alone! 
Yes, even if I had died alone, how fortunate! 
The red-haired Denbighshire girl who brings up 
my meals has sometimes, I am quite sure, knocked 
in vain for entrance, so stertorous have been my 
slumbers; for although she has not a command 
of English sufficient to communicate that fact to 


me, I infer it from having found the salver, with | 


my food all cold upon it, placed on the floor out- 
side my room, long after meal-hours. And at 
the times when I have answered her knock, the 
pitying, half-fearful look she has cast upon me 
seemed to prove that, in her experience, no much 
more miserable man had manifested himself. 

How fortunate that Iam alone! For I have 
been doing, saying very strange things, and I 
am not aware whether all of them, as I know 
part to be, are dreams. 


Take, for instance, the night after my last | 


entry in my journal. I had hardly closed my 


eyes in sleep before this vision came into my | 
presence. A beautiful girl of twenty knelt be- | 


fore me, her black hair rushing down over her 
fair neck in great free waves, like a mid-forest 





bleeding heart! I sought to loose her grasp 
|from me, but I could not; it was the death 
clutch. At last, in my despair, seeing a trap- 
| door open in the bulb of the minaret, I hurled 
the girl down through it, and saw her strike, 
| fathoms below, on the crystal pavement. So 
| released, I flew leagues away across the air. 
| But still I was plagued. The mosque, also tak- 
ing wings, pursued me. At last, in a desert 
place, I dropped down breathless, and in an an- 
guish of fear cowered shrinking into myself, for 
| shelter there was none. A moment more, and 
the mosque of glass dropped beside me. But 
how changed! It had grown—it was still grow- 
ing—smaller, and its rate of diminution in- 
creased constantly. At last, with one great 
spiral whirl, it shrunk to a gigantic flask, and 
| in it, beating her breast, showing her red heart’s 
wound, knelt the girl! Another whirl, and it 
was the phial—the phial of dread! As small as 
the phial I thought I had buried out of sight; 
but in it knelt clear as before, and seen through 
a green fluid medium, though almost infinitesi- 
mally little and delicate, the girl of the pierced 
heart. And as the apothecary labels his phials, 
so this was labeled. In letters black as ink 
could be, yet burning into my eyes like a cal- 
| cium light, was written on the label, ‘‘ Charlotte 
| Lynde, in the 21st year of her age.” Then I 
did wake! I leaped from my bed, crying, ‘‘ Who 
labeled the phial? My God! who labeled the 
phial? Who told you that I had put her in it? 
I am lost!” As I woke more thoroughly I 
stilled myself; I think I was not heard; and 
then, to reassure myself, I went to the closet, 
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laboriously got out the phial from its tomb, and, 
striking a light, found it was not labeled. Then 
putting it back I slid the drawer home again, 
and sat on the closet-floor all night, keeping 
watch in the darkness with my hand on the 
drawer knob. 


FOURTH DAY’S JOURNAL. 


Among the Post-office advertisements in the 
Herald of to-day (kindly sent upon the salver 
with my breakfast) I saw my name. It seemed 
to speak itself from the column—it gave me al- 
most such a shock as hearing it called at my 
side by a familiar voice. Ah! these newspapers! 
that can shout their recognitions into your in- 
most dungeon privacies; how dreadful would 
they be had they power of return to their start- 
ing-place with answers! The reflection that 
they could not reassured me, and I read my 
name over again with calmness. 

It may seem fool-hardy, but I resolved to go 
for that letter. It would be a relief to the in- 
tense silence and self-devourings of my own mind 
to see what somebody else had to say—somebody 
who could not see me. So I stole down by the 
extreme east edge of town. Along the piers, 
through South Street, then across to the Post- 
office. 

It was agony to stand in that string of appli- 
cants who, keeping painful lock-step, march to the 
prison-looking window where advertised letters 
are to be had! A slow ordeal of torture, truly, 
to a man who hardly dares to stand in one place 
for an instant, lest he should multiply the proba- 
bilities of recognition. The man in front of me, 
when, after ages, it came his turn, higgled with 
the feverish, question-sick clerk about the extra 
postal charge for advertising. I could have 
knocked him down in my terrible agony of haste 
to be away. But he paid his pennies and took 
himself off, and I stood at the grating. 

‘¢ What name ?” said the clerk. 

** Edgar Sands,” I answered, feeling my voice 
twitch at the muscles of my throat like a horse 
at the rein. But I held it firm, it did not trem- 
ble. Just then a hand fell on my shoulder. I 
started as if the executioner grasped.me, looked 
around, and found that it was only a drunken 
sailor, who begged my pardon when he saw my 
astonishment. But the shock he gave me I did 
not recover from for hours. 

** Sands—Sands—what first name ?” repeated 
the clerk, slowly. 

“Edgar, I said,” was my reply. I fancied 
he was longer in looking over the bundle in his 
hand than there was need, and made a gesture 
of impatience. His motions quickened percep- 
tibly, but he seemed (though that may have 


been fancy) scrutinizing me in an underbrowed | 


way as much as he did the letters. 
disagreeable even to fancy it. 

‘* Ah, here it is—Edgar Sands! By-the-way, 
Mr. Sands, could you give us your address, so 
that the postman may call on you on his rounds 
when you have any thing? We have so many 
Sandses come into the advertised department 


It was very 


that they give us a great deal of trouble ; in fact, 
our own sands nearly run out sorting them—ha, 
ha, ha! Heh?” 

This sally of wit, coming as it did from a 
being whose particular routine is usually sup- 
posed to have withered all the faculties save 
those of quick reading and manipulation, so 
staggered me that I stood regarding him fixedly 
for a moment, half suspecting him, half over- 
whelmed by him, and then answered, 

‘*T will come for my letters as I want them,” 
and passed out of the door. 

The letter was in my pocket, and, if possible, 
it brought me still nearer than I had been to 
the further verge of miserableness. I thought I 
knew the handwriting; I durst not open it to 
see. I durst not stop for an instant on any ac- 
count. The whole trial at the Post-office had 
brought back the old dread in all its relentless- 
ness of clinging, freezing weight. I feared my- 
self watched. Who could tell but that unusual 
conversation of the delivery clerk had been meant 
to detain me till I could be marked? How did 
I know but at that very instant I was tracked by 
some lynx-eyed emissary? And what if, after 
all my careful calculation, I should be followed 
to my improbable concealment ? 

I knew the horror of Cain; I seemed moving 
before an omniscient persecutor! Yet I have 
not done his wrong. Nay—but my soul answers 
—nay, but thou hast done a dreadful thing! 

One hope of escape from the Nemesis I could 
not see (but felt as if all my body were covered 
with eyes), one hope remained. I sauntered into 
the Hotel Jellalich, a foreign inn, full of loung- 
ing men whose beards were wet with beer, and 
cutting my way through the smoke of pipes as 
up to a battery, demanded a room of the bar- 
keeper. I had been traveling—I was weary—I 
would sleep till the Cape May boat went out. 
Monsieur would be called? Yes, at a quarter 
to four precisely. Would it please Monsieur to 
take dinner? No dinner. The man handed 
me a key. On which floor was the room? 
The second, Monsieur. I prefer the first, the 
ground-floor. The man looked surprise, but 
changed my key. I laid down the price on the 
counter, and a boy went before me to show the 
way, carrying a whisk broom and slippers. I 
locked the door after me as soon as I had en- 
tered, and then looked out of the window. It 
opened on a court full of unsavory garlic steams, 
but just now entirely empty of aught but that. 
A sensitive nose would have thought it fully oc- 
cupied. 

But I had no time to think of such odors. I 
seemed to breathe in the charnel smell of the 
dreadful phial, and behind me I fancied foot- 
steps, whispers, all sorts of sounds that trem- 
ble and cause to tremble. I placed a chair 
against the door, on the chair a pillow from the 





dingy bed to hide the keyhole, and then I tried 
|the sash. It was damp and swollen; it had lost 
| one cord and weight, so that I made slow pro- 
| gress, and was in an agony of fear to hear it 
|creak. But ten minutes’ patient, gradual push- 
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ing lifted it far enough to admit my head and 
shoulders, after which I fell rather than clam- 
bered out. Still there was no one in the court, 
and, thanking God, I slunk through it to the far- 
ther side, out of which a dark porte-cochére led 
into the street. I came into the open air; I 
was unperceived; I had confused the scent; I 
was safe! Ah! safe? As safe as J could be. 

Thus I escaped, and by degrees got back to 
my room at John L. Jones’s. Once there, I 
sank trembling into a chair and drew forth the 
letter. I tore open the envelope, and hungried- 
ly read these words : 

“ Atpany, June 3, 18—. 
“ Edgar Sands, Esq. 

‘“S Very pear Sir,—It is now a week since my daugh- 
ter Charlotte left home in your charge, to spend a couple 
of days in the city of New York. No one but a widowed 
father like myself, with this only child, can fancy the dis- 
tress with which I tell you that, in all this time, I have 
not received a word of tidiags from her. She was intend- 
ing to stop with her mother’s sister in East Eleventh Street ; 
and when two days had elapsed beyond her furthest pro- 
posed stay, and I got no letter relieving my anxiety, my 
fears became so extreme that I telegraphed to that lady 
for some information relative to my poor girl. In three 
hours the answer came back that she had not been seen 
or heard from! I went immediately to New York by the 
earliest train and sought out your laboratory. You were 
not there, nor have I been able to find you. Asa last re- 
source, I take this means of reaching you. If it fails—and 
nothing more reveals itself—I go down to the grave in bit- 
terness that has no name. For God's sake, dear Sir, let 
me hear from you immediately! Telegraph me fully as 
you would write on paper. 

“T can form but one hypothesis to keep me from utter 
despair. Charlotte's mother and her family were all sub- 
ject to fits of insanity—sometimes occurring most unex- 
pectedly—once resulting fatally. And in my daughter's 
childhood I remember her having shown strange indica- 
tions, which gave us much anxiety for the future. She 
may have reached New York with you, and then wander- 
ed away, under the influence of her first attack of this 
awful malady. 

‘Pity me! pity me! for God's sake. All you know, 
let me have it; and if she is dead, I shall be better satis- 
fied than if she, the beautiful, the lovely, is lost, without | 
any guiding soul, in that dark, dangerous city. Tele- 
graph instantly! And God deal with you as you deal with 
her heart-broken father, your father’s friend and yours, 

** RUSSELL LYNDE. 

“ Evear Sanxps, Esq., New York.” 

You might tell me till my dying day that it 
was rats beneath the floor; but it was not. With 
my last breath I would swear it was not. I} 
heard distinctly, as I read aloud the last words | 
of this letter, a rattling in the closet—a dull, | 
heavy chink, as of that phial with its contents | 
shaken up and down, trying to escape from the | 
pit in the floor! And then there came up| 
through the planks, and out of the crevices of the | 
door, a low, prolonged, bitter wail, as of a wo-| 
man in soul-pain. Rats! Do rats cry like dy- 
ing women ? 

Iran to the closet, feeling my head full of molt- | 
en lead, which was about to pour out through | 
my eyes. I tore out the drawer without much | 
regard to noise—I pried up the cover of my pit | 
and looked down. The phial had moved; from 
the centre where I had placed it it had shrunk | 
into one corner. I had left it upright; it was | 
lying flat! I took it into my hand; it seemed | 
blistered all over with icy drops of sweat! | 








I brought it out into the light of the room—a 
mufiled light, but brighter than the closet’s. Did 
I dream again? I chafed my forehead to wake 
me, if all this was but another freak of sleep. 1 
looked once more. 

Charlotte Lynde was kneeling in that phial— 
the blood-red spot showing between the fingers that 
she pressed upon her heart ! 

I shook the phial—I whispered madly, ‘If 
thou be now a fiend in the life which thou livest, 
in God’s name, depart! If thou be gathered 


among the angels, pity me for Christ’s mercy 
and depart !” 
She never moved an atom’s breadth. I set 


the phial down upon the table, and felt a devil- 
calmness take possession of me. I looked the 
dread full in the face, and sat down to write a lie 
to the girl’s father : 


“Russell Lynde, Esq. 

“RESPECTED Sir,—On the day that I left Albany in 
company with your daughter, I fully expected to take 
charge of her as far as New York. We reached Pough- 
keepsie, where the train stopped ten minutes, and Miss 
Lynde, who had seemed dejected during the whole three 
hours of our journey, complained of feeling ill and desired 
me to bring her a glass of water. I left our seat to com- 
ply with the request and returned as soon as possible, but 
found her gone. Supposing her absence temporary, I 
made no search for her until just before the train was to 
start, and then, feeling somewhat anxious, rose and passed 
through to ascertain whether she might not by mistake 
have got into the wrong car on her return. She was no- 
where to be seen. I then got off and looked for her 
through the rooms of the station—alas! with the same re- 
sult. My fears became extreme, and I abandoned my 
project of taking that train to New York, left it, and spent 
the remainder of the afternoon in looking for her through 
the hotels of Poughkeepsie. My search was equally fruit- 
less there. At length I remembered her speaking of rel- 
atives in the place, whom she very much wished to see, 
and came to the conclusion that she had determined to 
change her plan and visit them. But as their name was 
unknown to me, I could pursue my quest no farther. 1 
therefore returned to the station and took a late train t« 
the city. I have been out of town ever since, or would 
have received your letter long ago and answered it imme- 
diately. 

“*T can understand your agony. I agree with your hy- 
pothesis of derangement, but further information I au 
unable to give. 

** May God pity and help you! 

“Your humble servant—" 

Thus fayhad I come in the written lie and 
was about to sign my name to it, when I heard 
the very same dull ringing of the phial that had 
driven me mad before. It was moving toward 
| me on the table, and in it I clearly beheld the 
figure shake its finger at me—once—twice—thrice 
—and the pen fell from my hand. 

I was compelled to resume it. Within that 
horrible glass prison I saw a gesture commanding 
me to. I could have sooner disobeyed the piti- 
less sweep of an engine crank to which I was 
lashed by cords! Then, not audibly to the ex- 
ternal sense, but ringing like a bell to the inner 
ear, I heard a low voice dictating, and seizing 
| another sheet of paper, I wrote again: 

“THRICE MISERABLE Fatner,—I have no longer any 
| hand which can hold human pen, but I use Edgar Sand= 
to write for me. I was going mad slowly for days. Days 
and days, nights and nights, when no soul but I knew it. 
When I left Albany, I was sure I should never see you 
again. Death went riding at my side between me and my 
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useless protector all the way to New York. Protector! 
who could protect me from the slayer that he could not 
see, feel, or hear? Though on the seat by my side, by 
Kdgar’s, he sat to my eyes plainly visible, muttering, ‘ It 
comes! it comes!’ and when we were half-way down the 
road, ‘It hastens! it hastens!’ 

‘Reaching New York, I asked Edgar Sands to show 
me his laboratory. Jt made me ask him. That was the 
place for the end of all things, i¢ said. He took me there 
as I desired, immediately. We were alone together among 
the strange poisons, each one of whom, with a quicker or a 
slower death-devil in his eye, sat in his glass or porcelain 
sentry-box, a living force of bale. Should it be Hemp? 
No, that was too slow, uncertain, painful. Morphine? 
Too many antidotes—too much commonness, ostenta- 
tion in that. Daturin? I did not like to ask how much 
of that was certain. I saw a small glass bottle full of 
crystals, labeled ‘ Anhydrous Cyanic Acid." I knew that 
was sure, quick as thought. I slyly took down the bottle, 
opened it, withdrew a slender diamond spear, and was 
just putting it to my tongue, when Edgar turned around, 
saw me, caught my hand soon enough, and I was cheated 
of that conclusion. He eyed me in surprise, cried, ‘ Are 
you crazy? and I answered, looking innocent, that I 
thought the thing was harmless. ‘It would have killed 
you like a thunder-bolt!’ he replied, pale as death and 
trembling. ‘Ah, indeed! how terrible!" I answered, and 
turned away. There was a long, thin knife lying by the 
charcoal pan of a blowpipe, used, I saw, to chip off small 
fragments of minerals to be tested. That was bitter, but 
quick, and before Edgar had recovered from his first 
alarm it was in my heart to the hilt. 

‘*We were all alone, locked into the laboratory. I 
made only one faint moan, and fell on my knees at his feet, 
the blood darting out between the fingers, which I pressed 
against the faint, fierce pain. And he only cried, ‘My 
God! my God! we are lost, both lost!’ He ran for help, 
for a witness at the least, but before he could open the door | 
I had fallen upon the marble floor—dead ! 

“In the air, hovering among strange voices and shapes, 
I still saw him. There must have been madness in my 
cold face, lying below there,‘which he caught; for, in- 
stead of leaving the place, he went calmly to work, with 
an awful despair in his eyes, and cut the shell of me—the 
husk I had left—to pieces; as a surgeon would, on a ta- 
ble in the laboratory. These fragments he screwed down 
into a large retort, and placed in the fiercest of flames, fed 
with pure oxygen. Though still above, apart from them 
and him, and in the spirit, I knew that all of me that had 
been seen on earth was reducing there to its ultimates—I 
was distilled there by degrees. Through the worm of the 
still my physical life came over in a fluid; and, drop by 
drop, he saw it fall into the receiver, watching it through 
the whole night, with lips blue as corruption in the flame 
which he moved only to feed. That motionless, bloodless 
face of his, by its terrible attraction, called back my soul 
into the fluid, though from the solid body my life had | 
parted long hours before. I was becoming enthralled— 
dungeon-covered, in a pit of glass. At four in the morn- 
ing he had done the heaviest part of his work. He let 
the fire go down; the ashy residuum in the bottom of the 
retort he treated with acid; it cleared; and he poured 
the fluid result into the receiver, which held my distilled 
being. Then it was that my soul came wholly back into 
the liquid body thus prepared for it—I was one with a 
strange, greenish, phosphorescent oil. Ah! that was ag- 
ony which, in the life of the frame of bone, nerve, muscle, 
had no parallel! Agony—hellish agony—with no pros- 
pect ofanend! For he knew not what he was subjecting 
me to; the fiend used him for my misery, while he only 


liquid outpoured, and I set free to fly to Heaven's court 


of pardon for forgiveness. 
mad when I did the crime. 
“*God pity thee, poor, poor father, and thy daughter, 
“ CHARLOTTE LYNDE.” 
I had finished this letter mechanically, not 
meaning aught else in my pen but scrawls, nev- 
er knowing what word was coming next, and 
wholly forced along by an outer will. I had 
signed the name; and then, for the first time, I 
saw that the hand in which I had traced every 
letter of the whole—was Charlotte Lynde’s ! 

Heavy feet came up the front steps. They 
sounded like feet visiting a vault, on the damp 
stones in front of John L. Jones’s. ‘The ghost- 
ly bell said link, link, link, link, link, as when 
I had pulled it; it was answered by the same 
grim warder; and then I heard eager voices in 
conversation. © God! I heard my own name 
mentioned distinctly in the dark, wet entry below! 

Then the heavy footsteps came up the stairs, 
trampling each step behind angrily, each step in 
front hungrily—all doomfully! They reached 
the landing, stopped at my door, and my name 
was uttered again. 

There was a large tub of water standing by 
the side of my washstand. I ran to it, snatch- 
ing the phial from the table as I went. With 
one blow against the edge of the tub I broke off 
the neck of the phial, and let the dreadful fiuid 
run out. A violent vapor, variegated with am- 
ber and leek-green, filled the room ; a strangling 
grave odor pervaded my very brain—my eyes 
were nigh burned out by the pungency of it— 
and still the fluid trickled slowly down into the 
water. 

No, not into it, for it floated upon the water, 
utterly refusing to mingle. At first it lay in a 
broad, shallow, iridescent pellicle over the whole 
surface. My name was spoken louder at the 
door, and hard, eager hands shook the lock. 
Then that concentrated essence of a mad life 
gathered itself, by the same law of grouping 
which had given its original members birth as 
one body, and turning an agonized face up into . 
my own—(a strong man’s shoulder forges against 
the door !)—trying to hide a red, pierced heart, 
there lay on the top of that water, clear as in 
clearest life, Charlotte Lynde! 

The door gave way. Three men came into 
the room. One was John L. Jones, one was 
the delivery clerk, and one—the father of the 
dead girl! 

*‘ Fiend!” he cried, making at me, while the 
two others scarcely held his struggling arms, 
‘¢ what have you done with my child?” 

I said not a word, but pointed first at the last 


I am worthy of pardon: I was 





thought of obliterating all traces of the damning crime 
ew would lay at his door, finding me stabbed to the | 
neart. 

“He poured all my life from the receiver into a phial. | 
He sealed the phial hermetically—yes, hermetically, for | 
my shrieks within, which cracked my own ears, were ut- | 
terly inaudible to him. Then he deluged with strong | 
acids all the blood-spots on the floor, the table, and fled | 
the laboratory in the first gray light of morning, taking | 
me with him in his satchel. 

“Tam with him now—shut up to this liquid life of hell | 
—a hell that will never cease till the phial is broken, the | 


letter I had written, lying on the table; then at 
the surface of the water. The three men bent 
over and gazed—two of them with looks of blank 
amazement, but one with an agony that paralyzed 
every muscle of his face. And just then the 
shape smiled full into the father’s face, looked 
and pointed toward heaven, then gathered itself 
above the water, and flew up between us; for an 
instant lingering caressingly upon the old man’s 
white head—then disappeared forever. 
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I fell to the floor—not from dread, but be- 
cause peace at last came too suddenly. And 
this last day of my journal is written at the first 
lodging I moved to after I was discharged from 
Bloomingdale Insane Asylum. 





THE VIRGINIANS. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 





CHAPTER XCI. 


SATIS PUGNZ. 


T has always seemed to me (I speak under 
the correction of military gentlemen) that 
the intrenchments of Breed’s Hill served the 
Continental army throughout the whole of our 
American war. The slaughter inflicted upon 
us from behind those lines was so severe, and 
the behavior of the enemy so resolute, that the 
British chiefs respected the barricades of the 
Americans hereafter; and were they firing from 
behind a row of blankets, certain of our generals 
rather hesitated to force them. In the affair of 
the White Plains, when, for a second time, Mr. 
Washington’s army was quite at the mercy of 
the victors, we subsequently heard that our con- 
quering troops were held back before a barricade 
actually composed of corn-stalksand straw. An- 
other opportunity was given us, and lasted dur- 
ing a whole winter, during which the dwindling 
and dismayed troops of Congress lay starving 
and unarmed under our grasp, and the magnani- 
mous Mr. Howe left the famous camp of Valley 
Forge untouched, while his great, brave, and 
perfectly appointed army fiddled and gambled 
and feasted in Philadelphia. And, by Brne’s 








countrymen, triumphal arches were erected, 
tournaments were held in pleasant mockery of 
the Middle Ages, and wreaths and garlands of- 
fered by beautiful ladies to this clement chief, 
with fantastical mottoes and posies announcing 
that his laurels should be immortal! Why have 
my ungrateful countrymen in America never : 
erected statues to this general? They had not 
in all their army an officer who fought their bat- 
tles better; who enabled them to retrieve their 
errors with such adroitness ; who took care that 
their defeats should be so little hurtful to them- 
selves; and when, in the course of events, the 
stronger force naturally got the uppermost, who 
showed such an untiring tenderness, patience, 
and complacency in helping the poor disabled 
opponent on to his legs again. Ah! think of 
eighteen years before and the fiery young war- 
rior whom England had sent out to fight her 
adversary on the American continent. Fancy 
him forever pacing round the defenses behind 
which the foe lies sheltered; by night and by 
day alike sleepless and eager; consuming away 
in his fierce wrath and longing, and never clos- 
ing his eye, so intent is it in watching; wind- 
ing the track with untiring scent that pants and 
hungers for blood and battle; prowling through 
midnight forests, or climbing silent over preci- 
pices before dawn; and watching till his great 
heart is almost worn out, until the foe shows 
himself at last, when he springs on him and grap- 
ples with him, and, dying, slays him! Think 
of Wolfe at Quebec, and hearken to Howe’s fid- 
dies as he sits smiling among the dancers at 
Philadelphia! 

A favorite scheme with our ministers at home 
and some of our generals in America, was to es- 
tablish a communication between Canada and 
New York, by which means it was hoped New 
England might be cut off from the neighboring 
colonies, overpowered in detail, and forced into 
submission. Burgoyne was intrusted with the 
conduct of the plan, and he set forth from Que- 
bec, confidently promising to bring it to a suc- 
cessful issue. His march began in military 
state: the trumpets of his proclamations blew 
before him; he bade the colonists to remember 
the immense power of England; and summoned 
the misguided rebels to lay down their arms. 
He brought with him a formidable English force, 
an army of German veterans not less powerful, 
a dreadful band of Indian warriors, and a brill- 
iant train of artillery. It was supposed that the 
people round his march would rally to the Royal 
cause and standards. The Continental force in 
front of him was small at first, and Washington’s 
army was weakened by the withdrawal of troops 
who were hurried forward to meet this Canadian 
invasion. A British detachment from New York 
was to force its way up the Hudson, sweeping 
away the enemy on the route, and make a junc- 
tion with Burgoyne at Albany. Then was the 
time when Washington's weakened army should 
have been struck too; but a greater Power willed 
otherwise: nor ain I, for one, even going to re- 
gret the termination of the war. As we look 
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over the game now, how clear seem the blunders 
which were made by the losing side! From the 
beginning to the end we were forever arriving 
too late. Our supplies and reinforcements from 
home were too late. Our troops were in diffi- 
culty, and our succors reached them too late. 
Our fleet appeared off York Town just too late, 
after Cornwallis had surrendered. A way of 
escape was opened to Burgoyne, but he resolved 
upon retreat too late. I have heard discomfited 
officers in after-days prove infallibly how a dif- 
ferent wind would have saved America to us; 
how we must have destroyed the French fleet 
but for a tempest or two; how once, twice, 
thrice, but for nightfall, Mr. Washington and 
his army were in our power. Who has not 
speculated, in the course of his reading of his- 
tory, upon the ‘‘ Has been” and the ‘ Might 
have been” in the world? I take my tattered 
old map-book from the shelf, and see the board 
on which the great contest was played; I won- 
der at the curious chances which lost it: and, 
putting aside any idle talk about the respective 
bravery of the two nations, can’t but see that we 
had the best cards, and that we lost the game. 
I own the sport had a considerable fascination 
for me, and stirred up my languid blood. My 
brother Hal, when settled on his plantation in 
Virginia, was perfectly satisfied with the sports 
and occupations he found there. The company 
of the country neighbors sufficed him; he never 
tired of looking after his crops and people, taking 
his fish, shooting his ducks, hunting in his woods, 
or enjoying his rubber, and his supper. Happy 
Hal, in his great barn of a house, under his 
roomy porches, his dogs lying round his feet: 
his friends, the Virginian Will Wimbles, at free 
quarters in his mansion; his negroes fat, lazy, 
and ragged: his shrewd little wife ruling over 
them and her husband, who always obeyed her 
implicitly when living, and who was pretty speed- 
ily consoled when she died! I say happy, though 
his lot would have been intolerable to me: wife, 
and friends, and plantation, and town life at 
Richmond (Richmond succeeded to the honor 
of being the capital when our Province became 
a State). How happy he whose foot fits the 
shoe which fortune gives him! My income was 
five times as great, my house in England as 
large, and built of bricks and faced with free- 
stone; my wife—would I have changed her for 
any other wife in the world? My children— 
well, Iam contented with my Lady Warrington’s 
opinion about them. But with all these plums 
and peaches and rich fruits out of Plenty’s horn 
poured into my lap I fear I have been but an 
ingrate; and Hodge, my gate-keeper, who shares 
his bread and scrap of bacon with a family as 
large as his master’s, seems to me to enjoy his 
meal as much as I do, though Mrs. Molly pre- 
pares her best dishes and sweetmeats, and Mr. 
Gumbo uncorks the choicest bottle from the cel- 
lar! Ah, me! sweetmeats have lost their savor 
for me, however they may rejoice my young ones 
from the nursery, and the perfume of claret palls 
upon old noses! Our parson has poured out his 





sermons many and many a time to me, and per- 
haps I did not care for them much when he first 
broached them. Dost thou remember, honest 
friend (sure he does, for he has repeated the sto- 
ry over the bottle as many times as his sermons 
almost, and my Lady Warrington pretends as 
if she had never heard it)—I say, Joe Blake, 
thou rememberest full well, and with advant- 
ages, that October evening when we scrambled 
up an embrasure at Fort Clinton, and a clubbed 
musket would have dashed these valuable brains 
out, had not Joe’s sword whipped my rebellious 
countryman through the gizzard. Joe wore a 
red coat in those days (the uniform of the brave 
Sixty-third, whose leader, the bold Sill, fell 
pierced with many wounds beside him). He 
exchanged his red for black and my pulpit. His 
doctrines are sound, and his sermons short. We 
read the papers together over our wine. Not 
two months ago we read our old friend Howe’s 
glorious deed of the first of June. We were told 
how the noble Rawdon, who fought with us at 
Fort Clinton, had joined the Duke of York: and 
to-day his Royal Highness is in full retreat be- 
fore Pichegru: and he and my son Miles have 
taken Valenciennes for nothing! Ah, parson! 
would you not like to put on your old Sixty- 
third coat (though I doubt Mrs. Blake could 
never make the buttons and button-holes meet 
again over your body)? The boys were acting 
a play with my militia sword. Oh that I were 
young again, Mr. Blake! that I had not the 
gout in my toe; and I would saddle Rosinante 
and ride back into the world, and feel the pulses 
beat again, and play a little of life’s glorious 

me! P 

The last ‘‘hit” which I saw played was gal- 
lantly won by our side; though ’tis true that 
even in this parti the Americans won the rubber 
—our people gaining only the ground they stood 
on, and the guns, stores, and ships which they 
captured and destroyed, while our efforts at res- 
cue were too late to prevent the catastrophe im- 
pending over Burgoyne’s unfortunate army. Aft- 
er one of those delays which always were hap- 
pening to retard our plans and weaken the blows 
which our chiefs intended to deliver, an expedi- 
tion was got under way from New York at the 
close of the month of September, ’77; that, could 
it but have advanced a fortnight earlier, might 
have saved the doomed force of Burgoyne. Sed 
Dis aliter visum. The delay here was not Sir 
Henry Clinton’s fault, who could not leave his 
city unprotected; but the winds and weather 
which delayed the arrival of reinforcements which 
we had long awaited from England. The fleet 
which brought them brought us long and fond 
letters from home, with the very last news of the 
children under the care of their good aunt Het- 
ty and their grandfather. The mother’s heart 
yearned toward the absent young ones. She 
made me no reproaches; but I could read her 
importunities in her anxious eyes, her terrors 
for me, and her longing for her children. ‘‘ Why 
stay longer?” she seemed to say. ‘‘ You who 
have no calling to this war, or to draw the sword 
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against your countrymen—why continue to im- 
peril your life and my happiness?” I under- 
stood her appeal. We were to enter upon no 
immediate service of danger ; I told her Sir Hen- 
ry was only going to accompany the expedition 
for a part of the way. I would return with him, 
the reconnoissance over, and Christmas, please 
Heaven, should see our family once more united 
in England. 

A force of three thousand men, including a 
couple of slender regiments of American Loyal- 
ists, and New York Militia (with which latter 
my distinguished relative, Mr. Will Esmond, 
went as captain), was embarked at New York, 
and our armament sailed up the noble Hudson 
River, that presents finer aspects than the Rhine 
in Europe to my mind: nor was any fire opened 
upon us from those beetling cliffs and precipitous 
** Palisades,” as they are called, by which we 
sailed ; the enemy, strange to say, being for once 
unaware of the movement we contemplated. Our 
first landing was on the eastern bank, at a place 
called Verplanck’s Point, whence the Congress 
troops withdrew after a slight resistance, their 
leader, the tough old Putnam (so famous during 
the war), supposing that our march was to be 
directed toward the Eastern Highlands, by which 
we intended to penetrate to Burgoyne. Putnam 
fell back to occupy these passes, a small detach- 
ment of ours being sent forward as if in pursuit, 
which he imagined was to be followed by the 
rest of our force. Meanwhile, before daylight, 
two thousand men, without artillery, were carried 
over to Stony Point on the western shore, op- 
posite Verplanck’s, and under a great hill called 
the Dunderberg by the old Dutch lords of the 
stream, and which hangs precipitously over it. 
A little stream at the northern base of this 
mountain intersects it from the opposite height 
on which Fort Clinton stood, named not after 
our general, but after one of the two gentlemen 
of the same name who were among the oldest 
and most respected of the provincial gentry of 
New York, and who were at this moment actu- 
ally in command against Sir Henry. On the 
next height to Clinton is Fort Montgomery; and 
behind them rises a hill called Bear Hill; while 
at the opposite side of the magnificent stream 
stands ‘‘Saint Anthony’s Nose”—a prodigious 
peak indeed, which the Dutch had quaintly 
christened. 

The attacks on the two forts were almost si- 
multaneous. Half our men were detached for 
the assault on Fort Montgomery, under the brave 
Campbell, who fell before the rampart. Sir 
Henry, who would never be out of danger where 
he could find it, personally led the remainder ; 
and hoped, he said, that we should have better 
luck than before the Sullivan Island. A path 
led up to the Dunderberg so narrow as scarcely 
to admit three men abreast, and in utter silence 
our whole force scaled it, wondering at every 
rugged step to meet with no opposition. The 
enemy had not even kept a watch on it; nor 
were we descried until we were descending the 
height, at the base of which we easily dispersed 
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a small force sent hurriedly to oppose us. - The 
firing which here took place rendered all idea of 
a surprise impossible. The fort was before us. 
With such arms as the troops had in their hands 
they had to assault; and silently and swiftly, in 
the face of the artillery playing upon them, the 
troops ascended the hill. The men had orders 
on no account to fire. Taking the colors of the 
Sixty-third, and bearing them aloft, Sir Henry 
mounted with the stormers. The place was so 
steep that the men pushed each other over the 
wall and through the embrasures; and it was 
there that Lieutenant Joseph Blake, the father 
of a certain Joseph Clinton Blake, who looks 
with the eyes of affection on a certain young 
lady, presented himself to the living of Warring- 
ton by saving the life of the unworthy patron 
thereof. 

Abou‘ ¢ fourth part of the garrison, as we are 
told, escaped out of the fort, the rest being killed 
or wounded, or remaining our prisoners within 
the works. Fort Montgomery was, in like man- 
ner, stormed and taken by our people; and, at 
night, as we looked down from the heights where 
the king’s standard had been just planted, we 
were treated to a splendid illumination in the 
river below. Under Fort Montgomery, and 
stretching over to that lofty prominence, called 
St. Anthony’s Nose, a boom and chain had been 
laid with a vast cost and labor, belind which 
several American frigates and galleys were an- 
chored. The fort being taken, these ships at- 
tempted to get up the river in the darkness out 
of the reach of guns which they knew must de- 
stroy them in the morning. But the wind was 
unfavorable, and escape was found to be impos- 
The crews therefore took to the boats, 
and so landed, having previously set the ships 
on fire, with all their sails set; and we beheld 
these magnificent pyramids of flame burning up 
to the heavens and reflected in the waters below, 
until, in the midst of prodigious explosions, they 
sank and disappeared. 

On the next day a parlementaire came in from 
the enemy, to inquire as to the state of his troops 
left wounded or prisoners in our hands, and the 
Continental officer brought me a note, which gave 
me a strange shock, for it showed that in the 
struggle of the previous evening my brother had 
been engaged. It was dated October 7, from 
Major-General George Clinton’s divisional head- 
quarters, and it stated briefly that ‘* Colonel H. 
Warrington, of the Virginia line, hopes that Sir 
George Warrington escaped unhurt in the assault 
of last evening, from which the Colonel himself 
was so fortunate as to retire without the least 
injury.” Never did I say my prayers more heart- 
ily and gratefully than on that night, devoutly 
thanking Heaven that my dearest brother was 
spared, and making a vow at the same time to 
withdraw out of the fratricidal contest into 
which I only had entered because Honor and 
Duty seemed imperatively to call me. 

I own I felt an inexpressible relief when I had 
come to the resolution to retire and betake my- 
self to the peaceful shade of my own vines and 
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fig-trees at home. I longed, however, to see my 
brother ere I returned, and asked, and easily ob- 
tained, an errand to the camp of the American 
General Clinton from our own chief. The head- 
quarters of his division were now some miles up 
the river, and a boat and a flag of truce quickly 
brought me to the point where his out pickets 
received me on the shore. My brother was very 
soon with me. He had only lately joined Gen- 
eral Clinton’s division with letters from head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, and he chanced to hear 
after the attack on Fort Clinton that I had been 
present during the affair. We passed a brief 
delightful night together; Mr. Sady, who always 
followed Hal to the war, cooking a feast in honor 
of both his masters. There was but one bed of 
straw in the hut where we had quarters, and Hal 
and,I slept on it, side by side, as we had done 
when we were boys. We had a hundred things 
to say regarding past times and present. His 
kind heart gladdened when I told him of my re- 
solve to retire to my acres and to take off the 
red coat which I wore: he flung his arms round 
it. ‘Praised be God!” said he. ‘‘O Heavens, 
George! think what might have happened had 
we met in the affair two nights ago!” And he 
turned quite pale at the thought. He eased my 
mind with respect to our mother. She was a 
bitter Tory, to be sure, but the Chief had given 
special injunctions regarding her safety. ‘‘ And 
Fanny” (Hal’s wife) ‘‘ watches over her, and she 
is as good as a company !” cried the enthusiastic 
husband. ‘‘Isn’t she clever? Isn’t she hand- 
some? Isn’t she good?” cries Hal; never, for- 
tunately, waiting for a reply to these ardent 
queries. ‘‘ And to think that I was nearly mar- 
rying Maria once! Oh mercy! what an escape 
I had!” he added. ‘* Hagan prays for the King, 
every morning and night at Castlewood, but they 
bolt the doors, and nobody hears. Gracious 
powers! his wife is sixty if she is a day ; and, Oo 
George! the quantity she drinks is....... 
But why tell the failings of our good cousin? I 
am pleased to think she lived to drink the health | 
of King George long after his Old Dominion had | 
passed forever from his sceptre. 
The morning came when my brief mission to | 
the camp was ‘ended, and the truest of friends | 
and fondest of brothers accompanied me to my | 
boat, which lay waiting at the river-side. We| 
exchanged an embrace at parting, and his hand | 
held mine yet for a moment ere I stepped into | 
the barge which bore me rapidly down the stream. 
‘*Shall I see thee once more, dearest and best 
companion of my youth?” I thought. ‘‘ Among | 
our cold Englishmen, can I ever hope to meet | 
with a friend like thee? When hadst thou ever | 
a thought that was not kindly and — 
When a wish, or a possession, but for me you | 
would sacrifice it? How brave are you, and 
how modest; how gentle, and how strong; how 
simple, unselfish, and humble; how eager to see 
others’ merit ; how diffident of yourown!” He 
stood on the shore till his figure grew dim before | 
me. There was that in my eyes whick prevented 
me from seeing him longer. 








Brilliant as Sir Henry’s success had been, it 
was achieved, as usual, too late: and served but 
as a small set-off against the disaster of Bur- 
goyne which ensued immediately, and which our 
advance was utterly inadequate to relieve. More 
than one secret messenger was dispatched to him 
who never reached him, and of whom we never 
learned the fate. Of one wretch who offered tu 
carry intelligence to him, and whom Sir Henry 
dispatched with a letter of his own, we heard the 
miserable doom. Falling in with some of the 
troops of General George Clinton, who happened 
to be in red uniform (part of the prize of a Brit- 
ish ship’s cargo, doubtless, which had been taken 
by American privateers), the spy thought he was 
in the English army, and advanced toward the 
sentries. He found his mistake too late. His 
letter was discovered upon him, and he had to 
die for bearing it. In ten days after the success 
at the Forts occurred the great disaster at Sara- 
toga, of which we carried the dismal particulars 
in the fleet which bore us home. I am afraid 
my wife was unable to mourn for it. She had 
her children, her father, her sister to revisit, and 
daily and nightly thanks to pay to Heaven that 
had brought her husband safe out of danger. 


—_————_ 





CHAPTER XCII. 


UNDER VINE AND FIG-TREE. 
Neep I describe, young folks, the delights of 
the meeting at home, and the mother’s happiness 
with all her brood once more under her fond 


| wings? It was wrote in her face and acknowl- 
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edged on her knees. Our house was large enough 
for all, but Aunt Hetty would not stay in it. 
She said, fairly, that to resign her motherhood 
over the elder children, who had been hers for 
nearly three years, cost her too great a pang; 
and she could not bear for yet a while to be with 
them, and to submit to take only the second 
place. So she and her father went away to a 
house at Bury St. Edmonds, not far from us, 
where they lived, and where she spoiled her eld- 
est nephew and niece in private. It was the 
year after we came home that Mr. B——, the 
Jamaica planter, died, who left her the half of 
his fortune; and then I heard, for the first time, 
how the worthy gentleman had been greatly en- 
amored of her in Jamaica, and, though she had 
refused him, had thus shown his constancy to 
her. Heaven knows how much property of Aunt 
Hetty’s Monsieur Miles hath already devoured! 
the price of his commission and outfit ; his gor- 
geous uniforms; his play-debts and little trans- 
actions in the Minories; do you think, Sirrah, 
I do not know what human nature is; what is 
the cost of Pall Mali taverns, petits soupers, 
play—even in moderation—at the Cocoa-tree ; 
and that a gentleman can not purchase all these 
enjoyments with the five hundred a year which I 
allowhim? Aunt Hetty declares she has made 
up her mind to be an old maid. “I made a 
vow never to marry until I could find a man as 
ood as my dear father,” she said ; ‘‘ and I never 
did, Sir George. No, my dearest Theo, not 
half as good; and Sir George may put ¢hat in 
inis pipe and smoke it.” 

And yet when the good General died (calm, 
and full of years, and glad to depart), I think it 
was my wife who shed the most tears. ‘‘ I weep 
because I think I did not love him enough,” said 
the tender creature: whereas Hetty scarce de- 
parted from her calm, at least outwardly and be- 
fore any of us; talks of him constantly still, as 
though he were alive; recalls his merry sayings, 
his gentle, kind ways with his children (when 
she brightens up and looks herself quite a girl 
again), and sits cheerfully looking up to the slab 
in church which records his name and some of 
his virtues, and for once tells no lies. 

I had fancied, sometimes, that my brother 
Hal, for whom Hetty had a juvenile passion, al- 
ways retained a hold of her heart; and when he 
came to see us, ten years ago, I told him of this 
childish romance of Het’s, with the hope, I own, 
that he would ask her to replace Mrs. Fanny, 
who had been gathered to her fathers, and re- 
garding whom my wife (with her usual propens- 
ity to consider herself a miserable sinner) always 
reproached herself, because, forsooth, she did not 
regret Fanny enough. Hal, when he came to 
us, was plunged in grief about her loss; and 
vowed that the world did not contain such an- 


other woman. Our dear old General, who was | appeared out of it. 





and Harry never tired of pouring out his griefs 
and his recitals of his wife’s virtues to Het, and 
anon of talking fondly about his dear Aunt 
Lambert, whom he loved with all his heart, and 
whose praises, you may be sure, were welcome 
to the faithful old husband, out of whose thoughts 
his wife’s memory was never, I believe, absent 
for any three waking minutes of the day. 

General Hal went to Paris as an American 
General Officer in his blue and yellow (which 
Mr. Fox and other gentlemen had brought into 
fashion here likewise), and was made much of at 
Versailles, although he was presented by Mon- 
sieur le Marquis de Lafayette to the most Chris- 
tian King and Queen, who did not love Mon- 
sieur le Marquis. And I believe a Marquise 
took a fancy to the Virginian General, and 
would have married him out of hand, had he 
not resisted, and fled back to England and War- 
rington and Bury again, especially to the latter 
place, where the folks would listen to him as he 
talked about his late wife with an endless pa- 
tience and sympathy. As for us, who had 
known the poor paragon, we were civil, but not 
quite so enthusiastic regarding her, and rather 
puzzled sometimes to answer our children’s ques- 
tions about Uncle Hal’s angel wife. 

The two Generals and myself, and Captain 
Miles, and Parson Blake (who was knocked over 
at Monmouth, the year after I left America, and 
came home to change his coat, and take my liv- 
ing), used to fight the battles of the Revolution 
over our bottle; and the parson used to cry, 
*¢ By Jupiter, General (he compounded for Ju. 
piter when he laid down his military habit), you 
are the Tory, and Sir George is the Whig! He 
is always finding fault with our leaders, and you 
are forever standing up for them; and when I 
prayed for the King last Sunday, I heard you 
following me quite loud.” 

** And so I do, Blake, with all my heart. 
can’t forget I wore his coat,” says Hal. 

‘Ah, if Wolfe had been alive for twenty 
years more!” says Lambert. 

_ ** Ah, Sir,” cries Hal, ** you should hear the 
General talk about him !” 

*¢ What General ?” says I (to vex him). 

*¢ My General,” says Hal, standing up and 
filling a bumper. ‘‘ His Excellency General 
George Washington !” 

*¢ With all my heart,” cry I; but the parson 
looks as if he did not like the toast or the claret. 

Hal never tired in speaking of his General; 
and it was on some such evening of friendly 
converse that he told us how he had actually 
been in disgrace with this General whom he 
loved so fondly. Their difference seems to have 
been about Monsieur le Marquis de Lafayette 
before mentioned, who played such a fine part 
in history of late, and who hath so suddenly dis- 
His previous rank in our 


I 


still in life then, took him in and housed him, | own service, and his acknowledged gallantry 


as he had done in the happy early days. The 
women played him the very same tunes which 
he had heard when a boy at Oakhurst. 


| 


during the war, ought to have secured Colonel 
Warrington’s promotion in the Continental 


Every | army, where a whipper-snapper like M. de La- 


body’s heart was very soft with old recollections, | fayette had but to arrive and straightway to be 
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complimented by Congress with the rank of Ma- 
jor-General. Hal, with the freedom of an old 
soldier, had expressed himself somewhat con- 
temptuously regarding some of the appointments 
made by Congress, with whom all sorts of mis- 
erable intrigues and cabals were set to work by 
unscrupulous officers who were greedy of pro- 
motion. Mr. Warrington, imitating perhaps in 
this the example of his now illustrious friend of 
Mount Vernon, affected to make the war en gen- 
tilhomme ; took his pay, to be sure, but spent it 
upon comforts and clothing for his men, and as 
for rank, declared it was a matter of no earthly 
concern to him, and that he would as soon serve 
as colonel as in any higher grade. No doubt he 
added contemptuous remarks regarding certain 
General Officers of Congress army, their origin, 
and the causes of their advancement: notably 
he was very angry about the sudden promotion 
of the young French lad just named—the Mar- 
quis, as they loved to call him—in the Repub- 
lican army, and who, by-the-way, was a pro- 
digious favorite of the Chief himself. There 
were not three officers in the whole Continental 
force (after poor madcap Lee was taken prisoner 
and disgraced) who could speak the Marquis’s 
language, so that Hal could judge the young 
Major-General more closely and familiarly than | 
other gentlemen, including the Commander-in- | 
Chief himself. Mr. Washington good-natured- | 
ly rated friend Hal for being jealous of the | 
beardless commander of Auvergne; was him- 
self not a little pleased by the filial regard and | 
profound veneration w hich the enthusiastic young | 
nobleman always showed for him; and had, 
moreover, the very best politic reasons for treat- 
ing the Marquis with friendship and favor. 
Meanwhile, as it afterward turned out, the | 
Commander-in-Chief was most urgently press- | 
ing Colonel Warrington’s promotion upon Con- 
gress; and, as if his difficulties before the enemy 
were not enough, he being at this hard time of | 
winter intrenched at Valley Forge, commanding 
five or six thousand men at the most, almost 
without fire, blankets, food, or ammunition, in 
the face of Sir William Howe’s army, which was 
perfectly appointed, and three times as numer- 
ous as his own; as if, I say, this difficulty was 
not enough to try him, he had further to en- 
counter that cowardly distrust of Congress, and 
insubordination and conspiracy among the offi- 
cers in his own camp. During the awful winter 
of ’77, when one blow struck by the sluggard at 
the head of the British forces might have ended 





| 


the war, and all was doubt, confusion, despair | 
in the opposite camp (save in one indomita- | 


ble breast alone), my brother had an interview 
with the Chief, which he has subsequently de- 
scribed to me, and of which Hal could never 
speak without giving way to the deepest emotion. 
Mr. Washington had won no such triumph as 
that which the dare-devil courage of Arnold and 
the elegant imbecility of Burgoyne had procured 
for Gates and the northern army. Save in one 
or two minor encounters, which proved how 
daring his bravery was, and how unceasing his 


watchfulness, General Washington had met with 
defeat after defeat from an enemy in all points 
his superior. 


The Congress mistrasted him. 
Many an officer in his own camp hated him. 
Those who had been disappointed in ambition, 
those who had been detected in peculation, those 
whose selfishness or incapacity his honest eyes 
had spied out—were all more or less in league 
against him. Gates was the Chief toward whom 
the malcontents turned. Mr. Gates was the only 
genius fit to conduct the war; and with a vain- 
gloriousness which he afterward generously own- 
ed, he did not refuse the homage which was paid 
him. 

To show how dreadful were the troubles and 
anxieties with which General Washington had 
to contend, I may mention what at this time 
was called the ‘‘Conway Cabal.” A certain 
Irishman—a Chevalier of St. Louis, and an of- 
ficer in the French service—arrived in America 
early in the year ’77 in quest of military em- 
ployment. He was speedily appointed to the 
rank of brigadier; and could not be contented, 
forsooth, without an immediate promotion to be 
major-general. 

Mr. C. had friends at Congress, who, as the 


| General-in-Chief was informed, had promised 


him his speedy promotion. General Washing- 
ton remonstrated, representing the injustice of 
| Promoting to the highest rank the youngest brig- 
| adier in the service ; and while the matter was 
| pending, was put in possession of a letter from 
| Conway to General Gates, whom he compliment- 
led, s saying, that ‘‘ Heaven had been determined 
| to save America, or a weak general and bad coun- 
| selors would have ruined it.” The General in- 


| closed the note to Mr. Conway, without a word 


| of comment; and Conway offered his resigna- 
| tion, which was refused by Congress, who ap- 
| pointed him Inspector-General of the army, with 
the rank of Major-General. 

*¢ And it was at this time,” says Harry (with 
many passionate exclamations indicating his 
rage with himself and his admiration of his 
leader), ‘‘ when, by Heavens, the glorious Chief 


| was oppressed by troubles enough to drive ten 


thousand men mad—that I must interfere with 
my jealousies abovt the Frenchman! I had not 
said much; only some nonsense to Greene and 
Cadwalader about getting some frogs against the 
Frenchman came to dine with us, and having a 
bagful of Marquises over from Paris, as we were 
not able to command ourselves; but I should 
have known the Chief's troubles, and that he had 
a better head than mine, and might have had 
the grace to hold my tongue. 

‘¢ For a while the General said nothing, but I 
could remark, by the coldness of his demeanor, 
that something had occurred to create a schism 
between him and me. Mrs. Washington, who 
had come to camp, also saw that something was 
wrong. Women have artful ways of soothing 
men and finding their secrets out. I am not 
sure that I should have ever tried to learn the 
cause of the General’s displeasure, for I am as 
proud as he is, and besides” (says Hal), ‘* when 
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the Chief is angry, it was not pleasant coming near | 


him, I can promise you.” 


the Chief, with a gentleness that surprised me. 


My brother was in-| ‘ Now that your old friend is in a difficulty ’tis 


deed subjugated by his old friend, and obeyed | surely the best time to leave him.’ 


him and bowed before him as a boy before a} 


schoolmaster. 


‘¢ At last,” Hal resumed, “ Mrs. Washington | Warrington. 
‘Speak to me after din-| Well, well, Harry! 


found out the mystery. 
ner, Colonel Hal,’ says she. 


will tell you all.’ 
officers and brigadiers drinking round the Gen- 


‘¢¢ Sir!’ says I. 

**¢Do as so many of the rest are doing. Mr. 
Et tu, Brute, as the play says. 
I did not think it of you: 


‘Come out to the | but, at least, you are in the fashion.’ 
parade-ground, before the dining-house, and [| 


**¢You asked which charge you should take 


I left half a score of general first ?’ I said. 


***Qh, the promotion of the Marquis? 1 


eral’s table, and found Mrs. Washington waiting | recommended the appointment to Congress, no 


for me. She then told me it was the speech I 
had made about the box of Marquises with which | 
the General was offended. ‘I should not have | 
heeded it in another,’ he had said, ‘ but I never | 
thought Harry Warrington would have joined | 
against me.’ 

**T had to wait on him for the word that 
night, and found him alone at his table. ‘Can 
your Excellency give me five minutes’ time ?’ I 
said, with my heart in my mouth. 
ly, Sir,’ says he, pointing to the other chair, 
* will you please to be seated ?’ 

*¢¢Tt used not always to be Sir and Colonel | 


doubt; and you and other gentlemen disapprove 
it.’ 

‘¢ ¢T have spoken for myself, Sir,’ says I. 

** ¢Tf you take me in that tone, Colonel War- 
rington, I have nothing to answer!’ says the 
| Chief, rising up very fiercely, ‘and presume 
that I can recommend officers for promotion 
without asking your previous sanction.’ 

‘*** Being on that tone, Sir,’ says I, ‘let me 


‘Yes, sure-| respectfully offer my resignation to your Excel- 
lency, founding my desire to resign upon the 


fact that Congress, at your Excellency’s recom- 
| mendation, offers its highest commands to boys 


Warrington, between me and your Excellency,’ | of twenty who are scarcely even acquainted with 


I said. 
** He said, calmly, ‘ The times are altered.’ 
*¢<¢Et nos mutamur in illis,’ says I. ‘Times 
and people are both changed.’ 
*¢¢ You had some business with me?’ he asked. 
**¢ Am I speaking to the Commander-in-Chief 
or to my old friend ?’ I asked. 
** He looked at me gravely. 
Sir. Pray sit, Harry.’ 
*¢ Tf to General Washington, I tell his Ex- 
cellency that I and many officers of this army 


‘ Well—to both, 


are not well pleased to see a boy of twenty made | 


a major-general over us, because he is a Mar- 
quis, and because he can’t speak the English 
language. If I speak to my old friend, I have 
to say that he has shown me very little of trust 
or friendship for the last few weeks; and that I 
have no desire to sit at your table, and have im- 


pertinent remarks made by others there of the | 


way in which his Excellency turns his back on 
me.” , 

*¢¢ Which charge shall I take first, Harry ?’ 
he asked, turning his chair away from the ta- 
ble, and crossing his legs as if ready for a talk. 
*You are jealous, as I gather, about the Mar- 
quis ?’ 

*¢ ¢ Jealous, Sir!’ says I; ‘an aid-de-camp of 
Mr. Wolfe is not jealous of a Jack-a-dandy who, 
five years ago, was being whipped at school !’ 

***You yourself declined higher rank than 
that which you hold,’ says the Chief, turning a 
little red. 

*¢ ¢ But I never bargained to have a Macaroni 
Marquis to command me!’ I cried; ‘I will not, 


for one, carry the young gentleman’s orders; | 


and since Congress and your Excellency chooses 
to take your generals out of the nursery, I shall 


humbly ask leave to resign and retire to my) 


plantation.’ 
***Do, Harry ; that is true friendship!’ says 


our language.’ And I rise up and make his 
Excellency a bow. 

*¢¢Great Heavens, Harry!’ he cries—(about 
this Marquis’s appointment ; he was beaten, that 
was the fact, and he could not reply to me)— 
‘can’t you believe that in this critical time of 
our affairs there are reasons why special favors 
should be shown to the first Frenchman of dis- 
tinction who comes among us ?’ 

**¢No doubt, Sir. If your Excellency ac- 
| knowledges that Monsieur de Lafayette’s merits 
| have nothing to do with the question.’ 
|  ***¥ acknowledge or deny nothing, Sir!’ says 
| the General, with a stamp of his foot, and look- 
ing as though he could be terribly angry if he 
would. ‘Am I here to be catechised by you? 
Stay. Hark, Harry! Ispeak to you as a man 
of the world—nay, as an old friend. This ap- 
pointment humiliates you and others, you say ? 
Be it so! Must we not bear humiliation along 
| with the other burdens and griefs for the sake 
of our country? It is no more just, perhaps. 
that the Marquis should be set over you gentle- 
men than that your Prince Ferdinand or your 
Prince of Wales at home should have a com- 
mand over veterans. But if in appointing this 
young nobleman we please a whole nation, and 
bring ourselves twenty millions of allies, will 
you and other gentlemen sulk because we do 
him honor? Tis easy to sneer at him (though, 
believe me, the Marquis has many more merits 
than you allow him); to my mind it were more 
generous as well as more polite of Harry War- 
rington to welcome this stranger for the sake of 
the prodigious benefit our country may draw 
from him—not to laugh at his peculiarities, but 
to aid him and help his ignorance by your ex- 
perience as an old soldiers that is what I would 
| do—that is the part I expected of thee—for it is 

' the generous and the manly one, Harry; but 
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you choose to join my enemies, and when I am 
in trouble you say you will leave me. That is 
why I have been hurt—that is why I have been 
cold. I thought I might count on your friend- 


ship—and—and you can tell whether I was right | 


orno. Irelied on you as on a brother, and you 
come and tell me you will resign. Be it so! 
Being embarked in this contest, by God’s will I 
will see it to an end. 
Mr. Warrington, has left me on the way.’ 

‘He spoke with so much tenderness, and as 
he spoke his face wore such a look of unhappi- 
ness, that an extreme remorse and pity seized 
me, and I called out I know not what incoher- 
ent expressions regarding old times, and vowed 
that, if he would say the word, I never would 
leavehim. You never loved him, George,” says 
my brother, turning to me, ‘‘ but I did beyond 
all mortal men; and, though I am not clever 
like you, I think my instinct was in the right. 
He has a greatness not approached by other 
men—” 

**T don’t say no, brother,” said I, ‘‘ now.” 


‘Greatness, pooh !” says the Parson, growl- | 


ing over his wine. 

‘We walked into Mrs. Washington’s tea- 
room arm in arm,” Hal resumed; ‘‘she looked 
up quite kind and saw we were friends. ‘Is it 
all over, Colonel Harry?’ she whispered. ‘I 
know he has applied ever so often about your 
promotion—” 

““*T never will take it,’ says I. ‘And that 
is how I came to do penance,’ says Harry, telling 
me the story, ‘with Lafayette the next winter.’ 
(Hal could imitate the Frenchman very well.) 
‘I will go weez heem,’ says I. ‘I know the way 
to Quebec, and when we are not in action with 
Sir Guy, I can hear his Excellency the Major- 
General say his lesson.’ There was no fight, 
you know: we could get no army to act in Can- 
ada, and returned to head-quarters; and what 
do you think disturbed the Frenchman most ? 


The idea that people would laugh at him, be- | 


cause his command had come to nothing. And 
so they did laugh at him, and almost to his face 
too, and who could help it? If our Chief had 
any weak point it was this Marquis. 


“* After our little difference we became as great | 


friends as before—if a man may be said to be 
friends with a Sovereign Prince, for as such I 
somehow could not help regarding the General : 
and one night, when we had sate the company 
out, we talked of old times, and the jolly days 
of sport we had together both before and after 
Braddock’s; and that pretty duel you were near 
having when we were boys. He laughed about 
it, and said he never saw a man look more wick- 
ed and more bent on killing than you did: ‘And 
to do Sir George justice, I think he has hated 
me ever since,’ says the Chief. ‘ Ah!’ he add- 


ed, ‘an open enemy I can face readily enough. | 


"Tis the secret foe who causes the doubt and an- 
guish! We have sat with more than one at my 
table to-day to whom I am obliged to show a 
face of civility, whose hands I must take when 
they are offered, though I know they are stab- 


You are not the first, | 


| bing my reputation, and are eager to pull me 
| down from my place. You spoke but lately of 
| being humiliated because a junior was set over 
| you in command. What humiliation is yours 
compared to mine, who have to play the farce 
of welcome to these traitors; who have to bear 
| the neglect of Congress, and see men who have 
insulted me promoted in my own army? If I 
consulted my own feelings as a man, would I 
continue in this command? You know wheth- 
er my temper is naturally warm or not, and 
whether as a private gentleman I should be like- 
ly to suffer such slights and outrages as are put 
upon me daily; but in the advancement of the 
sacred cause in which we are engaged we have 
to endure not only hardship and danger, but 
calumny and wrong, and may God give us 
strength to do our duty!’ And then the Gen- 
eral showed me the papers regarding the affair 
|of that fellow Conway, whom Congress pro- 
moted in spite of the intrigue, and down whose 
black throat John Cadwalader sent the best ball 
he ever fired in his life. 

** And it was here,” said Hal, concluding his 
| story, ‘‘as I looked at the Chief talking at night 

in the silence of the camp, and remembered 
| how lonely he was; what an awful responsibil- 
ity he carried; how spies and traitors were eat- 
ing out of his dish, and an enemy lay in front 
of him who might at any time overpower him, 
that I thought, ‘Sure this is the greatest man 
now in the world; and what a wretch I am to 
think of my jealousies and annoyances, while 
he is walking serenely under his immense 
| cares !’” 

“We talked but now of Wolfe,” said I. 
“Here, indeed, is a greater than Wolfe. To 
endure is greater than to dare; to tire out hos- 
tile fortune ; to be daunted by no difficulty; to 
keep heart when all have lost it; to go through 
intrigue spotless; and to forego even ambition 
when the end is gained. Who can say this is 
not greatness, or show the other Englishman 
who has achieved so much ?” 

-*T wonder, Sir George, you did not take Mr. 
Washington’s side, and wear the blue and buff 
| yourself,” grumbles Parson Blake. 

‘You and I thought scarlet most becoming 
to our complexion, Joe Blake!” says Sir George. 
|** And my wife thinks there would not have 
been room for two such great men on one side.” 

‘¢ Well, at any rate you were better than that 
odious, swearing, crazy General Lee, who was 
second in command!” cries Lady Warrington. 
*¢ And I am certain Mr. Washington never could 
write poetry and tragedies as you can! What 
did the General say about George’s tragedies, 
Harry ?” 

Harry burst into a roar of laughter (in which. 
of course, Mr. Miles must join his uncle). 

“Well,” says he, ‘it’s a fact that Hagan 
read one at my house to the General and Mrs. 
Washington and several more, and they all fell 
sound asleep !” 

‘¢He never liked my husband, that is the 
truth!” says Theo, tossing up her head, ‘and 
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tis all the more magnanimous of Sir George to| have him to understand that her decision was 
speak so well of him.” | final. As such Hal received it. He did not 

And then Hal told how, his battles over, his | break his heart. Cupid’s arrows, ladies, don’t 
country freed, his great work of liberation com-| bite very deep into the tough skins of gentlemen 
plete, the General laid down his victorious sword, | of our age; though, to be sure, at the time to 
and met his comrades of the army in a last adieu. | which I write, my brother was still a young man, 
The last British soldier had quitted the shore | being little more than fifty. Aunt Het is now 
of the Republic, and the Commander-in-Chief | a staid little lady with a voice of which years 





proposed to leave New York for Annapolis, where | 
Congress was sitting, and there resign his com- | 

mission. About noon, on the 4th December, a} 
barge was in waiting at Whitehall Ferry to con- 

vey him across the Hudsons The chiefs of the | 
army assembled at a tavern near the ferry, and 
there the General joined them. Seldom as he 
showed his emotion, outwardly, on this day he 
could not disguise it. He filled a glass of wine, 
and said, ‘‘I bid you farewell with a heart full 
of love and gratitude, and wish your latter days 
may be as prosperous and happy as those past 
have been glorious and honorable.” Then he 
drank to them. ‘I can not come to each of 
you to take my leave,” he said, ‘‘but shall be 
obliged if you will each come and shake me by 

the hand.” 

General Knox, who was nearest, came for- 
ward, and the Chief, with tears in his eyes, em- 
braced him. The others came, one by one, to 
him, and took their leave without a word. A 
line of infantry was formed from the tavern to the | 
ferry, and the General, with his officers follow- | 
ing him, walked silently to the water. He stood 
up in the barge, taking off his hat, and waving 
a farewell. And his comrades remained bare- 
headed on the shore till their leader’s boat was 
out of view. 

As Harry speaks very low, in the gray of even- 
ing, with sometimes a break in his voice, we all 
sit touched and silent. Hetty goes up and kiss- 
es her father. 

**You tell us of others, General Harry,” she 
says, passing a handkerchief across her eyes, 
‘* of Marion and Sumpter, of Greene and Wayne, 
and Rawdon and Cornwallis, too, but you never 
mention Colonel Warrington.” 

‘* My dear, he will tell you his story in pri- 
vate!” whispers my wife, clinging to her sister, 
**and you can write it for him.” 

But it was not to be. My Lady Theo and 
her husband, too, I own, catching the infection 
from her, never would let Harry rest until we 
had coaxed, wheedled, and ordered him to ask 
Hetty in marriage. He obeyed, and it was she 
who now declined. ‘She had always,” she 
said, ‘‘ the truest regard for him from the dear 
old times when they had met as almost children 
together. But she would never leave her father. 
When it pleased God to take him, she hoped she 
would be too old to think of bearing any other 


name but her own. Harry should have her love | 


always as the best of brothers; and as George 
and Theo have such a nursery full of children,” 
adds Hester, ‘‘ we must show our love to them, 
by saving for the young ones.” She sent him 
her answer in writing, leaving home on a visit 
to friends at a distance, as though she would 


| the cheeks as fresh as roses! 


| Ministry. 


have touched the sweet chords, and a head which 
Time has powdered over with silver. There are 
| days when she looks surprisingly young and 
blooming. Ah me, my dear, it seems but a little 
little while since the hair was golden brown, and 
And then came 
the bitter blast of love unrequited which wither- 
ed them; and that long loneliness of heart which 
they say follows. Why should Theo and I have 
been so happy, and thou so lonely? Why should 
my meal be garnished with love and spread with 
plenty, while yon solitary outcast shivers at my 
gate? I bow my head humbly before the Dis- 
penser of pain and poverty, wealth and health ; 
I feel sometimes as if, for the prizes which have 
fallen to the lot of me unworthy, I did not dare 
to be grateful. But I hear the voices of my 
children in their garden, or look up at their mo- 
ther from my book, or perhaps my sick-bed, and 
my heart fills with instinctive gratitude toward 
the bountiful Heaven that has so blessed me. 


Since my accession to my uncle’s title and es- 
tate my intercourse with my good cousin, Lord 
Castlewood, had been very rare. I had always 
supposed him to be a follower of the winning side 
in politics, and was not a little astonished to hear 
of his sudden appearance in opposition. A dis- 
appointment in respect to a place at Court, of 
which he pretended to have had some promise. 
was partly the occasion of his rupture with the 
It is said that the most August Per- 
son in the realm had flatly refused to receive 
into the R-y-1 Household a nobleman whose char- 
acter was so notoriously bad, and whose exam- 
ple (so the August Objector was pleased to say) 
would ruin and corrupt any respectable family. 
I heard of the Castlewoods during our travels in 
Europe, and that the mania for play had again 
seized upon his lordship. His impaired fortunes 
having been retrieved by the prudence of his wife 
and father-in-law, he had again begun to dissi- 
pate his income at hombre and lansquenet. 
There were tales of malpractices in which he had | 
been discovered, and even of chastisement inflict- 
ed upon him by the victims of his unscrupulous 
arts. His wife’s beauty and freshness faded ear- 
ly; we met but once at Aix-la-Chapelle, where 
Lady Castlewood besought my wife to go and 
see her, and afflicted Lady Warrington’s kind 
heart by stories of the neglect and outrage of 
which her unfortunate husband was guilty. We 
were willing to receive these as some excuse and 
palliation for the unhappy lady’s own conduct. 
A notorious adventurer, gambler, and spadas- 
sin, calling himself the Chevalier de Barry, and 
said to be a relative of the mistress of the French 
king, but afterward turning out to be an Irish- 
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man of low extraction, was in constant attend-) it was in the year 1780 an accident happened, 


ance upon the earl and countess at this time, and 
conspicuous for the audacity of his lies, the ex- 
travagance of his play, and somewhat mercenary 
gallantry toward the other sex, and a ferocious 
bravo courage, which, however, failed him on 
one or two awkward occasions, if common report 
said true. He subsequently married, and ren- 
dered miserable a lady of title and fortune in En- 
gland. The poor little American lady’s inter- 
ested union with Lord Castlewood was scarcely 
more happy. 


when the old Register Office at Williamsburg 
was burned down, in which was a copy of the 
formal assignment of the Virginia property from 
Francis Lord Castlewood to my grandfather, 
Henry Esmond, Esquire. ‘‘Oh,” says Fanny, 
‘‘of course this is the work of Jack the Painter!” 
And Mr. Van den Bosch was for prosecuting her 
| for libel, but that Fanny took to her bed at this 
juncture, and died. 

Van den Bosch made contracts with the new 
Government, and sold them bargains, as the 





I remember our little Miles’s infantile envy | phrase is. He supplied horses, meat, forage, all 
being excited by learning that Lord Castlewood’s | of bad quality; but when Arnold came into Vir- 
second son, a child a few months younger than} ginia (in the King’s service) and burned right 
himself, was already an ensign on the Irish es-| and left, Van den Bosch’s stores and tobacco- 
tablishment, whose pay the fond parents regular- | houses somehow were spared. Some secret Whigs 
ly drew. This piece of preferment my lord must | now took their revenge on the old rascal. A 
have got for his cadet while he was on good terms | couple of his ships in James’s River, his stores, 
with the minister, during which period of favor | and a quantity of his cattle in their stalls were 
Will Esmond was also shifted off to New York. | roasted amidst a hideous bellowing; and he got 
While I was in America myself, we read in an | a note, as he was in Arnold’s company, saying 
English journal that Captain Charles Esmond | that friends had served him as he served others ; 
had resigned his commission in his Majesty’s| and containing ‘‘ Tom the Glazier’s compliments 
service, as not wishing to take up arms against | to brother Jack the Painter.” Nobody pitied 
the countrymen of his mother, the Countess of | the old man, though he went well-nigh mad at 
Castlewood. ‘‘It is the doing of the old fox, | his loss. In Arnold’s suite came the Honorable 
Van den Bosch,” Madame Esmond said; ‘‘ he| Captain William Esmond, of the New York 
wishes to keep his Virginian property safe, what-| Loyalists, as Aid-de-Camp to the General. 
ever side should win!” I may mention, with re-; When Howe occupied Philadelphia, Will was 
spect to this old worthy, that he continued to re-| said to have made some money keeping a gam- 
side in England for a while after the declaration | bling-house with an officer of the dragoons of 
of Independence, not at all denying his sympathy Anspach. I know not how he lost it. He could 
with the American cause, but keeping a pretty | not have had much when he consented to be- 
quiet tongue, and alleging that such a very old | come an aid-de-camp of Arnold. 
man as himself was past the age of action or mis- Now the King’s officers having reappeared in 
chief, in which opinion the Government con-| the province, Madam Esmond thought fit to open 
curred, no doubt, as he was left quite unmolested. | her house at Castlewood and invite them thither 
But of a sudden a warrant was out after him, |—and actually received Mr. Arnold and his 
when it was surprising with what agility he| suite. ‘It is not for me,” she said, ‘‘ to refuse 
stirred himself and skipped off to France, whence | my welcome to a man whom my Sovereign has 
he presently embarked upon his return to Vir-| admitted to grace.” And she threw her house 
ginia. | open to him, and treated him with great though 

The old man bore the worst reputation among | frigid respect while he remained in the district. 
the Loyalists of our colony ; and was nicknamed | The General gone, and his precious aid-de-camp 
“Jack the Painter” among them, much to his with him, some of the rascals who followed in 
indignation, after a certain miscreant who was | their suite remained behind in the house where 
hung in England for burning naval stores in our | they had received so much hospitality, insulted 











ports there. He professed to have lost prodig- 
ious sums at home by the persecution of the Gov- | 
ernment, distinguished himself by the loudest 
patriotism, and the most violent religious out- 
cries in Virginia; where, nevertheless, he was 
not much more liked by the Whigs than by the | 
party who still remained faithful to the Crown. | 
He wondered that such an old Tory as Madam | 
Esmond of Castlewood was suffered to go at 
large, and was forever crying out against her 
among the gentlemen of the new Assembly, the 
Governor, and officers of the State. Heand Fan- 


ny had high words in Richmond one day, when she 
told him he was an old swindler and traitor, and 
that the mother of Colonel Henry Warrington, 
the bosom friend of his Excellency the Com- 





mander-in-Chief, was not to be insulted by such 
a little smuggling slave-driver as him! 





I think | 


the old lady in her hall, insulted her people, and 
finally set fire to the old mansion in a frolic of 


| drunken fury. Our house at Richmond was noi 


burned, luckily, though Mr. Arnold had fired 
the town; and thither the undaunted old lady 
proceeded, surrounded by her people, and never 
swerving in her loyalty in spite of her ill usage. 
‘The Esmonds,” she said, ‘‘ were accustomed 
to Royal ingratitude.” 

And now Mr. Van den Bosch, in the name 
of his grandson and my Lord Castlewood, in 
England, set up 2 claim to our property in Vir- 
ginia. He said it was not my lord’s intention to 
disturb Madam Esmond in her enjoyment of the 
estate during her life, but that his father, it had 
always been understood, had given his kinsman 
a life-interest in the place, and only continued it 
to his daughter out of generosity. Now my lord 
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proposed that his second son should inhabit Vir- 
ginia, for which the young gentleman had al- 
ways shown the warmest sympathy. The outcry 
against Van den Bosch was so great that he 
would have been tarred and feathered had he re- 
mained in Virginia. He betook himself to 
Congress, represented himself as a martyr ru- 
ined in the cause of liberty, and prayed for com- 
pensation for himself and justice for his grand- 


son. 
My mother lived long in dreadful apprehen- 





sion, having in truth a secret which she did not 
like to disclose to any one. Her titles were 
burned! the deed of assignment in her own 
house; the copy in the Registry at Richmond, 
had alike been destroyed—by chance? by vil- 
lainy? who could say? She did not like to 
confide this trouble in writing to me. She 
opened herself to Hal, after the surrender at 
York Town, and he acquainted me with the fact 
in a letter by a British officer returning home on 
his parole. Then I remembered the unlucky 
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words I had let slip before Will Esmond at the | 
Coffee-house at New York; and a part of this’ 
iniquitous scheme broke upon me. 

As fur Mr. Will: there is a tablet in Castle- 
wood Church, in Hampshire, inscribed Dolce et 
decorum est pro patria mori, and announcing that 
‘¢This marble is placed by a mourning brother, 
to the memory of the Honorable William Es- 
mond, Esquire, who died in North America, in 
the service of his King.” But how? When, | 
toward the end of 1781, a revolt took place in 
the Philadelphia Line of the Congress Army, 
and Sir Henry Clinton sent out agents to the 
mutineers, what became of them? ‘The men 
took the spies prisoners, and proceeded to judge 
them, and my brother (whom they knew and 
loved, and had often followed under fire), who 
had been sent from camp to make terms with the 
troops, recognized one of the spies, just as exe- 
cution was about to be done upon him; and the | 
wretch, with horrid outcries, groveling and kneel- | 
ing at Colonel Warrington’s feet, besought him | 
for mercy, and promised to confess all to him. 
To confess what? Harry turned away sick at 
heart. Will’s mother and sister never knew the | 
truth. They always fancied it was in action he 
was killed. 

As for my lord Earl, whose noble son has 
been the intendant of an illustrious Prince, and 
who has enriched himself at play with his R—1 
master: I went to see his lordship when I heard 
of this astounding design against our property, | 
and remonstrated with him on the matter. For 
myself, as I showed him, I was not concerned, 
as I had determined to cede my right to my 
brother. He received me with perfect courtesy ; 
smiled when I spoke of my disinterestedness ; 
said he was sure of my affectionate feelings to- | 
ward my brother, but what must be his toward | 
his son? He had always heard from his father, | 
he would take his Bible-oath of that: that, at | 
iny mother’s death, the property would return to | 
the head of the family. At the story of the ti- 
tle which Colonel Esmond had ceded he shrugged | 
his shoulders, and treated it as a fable. ‘‘ On ne | 
fit pas de ces folies la!” says he, offering me | 


|—who has an old regard for me. 


| tlewood too soon. 


my living of Warrington-on-Waveney, but I 
could not, as he himself confessed honestly. His 
life had been too loose, and his example in my 
village could never have been edifying: besides, 
he would have died of ennui there, after being 
accustomed to a town life; and he had a pros- 
pect finally, he told me, of settling himself most 
comfortably in London and the Church.* My 
guest, I need not say, was my old friend Samp- 
son, who never failed to dine with me when I 
came to town, and I told him of my interview 
with his old patron. 

I could not have lighted upon a better confi- 
dant. ‘Gracious powers!” says Sampson, ‘‘ the 
man’s roguery beats all belief! When I was 
secretary and factotum at Castlewood, I can take 
my oath I saw more than once a copy of the deed 
of assignment by the late lord to your grand- 
father: ‘ Jn consideration of the love I bear to 
my kinsman, Henry Esmond, Esq., husband of 
my dear mother Rachel, Lady Viscountess Dow- 
ager of Castlewood, J,’ ete.—so it ran. I know 
the place where ’tis kept—let us go thither as 
fast as horses will carry us to-morrow. There 
is somebody there—never mind whom, Sir George 
The papers 
may be there to this very day, and O Lord, O 
Lord, but I shall be thankful if I can in any 
way show my gratitude to you and your glorious 
brother!” His eyes filled with tears. He was 
an altered man. Ata certain period of the port- 
wine Sampson always alluded with compunction 
to his past life, and the change which had taken 
place in his conduct since the awful death of his 
friend Doctor Dodd. 

Quick as we were, we did not arrive at Cas- 
I was looking at the fount- 
ain in the court, and listening to that sweet, sad 
music of its plashing, which my grandfather tells 


| of in his Mémoires, and peopling the place with 


by-gone figures, with Beatrix in her beauty; 
with my Lord Francis in scarlet, calling to his 
dogs and mounting his gray horse; with the 
young page of old who won the castle and the 
heiress—when Sampson comes running down to 
me with an old volume, in rough calf bound, in 


snuff, ‘‘ and your grandfather was a man of es-| his hand, containing drafts of letters, copies of 
prit! My little grandmother was éprise of him . | agreements, and various writings, some by a sec- 
and my father, the most good-natured soul alive, | retary of my Lord Francis, some in the slim hand- 
lent them the Virginian property to get them out writing of his wife my grandmother, some bear- 
of the way! C'etoit un scandale, mon cher, un | ing the signature of the last lord; and here was 
joli petit scandale!” Oh, if my mother had | a copy of the assignment, sure enough, as it had 
but heard him! I might have been disposed to | been sent to my grandfather in Virginia. ‘‘ Vic- 
take a high tone: but he said, with the utmost j toria, Victoria!” cries Sampson, shaking my 
good-nature, ‘*‘ My dear Knight, are you going | hand, embracing every body. ‘* Here is a guinea 


to fight about the character of our grandmother, | 
allons donc! 


for thee, Betty. We'll have a bowl of punch at 
the Three Castles to-night!” As we were talk- 








Come, I will be fair with you! | 
We will compromise, if you like, about this! ing the wheels of post-chaises were heard, and a 
Virginian property!” And his lordship named couple of carriages drove into the court, contain- 
& sum greater than the actual value of the es-| ing my lord and a friend, and their servants in 
tate. | the next vehicle. His lordship looked only a 
Amazed at the coolness of this worthy, I | little paler than usual at seeing me. 
walked away to my coffee-house, where, as it} | ‘* What procures me the honor of Sir George 
happened, an old friend was to dine with me, | ~* Tle was the second Incumbent of Lady Whittlesea’s 
for whom I have a sincere regard. I had felt a| Chapel, May Fair, and married Elizabeth, relict of Her- 
pang at not being able to give this gentleman | mann Voelcker, Esq., the eminent brewer. 
Vor. XIX.—No. 114.—3 G 
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Warrington’s visit? and pray, Mr. Sampson, 
what do you do here?” says my lord. I think 
he had forgotten the existence of this book, or 
had never seen it; and when he offered to take 
his Bible-oath of what he had heard from his fa- 
ther, had simply volunteered a perjury. 

I was shaking hands with his companion, a 
nobleman with whom I had the honor to serve 
in America. ‘I came,” I said, ‘‘ to convince 
myself of a fact, about which you were mistaken 
yesterday; and I find the proof in your lord- 
ship’s own house. Your lordship was pleased to 
take your lordship’s Bible-oath that there was no 
agreement between your father and his mother 
relative to some property which I hold. When 
Mr. Sampson was your lordship’s secretary, he per- 
fectly remembered having seen a copy of such an 
assignment, and here it is.” 

*¢ And do you mean, Sir George Warrington, 
that unknown to me you have been visiting my 
papers ?” cries my lord. 

“T doubted the correctness of your statement, 
though backed by your lordship’s Bible-oath,” I 
said, with a bow. 

**This, Sir, is robbery! 
back!” bawled my lord. 


Give the papers 


** Robbery is a rough word, my lord. Shall 
I tell the whole story to Lord Rawdon ?” 
** What, is it about the Marquisate? Connu, 


connu, my dear Sir George! We always called 
you the Marquis in New York. I don’t know 
who brought the story from Virginia.” 

I never had heard this absurd nickname be- 
fore, and did not care to notice it. ‘* My Lord 
Castlewood,” I said, ‘‘not only doubted, but 
yesterday laid a claim to my property, taking his 
Bible-oath that—” 

Castlewood gave a kind of gasp, and then 
said, “Great Heaven! Do you mean, Sir 
George, that there actually is an agreement ex- 





tant? Yes. Here it is—my father’s hand-| 
writing, sure enough! Then the question is | 
clear. Upon my o—, well, upon my honor as 


a gentleman! I never knew of such an | 
ment, and must have been mistaken in what my 
father said. This paper clearly shows the prop- 
erty is yours: and not being mine—why, I wish | 
you joy of it!” and he held out his hand with | 
the blandest smile. | 

** And how thankful you will be to me, my 
lord, for having enabled me to establish the 
right !” says Sampson, with a leer on his face. | 

“‘Thankful? No, confound you. Not in! 
the least!” says mylord. ‘‘I ama plain man; | 
I don’t disguise from my cousin that I would , 
rather have had the property than he. Sir | 
George, you will stay and dine with us, a large 
party is coming down here shooting. We ought | 
to have you one of us!” 

“My” lord,” said I, buttoning the book under | 
my coat, ‘I will go and get this document copied, | 
and then return it to your lordship. As my! 
mother in Virginia has had her papers burned, 
she will be put out of much anxiety by having | 
this assignment safely lodged.” 

“‘ What, have Madam Esmond’s papers been | 


burned? When the deuce was that?” asks my 
lord. 

‘* My lord, I wish you a very good afternoon. 
Come, Sampson, you and I will go and dine a: 
the Three Castles.” And I turned on my heel, 
making a bow to Lord R., and from that day 
to this I have never set my foot within the halls 
of my ancestors. 

Shall I ever see the old mother again, I won- 
der? She lives in Richmond, never having re- 
built her house in the country. When Hal wa: 
in England we sent her pictures of both he: 
sons, painted by the admirable Sir Joshua Rer- 
nolds. Wesate to him, the last year Mr. John- 
son was alive, I remember. And the Doctor, 
peering about the studio, and seeing the image 
of Hal in his uniform (the appearance of it caused 
no little excitement in those days), asked who 
was this? and was informed that it was the 
famous American General—General Warring- 
ton, Sir George’s brother. ‘‘General Wio?” 
cries the Doctor, ‘‘General Where? Pooh! I 
don’t know such a service!” and he turned his 
back and walked out of the premises. My wor- 
ship is painted in scarlet, and we have replicas 
of both performances at home. But the picture 
which Captain Miles and the girls declare to be 
most like is a family sketch by my ingenious 
neighbor, Mr. Bunbury, who has drawn me and 
my lady with Monsieur Gumbo following us, and 
written under the piece, ‘Sm GrorcE, MY 
Lapy, AND THEIR Master.” 

Here my master comes ; he has poked out all 
the house-fires, has looked to all the bolts, has 
ordered the whole male and female crew to their 
chambers; and begins to blow my candles out, 
and says, ‘‘Time, Sir George, to go to bed! 
Twelve o’clock !” 

‘Bless me! 


So indeed it is.” And I close 


| my book, and go to my rest, with a blessing on 


those now around me asleep. 





EFFIE CAMPBELL. 
By JOSEPH TRUMAN. 
genet Effie Campbell 
Came to me one day; 
Eyes as bright 4s sunbeams, 
Cheeks with blushes gay. 


“I’m so happy, Cousin, 
Walter told me all, 
In the carriage, coming 


From the county ball.” 


“Have a care, Miss Effie— 
Look before you leap; 
Men are fickle, Effie— 
Better wait than weep.” 





EFFIE CAMPBELL. 














** How you're always preaching @ 


Love to be a crime; 
And a kiss perdition, 
Surly Peter Syme.” 


‘* Fear these first love whispers, 
Thrilling, sweet, and strange; 
Eyes will wander, Effie, 
And the fancy change.” 


**T can trust him, Cousin, 
With a glad repose ; 
Heaven is won by trusting— 


Doubt brings half our woes.” 


** Are you certain, Effie, 
Love will not decay 
When your step is slower, 


And your hair grows gray ; 


** And those eyes, so bonnie, 
Look less bright than now; 
And the matron Caution 
Saddens cheek and brow?” 


**Love may deepen, Peter, 
But it will not die; 
Beat its pulse will steadier, 
If not quite so high. 


‘¢ Smoother run the rivers 
As they reach the sea, 
Calmed the noisy plunges— 

Stilled the shallow glee. 


‘*True love knows no changing 

From the dream of youth ; 
Or, if changed, ’tis better— 

Tis the dream made truth. 


**Love that once pined blindly, 
Tenderly reveres, 
And the eyes see clearer 


That have look’d through tears. 


‘¢ Beautiful, forever, 
The grief-soften’d tread ; 
And the time-touch’d glances, 
And the dear gray head. 














‘* The pathetic paleness, 
And the lines of care; 
Memory’s consecration 


Makes men always fair. 


‘¢Lips that came close creeping, 
Sweet low love to speak, 
Kissing, oh! so softly, 


Weary temples weak. 


** Eyes that looked such pity— 
Poor wild eyes above; 
Can these lose their beauty 

For the souls that love? 


** But I see you're laughing, 
As you always do 
When my speech gets earnest— 
As my heart throbs through. 


“Weak you think us women— 
Slaves of impulse, vain ; 
But our heart is ofttimes 


Truer than your brain. 


*¢ You're our subjects, skeptic, 
Wrangle as you will; 
Mothers’ eyes and bosoms 

Mould the children still. 


**Tale of woman’s glamour— 
"Tis the oldest known ; 
Better doom with woman 


Than an Eden lone. 


‘* We shall always snare you, 
Struggle as you may; 
I shall see you, Cousin, 
Deep in love, one day!” 


‘* Effie !”"—but she stopp’d me 
With a nod and smile, 
Calling, as she courtesied, 
In her saucy style: 


** By, by, Master Peter— 
Take a wife in time, 
And she'll make you wiser, 


Simple Peter Syme.” 





UNITED STATES. 

HE San Juan question has assumed an aspect 
which has induced our Government to dispatch 
General Winfield Scott to take the command on the 
Pacific Coast. The veteran soldier and pacificator 
set out from New York on the 23d of September. 
His instructions are such as to leave his future ac- 
tion almost wholly to his own discretion, the Gov- 
ernment relying upon his good judgment for the 
peaceful settlement of the present difficulties. By 
th2 treaty of June 15, 1846, the boundary line be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States was es- 
tablished ‘‘along the 49th parallel of North latitude 
to the middle of the channel which separates the 
continent from Vancouver’s Island, and thence 
southerly through the middle of said channel and 
of Fucas Straits to the Pacific Ocean.” Had the 
line been continued along the 49th parallel it would 
have given us the greater part of Vancouver's Island, 
upon which the British had made settlements. It 
was deflected to the south in order that they might 
retain this island. But between the southern part 
of Vancouver's Island and the main land of Wash- 
ington Territory is a group of small islands known 
as the San Juan, or Bellevue, the largest 
of these, contains about seventy square miles, and is 
valuable for its fisheries and minerals ; but is chiefly 
important for military purposes, since it commands 
the Straits of Fuca and the navigation of the Gulf 
of Georgia. The right to these islands has never 
been settled. The British Government claims that 
the Rosario Channel, running between them and 
the continent, is the main channel indicated in 
the treaty; while our Government contends that 
Haro Channel, running between San Juan and Van- 
couver’s islands, is the main channel. According to 
the United States Coast Survey, the Haro channel 
is both wider and deeper than Rosario, through its 
whole length, which would seem to settle the ques- 
tion, apart from the general rule of international 
law, by which, other things being equal, the juris- 
diction of an island belongs to the adjacent main 
land rather than to a neighboring island. The Brit- 
ish from Vancouver's Island have resorted to San 
Juan for the purpose of salmon fishing ; and some 
years since the Hudson’s Bay Company sent there 
a large flock of sheep under the charge of one of 
their employés, who has since resided upon the 
island. Beyond this they do not appear to have 
attempted any permanent settlement. The Amer- 
icans have for some time had a settlement upon 
San Juan, where Port Townsend has been éstab- 
lished as a port of entry. Some difficulty having 
arisen between the employé of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany and an American settler, the Governor of Van- 
couver’s Island was reported to be about to arrest 
the latter, and bring him to Victoria for trial. This 
brought up the question of jurisdiction, and led to 
the occupancy of San Juan by American troops, as 
noted in our last Record. This step occasioned no 
little excitement in the British Territory, and the 
Legislature of Columbia adopted an address to Gov- 
ernor Douglass, calling upon him to take active 
measures to expel the Americans. Nothing of the 
kind was done, and at the latest dates our troops 
were in peaceful possession of the island. Governor 
Douglass having protested against the occupancy of 
the island, General Harney replied that he had taken 
this step as military commander, under instructions 
from the President, in consequence of insults and 
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indignities which the British authorities of Vancou- 
ver’s Island and the Hudson’s Bay Company had of- 
fered to American citizens, by sending a ship of war 
for the purpose of seizing one of them, and transport- 
ing him to Vanco~ver’s Island to be tried by British 
laws. The Governor replies, absolutely denying that 
any such attempt has ever been made. He says that 
on one occasion a complaint was made to him by a 
British subject against an American citizen, but that 
he had paid no attention to it, out of respect to the 
American Government; and furthermore, had any 
well-grounded case of complaint, on the part of a 
British subject, occurred against an American citi- 
zen, he should have referred the matter to the au- 
thorities of Washington Territory. Having thus 
denied all the circumstances which were assigned as 
reasons for the occupancy of San Juan, Governor 
Douglass urges that the American troops should be 
withdrawn, “ if not as a matter of right, at least as 
a matter of justice and humanity, since their contin- 
uance upon an island the sovereignty of which is in 
dispute, not only is a mark of discourtesy to a friend- 
ly Government, but complicates to an undue degree 
the settlement in an amicable manner of the ques- 
tion of sovereignty, and is also calculated to provoke 
a collision between the military forces of two friendly 
nations in a distant part of the world.” 

Since our last Record, elections have been held in 
California, Mississippi, and Georgia, in all of which 
the Democrats havesucceeded by largemajorities. In 
California the canvass was conducted with great viru- 
lence, especially by Senators Broderick and Gwin, and 
a duel between them was anticipated. During the 
canvass Mr. Broderick spoke in severe terms of Chief- 
Justice Terry, who, it will be remembered, was ar- 
rested by the Vigilance Committee in 1856. Mr. 
Broderick had announced that he would not accept 
any challenge before the election; but that, after it 
was over, he would do so. He was then challenged 
by Judge Terry, and a meeting took place on the 13th 
of September. The weapons were six-shooters. Atthe 
first fire Mr. Broderick was shot through the lungs, 
and died on the third day. The vote in Kan- 
sas to decide upon the acceptance of the State con- 
stitution framed at Wyandot, took place on the 4th 
of October, resulting in the acceptance of the Con- 
stitution. We may therefore expect that Kansas 
will apply for admission into the Union at the com- 
ing session of Congress. In New York the State 
Democratic Convention met at Syracuse on the 14th 
of September. There were two parties in the body, 
each of which chose a chairman; a scene of great 
confusion ensued, during which the ‘‘ Soft” chairman 
was thrown from the platform. This party, being 
a decided majority, withdrew, reorganized in another 
place, and nominated a ticket for State officers, and 
chose delegates to the National Convention to be held 
at Charleston, In respect to the absorbing political 
question of the day, the most important resolu- 
tion of the Convention affirms that, ‘‘We approve 
and reiterate the principles laid down in the Cincin- 
nati platform as the true creed of the democratic 
party, and that we deny the right of any power ex- 
cept the democracy of the nation, in Convention as- 
sembled, to add to or abridge this creed of the party. 
This creed, so far as regards the question of slavery 
in the Territories, leaves such questions as belong to 
the courts to the construction of the Judiciary ; and 
Congress on that subject has no power, the democra- 
cy regarding the interference of that body to exclude 
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the South from participating in the Territories, and ed on the passage, and the statue was lost. It was, 
the proposition for a Congressional slave code, as however, insured, and the money having been re- 
equally repugnant to the spirit of the Constitution | covered, the sculptor was commissioned to reproduce 
and uncalled-for by any consideration of public the statue. It reached Boston last January, and 
expediency.” The “ Hards” remained behind and has been the subject of much severe criticism, as 
made the same nominations for State officers, with a | well as of high praise, from the best authorities. It 
single exception. The main subject of difference be- | was publicly “‘ inaugurated” on the 24th of Septem- 
tween the two parties in the Convention referred to ber, upon which occasion Hon. Edward Everett de- 
the manner of choosing the delegates to Charleston | livered an eloquent address commemorative of Mr. 
—the ‘‘ Softs” wishing them appointed by the State | Webster. The costof the original statue was $12,000, 
Convention, the ‘* Hards” desiring them to be chosen | that of the duplicate $7000. It is of bronze, eight 
by the people in the several congressional districts. | feet high. 
—The American Convention met at Uticaon the 21st | Systematic efforts, on a scale never before at- 
of September, and passed resolutions reaffirming the | tempted, are now made to reduce aeronautics to a 
distinctive principles of the party. No separate | science, with a special view to a rapid balloon voy- 
nomination for State officers was made; but a ticket | age across the Atlantic. The theory of the balloon- 
was framed by selecting five of the candidates of the | ists is, that there is a constant aerial eastward cur- 
Republicans and four of the candidates of the Dem- | rent, moving with a sufficient velocity to carry a 
ocrats. | balloon from America to Europe in the space of two 
Another filibustering expedition, under the lead | or three days. The facts hitherto elicited do not 
of William Walker, has been for some time secretly | seem to substantiate this theory. Last summer 
preparing. New Orleans was to be the port of de- | Messrs. Wise and La Mountain made an ascent from 
parture, and its precise destination was not an- | St. Louis, and after a voyage of 1200 miles, the 
nounced. Orders were sent to the United States | longest ever performed, landed in the northern part 
Marshal to prevent the sailing of the expedition ; | of the State of New York. A few months later 
which, as reported by telegraph, were promptly ex- | Messrs. La Mountain and Haddock made an ascen- 
ceuted, the filibusters surrendering without resist- | sion from Watertown, New York. They soon pass- 
ance. It is supposed, however, that a small body | ed out of sight, and for nearly a fortnight nothing 
of them succeeded in getting off. The British Gov- | was heard of them, and they were supposed to have 
ernment, with the consent of our own, has agreed to | perished. They had encountered a northern cur- 
assist Nicaragua in case any further attacks of this | rent, which carricd them over the great Canadian 
kind are made upon her.——From Utah we have re- | wilderness, where they at last landed, after under- 
ceived accounts of outrages committed by the Mor- | going infinite perils. Here they wandered for four 
mons upon those who have in any way incurred the | days, without any food except wild berries and two 
displeasure of the hierarchy. A Mr. M‘Niel had | or three frogs, which they ate raw. When almost 
brought an action against Brigham Young for false | exhausted they e tered a party of lumber-cut- 
imprisonment. His case was to be tried at Salt Lake | ters, by whom they were hospitably entertained and 
City. The night before the trial he was attacked by | forwarded on their journey homeward. The most 
two Mormons and killed; no one appearing at the | notable fact developed by this voyage is, that when 
trial of Young, the case was dismissed. A soldier, | out of sight of the earth the voyagers had no means 
named Pike, was to be tried for injuring a Mormon, | of estimating either the direction or velocity in which 
by whom he was attacked while in the discharge of | they were advancing. The Atlantic, the balloon in 
his duty. He was sent to Salt Lake City under a | which this ascent was made, was 60 feet in diameter. 
military escort; but was shot down in the presence | An attempt upon a still larger scale is now in pro- 
of numerous witnesses, who aided the escape of the | cess of execution by Mr. Carlincourt Lowe, who is 
murderer, by preventing his arrest by the escort. | constructing a balloon—the City of New York—the 
Other crimes, involving a still greater loss of life, | greatest diameter of which is 130 feet. It is to be 
are charged, upon good authority, upon the Mormon | provided with many contrivances to insure the eom- 
hierarchy. A company of emigrants from Towa | fort and safety of the aeronauts. If this attempt 
were massacred, not far from Salt Lake City, by | fails, it may be assumed that the question of the use 
Indians, as was reported by the Mormons. The | of balloons for any practical purpose will be set at 
Governor sent a company of troops to punish the In- | rest. 
dians. They were conducted by a Mormon guide to SOUTHERN AMERICA. 
an encampment of Indians, who, he affirmed, were; From Merico we have renewed accounts of the 
the murderers. An attack was made in which twen- | gathering of Liberal forces, among them ef 6000 men 
ty of the Indians were killed, but nothing was found | under Alvarado, preparing to mareh upon the capi- 
in the camp to show that they were the murderers | tal. The Liberals, under Degollado, have been de- 
of the emigrants. The guide disappeared at the | feated at Leon by General Woll; while at Oajaca a 
commencement of the fight, and on returning to his | division of the Conservatives, under Cobas, had been 
co-religionists, boasted that he had led the soldiers | routed by the Liberals; a large number of prisoners 
into a difficulty from which they would not easily | were taken, but were set at liberty. In the capital 
escape, for 40 of them had undertaken to attack 150 | a conspiracy by a number of the chief officers of Mir- 
Indians, who were stationed in a strong position. | amon was detected on the 23d of September. The 
Accounts of this nature are so numerous, and proceed | leading conspirators were sentenced to be executed 
from so many distinct sources, as to Jeave little room | on the 25th. 
to hope that the pacification of Utah has as yet been Costa Rica, which has hitherto been regarded as 
accomplished. the most quiet and prosperous of all the Southern re- 
Several years ago a subscription was raised in Bos- | publics, has at last followed the revolutionary prece- 
ton for the purpose of erecting a statue of Daniel Web- | dents of her neighbors. On the morning of the 14th 
ster. The work was intrusted to Hiram Powers, the | of August two officers of the garrison went to the 
great American sculptor residing in Florence. It was| palace before President Mora had risen and asked to 
shipped for America in 1857; but the vessel founder- | see him on urgent business. They said that a riot 
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had broken out in the barracks, and that his pres- 
ence was required to suppress it. Pr Mora 
was preparing to attend to this business when the 
Officers seized him as a prisoner, carried him to the 
barracks, whence he was immediately sent to Pana- 
ma. He subsequently came to the United States. 

In Venezuela revolutionists have met with decided 
reverses, and their career appears to be nearly at an 
end. The French Chargé d’Affaires has been order- 
ed to leave the country at two days’ notice, on ac- 
count of his alleged complicity in the insurrection. 

EUROPE. 

It is reported, though not officially, that the Zu- 
rich Conference has agreed upon the essential pre- 
liminaries for a definitive treaty of peace, to be 
signed only by France and Austria. The disposition 
to be made of the Italian States has not been an- 
nounced. It appears to be the universal wish of 
Tuscany, Modena, and Parma to be united to Sar- 
dinia. The National Assembly of Bologna, one of 
the disaffected States of the Church, has adopted a 
resolution declaring that the people of Bologna de- 
sire annexation to the Constitutional Kingdom of 
Sardinia. King Victor Emanuel, however, reiter- 
ates his declaration that he can not assume the sov- 
ereignty of these States without the consent of the 
European Powers, and particularly of France. In 
returning thanks to the people of Modena and Par- 
ma for the unanimous vote by which they expressed 
their desire to be united to Sardinia, he said: “I 
agree with the desire which you have the mission 
to communicate to me. They are fresh manifesta- 
tions of the national will to save the country from 
the disastrous consequences of a foreign rule, and to 
erect a barrier which will insure to our countrymen 
the possession of Italy for the Italians. The depu- 
ties will understand in what manner the King must 
proczed toward the accomplishment of the wiskes 
of the Assemblies. Armed with the rights which I 
have acquired, I will support your cause before the 
French Emperor, who, while leading the victorious 
armies of Franc2, was fighting for the independence 
of Italy. Europe has recognized the right of other 
nations to provide for their security by constituting 
a government capable of defending their liberties and 
their independence. She will be neither less just nor 
less generous toward the Italian provinces.”—The 
provisional Government of Tuscany have notified the 
plenipotentiaries of the Grand Duke to evacuate the 
palace within three days, and in case of refusal the 
property of the ex-sovereign is to be confiscated. The 
Tuscan Government has also conferred upon Garibaldi 
the rank of Major-General, and committed to him the 
general command of the troops of the Italian League. 
—The French Moniteur contains a significant article, 
attributed to the Emperor himself. ‘‘ The Emperor 
of Austria,” it says, ‘‘had promised to grant eonces- 
sions on a large scale to Venetia, but requiring as a 
condition the return of the Archdukes. The Em- 
peror Napoleon accepted these conditions. ... The 
Archdukes will not be re-established by foreign 
forces; but that portion of the treaty of Villafranca 
not being carried out, Austria will find herself freed 
from all engagements in favor of Venetia. Instead 
of a policy of reconciliation and peace, a policy of 
defiance and hatred will be seen to reappear, which 
will entail fresh misfortunes. Much, it would ap- 
pear, is expected from a Congress, but it is doubtful 
that a Congress would obtain better conditions for 
Italy. It would not be right to ask from a great 
Power important concessions without offering equi- 
table compensations. War would be the only way 











tq resolve the difficulty; but Italy must be aware 
that one Power alone in Europe makes war for an 
idea, and that is France; but France has accom- 
plished her mission.” 

The mystery of the fate of Sir John Franklin has 
at last been cleared up. On the 19th of May, 1845, 
he set sail from England in command of the Erebus 
and Terror, having on board 138 souls, in search of 
a Northwest Passage. On the 26th of July, sixty- 
eight days after, the vessels were seen moored to an 
iceberg near the centre of Baffin’s Bay. Since that 
time no definite intelligence of their fate has been 
received until now, although many expeditions have 
been fitted out by the British and American Gov- 
ernments, Lady Franklin, and others in search of 
them. Two years and a half ago the For, a screw 
steamer, was fitted out by Lady Franklin, under the 
command of Captain F. L. McClintock, to make a 
final search. The first winter the vessel was beset 
by the ice-pack in Davis’s Straits, from which it 
only escaped on the 25th of April, 1858, after drift- 
ing 1194 geographical miles. The voyage was then 
resumed, and prosecuted in various directions with- 
out finding any traces of the lost navigators. The 
winter of 1858-9 was passed in Bellot’s Straits. On 
the opening of spring expeditions were fitted out in 
various directions. One of these, commanded by 
Captain McClintock, reached a snow village on the 
eastern shore of King William’s Island, the inhabit- 
ants of which had never before seen a living white 
man. They had, however, many European articles, 
which they stated had been taken from a vessel that 
had been wrecked many years before, about four 
days’ march distant. Many of the white men, they 
said, had dropped by the way, as they marched to- 
ward Great Fish River; but they had only seen 
their dead bodies. Another party, under command 
of Lieutenant Hobson, passed up to Point Victory on 
the northwest coast of the island. Here, on the 6th 
of May, he found a small cairn, near which was a 
tin case, containing a record, dated April 25, 1848, 
stating that ‘‘this cairn was built by the Franklin 
expedition, upon the assumed site of Sir James Ross’s 
pillar, which had not been found. The Krebus and 
Terror spent their first winter at Beechy Island, 
after having ascended Wellington Channel to lat. 
77 deg. N., and returned by the west side of Corn- 
wallis Island. On the 12th of September, 1846, 
they were beset in lat. 70° 05’ N. and long. 98° 23’ 
W.. Sir J.Franklin died on the 11th of June, 1847. 
On the 22d of April, 1848, the ships were abandoned 
five leagues to the N.N.W. of Point Victory, and the 
survivors, 105 in number, landed here under the 
command of Captain Crozier.” Up to this time the 
expedition had lost 9 officers and15 men. The sur- 
vivors were to start next day for Great Fish River. ~ 
The vessels seem to have been deliberately aban- 
doned, as a large quantity of provisions and stores 
were strewed about, which had been thrown away. 
No natives had visited the spot where the cairn was 
situated, for the ground was covered with articles 
upon which they set the highest value. Three 
skeletons were found in the region, but no traces of 
the vessels or any thing that would throw light 
upon the fate of the remainder of the party. There 
can, however, be no reasonable doubt that every 
member is long since dead. Many interesting relics 
were brought away. The For commenced her home- 
ward voyage on the 9th of August; reached God- 
haven, in Greenland, on the 27th, having been for 
six days beset by ice; and on the Ist of September 
sailed for England, where she arrived on the 21st. 
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It was confidently expected that the steamer 
Great Eastern would previous to this time have ac- 
complished her first voyage across the Atlantic. The 
20th of September had been definitely announced as 
the day of sailing. Early in the month she was pro- 
nounced completed, and on the 6th she was for the 
first time cut loose from her moorings, and moved 
down the river and out to sea, upon a trial trip. 
Although not loaded to a proper trim, her perform- 
ance exceeded the most sanguine anticipations, and 
it soon became evident that she was by far the swift- 
est vessel afloat. But on the afternoon of the 9th, 
when off Hastings, a sad accident occurred. In or- 
der to economize the heat from the funnels, and to 
keep cool the saloons through which they pass, the 
forward funnels had been surrounded by a “‘ feed-pipe 
casing.” This consists simply of a cylinder sur- 
rounding the smoke funnel, and rising some eight 
feet above the upper deck. The space between the 
funnel and casing is filled with water, which becomes 
greatly heated by contact with the funnel and the 
boilers, into which it is discharged by an ordinary 
stop-cock. This plan has been frequently tried be- 
fore, but has been uniformly abandoned as danger- 
ous. At six o'clock, when the grand saloon was 
nearly empty of passengers, an explosion took place 
in the boiler-room below, tearing up the decks, and 
making a perfect wreck of the lower cabins and 
saloon, killing six firemen, and severely injuring six 
more. Of the passengers, no one was seriously hurt. 
Such was the force of the explosion that any other 
vessel would not have endured it; but such is the 
strength of the Great Eastern that her hull appears 
not to have sustained the slightest injury. The 
damage to the saloons and boiler is great. Mr. 
Russell, the builder, has undertaken to repair it for 
£5000; but it is affirmed that the real damage far 
exceeds this amount. Her Atlantic voyage was of 
course postponed, the 20th of October being subse- 
quently assigned as the day of sailing. Large ad- 
ditional forces, French and English, are to be sent to 
China ; 10,000 or 12,000 men, it is said, will be at 
once furnished by the Emperor Napoleon, while the 
British Government will add greatly to its naval 
force. 





THE EAST. 

Hostilities of an unprecedentedly severe nature 
have broken out between the British and French 
and the Chinese. By the negotiations entered into 
in 1858 the foreign commissioners were to proceed | 
to Pekin in a year, at which time the treaties were | 
to be formally exchanged. About the middle of | 
June a British fleet under command of Admiral 


Hope, conveying an effective force of about 1300 | 


men, appeared at the mouth of the River Pei-ho, es- 
corting the British commissioner. Thé French com- 
missioner was also present in a steamer hired for the 


purpose. On the 20th of June they were joined by | 


the American steamer /’owhatan, Commodore Tatt- 


nall, and a small unarmed steamer, the 7vey-2an, | 


having on board our minister, Mr. Ward. They 


found that the forts near the mouth of the Pei-ho, | 


which were demolished last year, had been recon- | 
structed on a much larger scale, and the river was | 
closed by three strong lines of barriers. The for- 
eigners were told that they could not pass to Pekin 


by that way, but must take a route to the north. | 


The English Admiral threatened to force a passage 
the Chinese replied that they were ordered to pre- 
vent any vessels from passing. On the 23d Mr. 


Ward, in the little steamer Tocy-wan, proceeded up 
the river as far as the barricades. She ran aground 
directly under the guns of the forts, but was finally 
got off by the assistance of an English gun-boat. 
Finding it impossible to open any communication 
with the Chinese authorities, Mr. Ward returned to 
the mouth of the river. On the 25th the English 
Admiral determined to attempt to force the passage. 
Embarking 600 marines and 700 sailors, of whom 
sixty were French, on board twelve steam gun-boats, 
he advanced. The leading boats passed through an 
opening which had been effected in the first barrier ; 
but the moment they reached the second a terrific 
fire was poured upon them from the forts. Ina few 
minutes the boats were disabled, most of the men 
killed or wounded, among the latter being the Ad- 
miral himself. He then sent a message to the Amer- 
ican Commodore, asking him to tow up the boats 
containing his reserves. Although the Americans 
had taken no hostile part in any of the proceedings 
in the Pei-ho, Commodore Tattnall acceded to the 
request. He then went in his barge to visit the 
English Admiral, who was lying wounded on the 





3 | aspect showed them to be Russians. 


deck of his vessel, yet directing the battle. As the 
| American boat touched the English vessel a shot 
| struck her, tearing off the stern and killing the 
|cockswain. Night was approaching, the battle had 
| raged for three hours, when the English Admiral re- 
solved to storm the forts. The storming party land- 
ed in the mud, and struggled through the darkness 
toward the walls. The Chinese threw up blue-lights, 
which enabled them to pick off the assailants with 
jingalls, rifles, and even arrows. Finding it impos- 
sible to effect any thing, the order was given to with- 
draw, and the English retreated under a heavy fire 
from the forts. The loss of the English in this dis- 
astrous affair was 89 killed and 337 wounded, the 
greater portion dangerously ; of the French 6 were 
killed and 8 wounded ; making a total loss of 440— 
more than one-third of the entire force. 

Schamyl, the Circassian chief and prophet, who 
| has for so many years annoyed the Russians, has 
| been at last captured and sent a prisoner to St. Pe- 

| tersburg. The Russians are rapidly consolidating 
| their power in the North of Asia. They are con- 
structing a large fortress which will command the 
| Bay of Castries in the channel of Tartaty. The 
| Governor General of Eastern Siberia, after carefully 
| examining the Mongolian territory recently cedc a 
by China, has decided that it shall be divided into 
two provinces, to be called the Maritime Province 
| of Eastern Siberia, and the Province of the Amoor. 
| The Russian territories in Upper Asia now advance 
across Manchouria into Mongolia, and it is probable 
| that before long they will be extended to the Kinhan 
| Mountains. These possessions touch upon Siberia, 
which has enabled the Russian Government for some 
time to maintain a regular postal service between 
| Pekin and St. Petersburg. Certain circumstances 
render it highly probable that some arrangement has 
been entered into between the Russians and the Chi- 
nese, It is confidently affirmed that while the En- 
| glish and French representatives have been hinder- 
| ed from reaching Pekin, a Russian minister is actu- 
| ally resident in that city. And those who took part 
| in the battle at the Pei-ho say that among the de- 
fenders of the Chinese forts they saw many whose 
It is certain 
that the skill and bravery there displayed far ex- 
| ceeds any thing yet manifested by the Chinese. 








‘ite 
Literary 
Travels wn Greece and Russia, with an Excursion 
to Crete, by Bayarp Taytor. (Published by G. | 
P. Putnam.) In point of flowing narrative and | 
graphic description this volume is fully equal to the 
previous works which have given Mr. Bayard Tay- 
lor such an eminent place among modern travelers. 
His reputation is not founded on any contributions 
to the progress of scientific discovery, for though a | 
man of various accomplishments, he makes no pre- | 
tensions to scientific culture; nor on the elucidation 
of any of the recondite problems of history and eth- | 
nology. which have engaged the attention of so 
many recent explorers; but simply on bis lucid and 
animated exposition of the facts of everyday expe- | 
rience, his lively and often picturesque narrative, | 
the uniform good taste of his illustrations, and the | 
genial, sympathetic tone of his reflections. He re- | 
gards the diversified scenes which he visits, not as a 
scholar, an antiquary, or a naturalist, but pre-emi- | 
nently asa man. His interest in common life never | 
forsakes him. With little, perhaps too little, rev- 
erence for external distinctions, he never forgets the | 


| ings resemble those of the Italian villages. 





Patires. 


The houses of Athens present no striking features 
of Greek physiognomy. The better sort are Ger- 
man in outward appearance, while the poorer dwell- 
A few 
low ancient churches, with a softened touch of By- 
zantine times, still remain, and the new ones are on 
the same model, but of a plainer and less picturesque 
stamp. The modern portions of the city are well 
laid out, with broad, handsome streets, and spacious 


| . . 
main avenues, converging to the palace as a centre. 


Except during the severely cold weather, Athens 
presents quite a lively appearance. Perhaps one- 
fourth of the inhabitants are always in the streets. 
Many of the mechanics work in open shops. The 
principal coffee-houses are always thronged, and ev- 
ery afternoon crowds may be seen on the avenue, 
where the King and Queen take their daily exercise 
on horseback. The national costume, both male 
and female, although universal in the country, is 
gradually falling into disuse in the cities. With 
sunrise the country people begin to appear in the 
streets with laden donkeys and donkey-carts, bring- 





humanitary masses which have come under his ob- | ing wood, grain, vegetables, and milk, which they 
servation. He is a good painter of manners, though | sell from house to house. Venders of bread and cof- 
he does not perhaps possess a remarkably quick eye fee-rolls go about with circular trays on their heads, 
for the principles of character which lie below the | calling attention to their wares by loud and long- 
surface. His poetical imagination gives him a ready | drawn cries. Later in the day peddlers make their 


sympathy with the manifold phases of nature, though | 
he seldom indulges in the expression of it, except to 
impart a certain freshness and vitality to his descrip- | 
tions. With a minute attention to details, the ac- | 
curacy of his statements can for the most part be 
relied on; and when he falls into error, it is due | 
rather to imperfect generalization than to inexact | 
perception or to careless and superficial examination. | 
His perfect good faith is as little to be questioned | 
as his love of nature or sympathy with man. } 
The present volume is devoted principally to an | 
account of his travels in Greece, of which he pre- | 
sents numerous interesting pictures, while his lively 
sketches of Russia throw a brilliant light on many | 
of the natural and social features of certain portions | 
of that mighty empire. A residence of several weeks | 
in Athens afforded him abundant materials for the 
description of Grecian domestic life. His first expe- | 
rience was at a fashionable hotel in that city ; but | 
he soon became sick of its large and dreary apart- | 
ments, its negligent service, and its exorbitant | 
charges. It was in the winter time, and not with- 
out difficulty was he able to keep alive the little | 
fire with bits of ancient olive-tree roots at an ex- | 
travagant price. Removing to more eligible quar- | 
ters, he began to find himself at home, although the | 
mode of living was decidedly Grecian in its charac- | 
ter. Coffee was always on the table in the morn- | 
ing, a substantial breakfast was served about noon, | 
and dinner at six in the evening. The meat was | 
mostly goat’s flesh, but prepared after French and | 
Italian models, and occasionally diversified with beef | 
of most miraculous toughness. Vegetables were few 
and far between. Cow’s milk, and butter and cheese | 
from that material, are wholly unknown in Greece. | 
The milk is from goats or sheep, and from the latter | 
is made a kind of butter of inferior quality, white | 
and cheesy in appearance, and with a slight flavor | 
of tallow. The native wine, diluted with a little | 


water, and unmixed with resin, is a very palatable | 
beverage, to say nothing of the water itself, which | 
is delicious, especially that which flows from the | 
fountain of Callirhée. 





appearance, with packages of cheap cotton stuffs, 
cloth, handkerchiefs, and the like, or baskets of pins, 
needles, buttons, and tape. 

The Court of King Otho, though bristling with 
German etiquette, is easily accessible to strangers, 
with proper introductions. Mr. Taylor was present- 
ed at one of the winter balls at the palace, where 
he was able to observe some interesting varieties of 
Grecian life. The ball-rooms are large, and deco- 
rated with excellent taste. They are three in all, 
connected by lofty Ionic door-ways of white marble. 
The walls are of scagliola, with an ornamental frieze 


| at half their height, above which they are painted 


in the Pompeiian style. Chromatic decoration is 
also introduced in the sunken panel-work of the ceil- 
ing, with excellent effect. The company began to 
assemble about nine o'clock. The tide of life which 
flowed into the main hall was wonderfully glittering 
and pieturesque. There were Grecks in the simple 
national costume—a sober-colored jacket and leg- 
gings of cloth or velvet, embroidered with silk, red 
fez, and white festinella; gaudy patekars, in the 
same dress, but of crimson, blazing with gold; dip- 
lomatic gentlemen, in the gaudy uniform of their 
various courts; ministers with blue ribbons and a 
multitude of orders; military and naval officers, 
Greek, English, and French; old captains of the 
revolution, with wild hair streaming down their 
backs; beautiful Greek girls, national upward from 
the waist, and French downward; islanders in their 
hideous dark-blue or green baggy trowsers ; fine Eu- 
ropean ladies, in the latest Parisian toilet ; and plain, 
unofficial gentlemen, in ordinary black and white, 
to relieve the variegated splendors of the scene. 
Among the other attractive portions of this vol- 
ume may be mentioned a description of the Greek 
festivals, an excursion to Crete, four days among 
the Spartans, a panoramic view of Moscow, and va- 
rieties of the Russian capital. We notice a blemish 
in the sneering tone in which Mr. Taylor sometimes 
alludes to the religious ceremonies of different na- 
tions, which is quite unworthy a writer of his cos- 
mopolitan experience and cultivation. The com- 
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ments of an outsider on observances which are of | portant official functions, he had scarcely the slightest 
symbolic significance to the faithful, are usually as | trace of political ambition. Indeed, he seems to have 
inapposite as the remarks of a foreigner on the sounds | always been far more free than most men from self- 
of a language of which he has no comprehension. reference in any shape, from all regard to personal 
Oriola; A New and Complete Hymn and Tune ends. He lived solely for science, and in the pro- 
Book for Sabbath-Schools, by Wit11am B. Brap- | gress of science found his highest satisfaction and re- 
purY. (Published by Ivison and Phinney.) The| ward. Hence his biography must consist chiefly 
purpose of this little manual is to furnish Sunday- | of the record of his scientific enterprises and achieve- 
schools with a series of appropriate hymns and pop- | ments. The materials for it are to be sought in his 
ular tunes, adapted to the abilities and tastes of the | works rather than his acts—unless, indecd, his works 
pupils. It has been prepared at the special request | are the highest acts. The compiler of this volume, 
of numerous teachers and others interested in the | accordingly, has been restricted to a faithful exposi- 
cause of Sunday-schools, and will doubtless prove | tion of the writings which form the solid memorial 
an attractive and valuable aid to the services of the | of Humboldt’s fame. He has gathered up, in a suc- 
institution. | cinet and flowing narrative, the leading facts of re- 
Harry Lee; or, Hope for the Poor. (Published | search and discovery, an account of which occupies 
by Harper and Brothers.) In this unpretending sto- | many voluminous works. In a great measure he 
ry, written in the interests of the News-boys’ Lodg- | permits Humboldt to speak for himself, and seldom 
ing-house, at New York, the influence of religion on | obtrudes upon the reader his own thoughts or sug- 
the youthful character is well portrayed, and illus- | gestions. He appears to have neglected no import- 
trated by examples derived from actual experience. | ant source of information, and has performed his 
It makes no pretensions to theological accuracy, but | difficult task of comparison, selection, and exposition 
aims only to set forth the redeeming tendencies of | with fidelity and skill. The volume is written with 
Christian love. | great calmness of tone, rarely indulging in expres- 
Fisher’s River, N. C., Scenes and Characters, by | sions of admiration, although constantly betraying 
Skirt, who was raised Thar. (Published by Har- | a just reverence for the noble character and scientific 
per and Brothers.) The lively illustrations of this | eminence of its illustrious subject. No one can give 
volume by M‘Lenan are in excellent keeping with | it a careful perusal without obtaining a distinct idea 
the graphic and expressive style of the writer. He | of the vast and persistent course of research, the 
is evidently at home among the mountains and back- | large share in the organization of modern science, 
woods of North Carolina, and his descriptions have | and the pure and disinterested personality, which 
a racy flavor of the soil on which ‘he was raised.” | have elevated the name of Humboldt to such a lofty 
The Prairie Traveler, by Raxpotru B. Marcy, | position in the records of the nineteenth century. 
Captain, U.S.A. (Published by Harper and Broth-| The Empire of Russia, by Joun 8. C. Apporr. 
ers.) Whoever wishes to ‘read an American book” | (Published by Mason Brothers.) In this new vol- 
will find a genuine specimen in this volume. It is| ume of “The Monarchies of Continental Europe” 
truly American to the back-bone, and makes us famil- | Mr. Abbott has given a condensed narrative of Rus- 
iar with scenes and incidents that are found only in | sian history from the remotest periods to the present 
the great prairies between the Mississippi and the | time, founded mainly on the admirable work of Ka- 
Pacific. The design of the work is to supply the | ramsin, who brings the subject down to the reign of 
overland emigrant with a complete and satisfactory | Alexander I. The other authorities on which he 
guide on his arduous journey, describing the meth- | has principally relied are Esneaux’s elaborate vol- 
ods of prairie travel to the most minute detail, and | umes, Levesque, and William Tooke. He has worked 
founded on the personal experience of the author, a | up the materials supplied from these and other quar- 
distinguished officer in the United States army, rath- | ters with excellent success, and furnished the gen- 
er than on the accounts of previous explorers. The | eral reader with a compact mass of information which 
information which it contains is, of course, not to be | it would be difficult, and perhaps impossible, to find 
found in other publications. The subject is as novel | elsewhere in the English language. Mr. Abbott, in 
as the recent paths which the feet of enterprise have | this work, as in his previous historical productions, 
opened in the virgin prairie. Written from actual | has been faithful to the instincts of liberty, always 
knowledge, often attained through privation and | siding with the cause of the people against the pre- 
peril, the statements of the author exhibit a remark- | tensions of privilege and precedent. 
able freshness, and are not a little attractive from| The Book of the First American Chess Congress, 
their vigorous style of expression, as well as for the | by Dante, Wittarp Fiske, A.M. (Published by 
practical information which they impart. The work | Rudd and Carleton.) The author of this volume, 
is published by authority of the War Department of | an enthusiastic votary of the noble game of which 
the United States, and can not fail to prove useful | it treats, has here presented to the lovers of chess a 
and interesting to a large circle of readers besides vast amount of curious information with regard to 
those to whom it is especially addressed. its history and development, and especially its pro- 
The Life, Travels, and Books of Alexander von | gress in this country. In addition to the complete 
Humboldt, with an introduction by Bayarp Tay- | account of the great Chess Congress in New York, it 
Lor. (Published by Rudd and Carleton.) The ca- | abounds with piquant anecdotes of eminent players, 
reer of Humboldt was singularly destitute of the in- | brief biographical sketches, and numerous interest- 
cident which usually furnishes the materials for a | ing episodes of a miscellaneous character. The pub- 
popular biography. His life, for the most part, was | lication of the volume marks a new epoch in the 
calm and uniform, free from the excitements of pas- | history of the game in the United States. 
sion and the dramatic interest of vicissitude. De-| A Good Fight, and Other Tales, by CHARLES 
voted to the acquisition of knowledge, he never | READF, is issued by Harper and Brothers, contain- 
swerved from his chosen path. Though possessing | ing some of the most characteristic productions of 
a social temperament, and surrounded by troops of | that popular author, which can not fail to be wel- 
friends, the facts of history and the laws of nature en- | comed by the large band of his admirers in the Unit- 
gaged his deepest affections. Often employed in im- | ed States. 








Me y 
Chitor’s 
EADERS BY THE MILLION.—We who live 
in the nineteenth century are quite ready to be- 
lieve that the world and the things thereof exist for 
the use and benefit of the many. This looks to us 
like a self-evident proposition. But we must not 
forget that it took a great many centuries to make 
this truth so clear as to be generally accepted. The 
same remark applies to government. For scores of 
generations it was thought that government had no 
higher office than to subjugate the masses and favor 
the select few. Time brought about a total change ; 
and in our day a respectable portion of mankind look 
on government as an institution for the multitude. 
Just so, too, with literature. When the art of print- 
ing was discovered, the aristocracy of Europe were 
indignant that literature could be no longer one of 
the titles of nobility. They resisted it because 
it was the friend of the million. Of course it was 
a vain and foolish hostility. Literature went on 
slowly and steadily benefiting the neglected mul- 
titude, until, in our day, the triumph of the press 
over all sorts of caste and class distinctions has well- 
nigh become complete. Without doubt literature is 
now the most democratic thing in existence—almost 
as much so as sunshine and air; and, moreover, the 
people are conscious of it, and appreciate the won- 
derful revolution. 

Standing in the position we of the present time 
occupy, it appears very clear to us that the masses 
have a deep and vital interest in literature; and we 
are no little surprised that the world should have to 
grow into an advanced stage of civilization before a 
great reading public could have an existence. One 
would think it quite a natural thing that writers 
should address themselves to the vast body of the 
people. On the one hand, talent and genius would 
be supposed anxious to speak to the largest pos- 
sible number; and on the other hand, we might 
conclude, antecedently to experience, that the 
masses would be self-inclined to rally around au- 
thors suited to them. And perhaps, so far as mere 
inclination is concerned, this is abstractly true. But 
practically it is false, because the majority of writ- 
ers and the great mass of the people require time to 
become adapted to each other. Literature is not a 
problem to be discussed by itself, nor can it be solved | 
on its own ground. Various social considerations are 
involved in it—such as education, good wages, gen- 
eral prosperity of trade, abundance of cheap food, 
freedom from intense political excitements ; and be- | 
sides these facts, authors themselves must be a part | 
of the people—born of them mentally as well as| 
physically, and closely affiliated with them, before | 
they can be enlisted in the support of literature. It 
is a hasty conclusion, then, to imagine that a litera- | 
ture for the million is an easy and natural product of | 
society. By no means; for it is only in the light of | 
an advanced state of intellectual culture that we see | 
the fact at all, and realize the immense utility of lit- | 
erature to the multitude. 

The present existence, therefore, of the reading | 
public is owing to the growth of society. It is not | 
a fact to be viewed by itself any more than steam | 
navigation, liberal doctrines of trade, or internation- 
al fellowship. It is part and parcel of the times— 
of man’s progress—of social renovation. Neither 
authors nor publishers have brought it about. Nei- | 
ther steam-presses nor the vast increase of everyday 
writers have been the cause of the silent and won- 
derful change. No doubt all these have contributed 
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their share to produce the revolution; but the real 
working power has lain beneath them, and, to a 
great extent, they themselves have been its agents. 
Society has progressed, step by step, until it has 
reached the domain of literature. The increasing 
love of freedom, the broader contact with life, the 
multiplication of means of intercourse, the liberal 
spirit of the age, the growing consciousness that we 
have a firmer hold on circumstances and on the for- 
tunes of the hour than we once believed, the sense 
of capacity to be and to do flashing down into men’s 
hearts like a new revelation from above—these po- 
tent influences have elevated society, and, by conse- 
quence, created the reading tastes of the multitude. 
This fact ought to be, of itself, a sufficient answer to 
those who view the enormous demand for cheap lit- 
erature as a morbid and spurious excitement. Pre- 
cisely the same reasoning might be applied to the 
demand for tea and coffee, for cotton goods and shoes. 
Good in the one case, it is good in the other; for in 
both instances it is nothing more than the wants of 
the public asserting themselves and calling for sup- 
ply. 

This movement does not date far back. Toward 
the close of the last century there were unequivocal 
signs of a coming change in the adaptation of lit- 
erature to the masses. Hannah More and Legh 
Richmond, roused by the spread of Jacobinism among 
the working classes of England, had brought the 
power of a comparatively cheap press to bear on 
their minds. The Bishop of London aided the move- 
ment, and the evangelical classes of religious society 
generally favored it. Prior to that period Wesley 
had labored to cheapen publications for the use of 
the masses ; and indeed most of the moral thinkers 
of the era just preceding the French Revolution had 
their attention directed to this subject. But little 
was done until after the present century had opened. 
Men held fast to folios and quartos for the same 
reason that they resisted stage-coaches and gas- 
light. If we except Bell’s British Poets, pub- 
lished in 1780, the most of the efforts to furnish 
cheap, portable editions of books were a decided fail- 
ure, The principle, however, was not lost. It strug- 
gled on; and early in this century it began to pene- 
trate the trade. Cooke’s pocket editions and Dove’s 
British Classics led the way in England ; and when, 
in 1825, Constable’s Miscellany commenced, there 
was a good prospect that the publishers would be 
remunerated for issuing cheap works. Constable 
stimulated the trade, and other houses soon followed 
| his example. By the year 1830 it was quite clear 
that cheap literature was a practicable thing. Then 
came the era of cheap Libraries. The good people 
of England had the Family Library, the Library of 
Entertaining Know ledge, the Library of Useful 
Knowledge. But sovereign over all was the Penny 
| Magazine. It was spread broadcast over the land, 
and the people hailed it, with a sort of instinct, as a 
deliverer. Those were the days when literature first 
began to befriend popular arts. Wood-cutting sud- 
denly rose into a great business. In the Penny 
Magazine of 1836 the editor states that the engrav- 
zs of 305 numbers have cost £12,000. Charles 
Knight observes, in the “Old Printer and Modern 
Press,” that ‘‘this magazine produced a revolution in 
popular art throughout the world. It created sim- 
ilar works, to which it supplied stereotype casts, in 
Germany, France, Holland, Livonia (in Russian and 
German), Bohemia (in Slavonic), Italy, Ionian Isl- 
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ands (in modern Greek), Sweden, Norway, Spanish 
America, the Brazils, the United States. It raised 
up imitators on every side, and directed the union of 
art and letters into new channels.” 

A yet greater work was in progress on this side of 
the water. No sooner had enterprise recovered from 
the effects of the war of 1812 than the publishing 
business felt the impulse with which our country 
entered on its new career. Side by side with the 
mighty stimulus given to trade, the first great har- 
vest of common-school education was reaped. Then 
followed the tide of emigration from the old world, 
liberating the mind of our native-born citizens from 
the drudgery of coarser labor, lifting it up into more 
genial and profitable departments of industry, and 
fixing a premium on those forms of activity which 
required skill and intelligence. From 1820 to 1840 
the new era was fully inaugurated. The founda- 
tions of our manufacturing and commercial growth 
were then laid. Apprentices were preparing by the 
thousand to be master-workmen. The best of capital 
was accumulating. Men of hardy habits, men of 
muscle and of mind, were making ready to advance 
from honest poverty, from situations of obscure 
worth, to the front rank of respectability and influ- 
ence. Political power too was passing, in our re- 
publican land, more and more, as a practical thing, 
into the hands of the masses. The position of Con- 
gress was changing from a creator of public opin- 
ion to a reflector of the popular will; and that gi- 
gantic authority which is now wielded by the news- 
paper press was then establishing itself. Owing to 
these causes the trade in books rapidly grew. Read- 
ers multiplied amazingly. Books became a general 
necessity. The demand for them was nothing short 
of a passion; and but for the vast improvements 
made in machinery connected with the publishing 
business, it was scarcely possible that the demand 
could have been met. Without extravagance it 
may now be said that we are a nation of readers. 

A nation of readers! Yea, verily; but what kind 
of readers ? 

Change the question, and it answers itself. 

A nation of talkers; but what kind of talkers? 
A nation of active, busy, go-ahead people ; but of 
what sort? <A nation of politicians; but what is 
the order of the statesmanship? No man of sense 
expects the many to equal the few all at once. If 
the few have enjoyed very special advantages, and 
improved them, it is simply absurd to ask the peo- 
ple, coming suddenly into the possession of large 
privileges and ample opportunities, to take their 
places without delay in the stations once engrossed 
by hereditary leisure and primogenital refinement. 
Give them time to be acclimated. A new coat fits 
uneasily ; and surely if a man’s head must mould his 
hat, and if his foot must force his boot into shape, 
it is a very mean philosophy that insists on the 
masses becoming instantly at home in their capti- 
vating inheritance. 

With the positively bad literature of the day we 
have nothing to do. It belongs to the scavenger, 
and we have no wish to interfere with his business. 
But cheap literature proper, such as the million crave 
and enjoy—literature that panders to no vice and 
intensifies no depraved passions—even if it is intel- 
lectually inferior to the best, deserves our hearty 
support and cordial commendation. No doubt, by 
special pleading, some sort of a case can be made out 
against it. Gentlemen of the old school can easily 
declaim it down to their satisfaction. And men, 
who stand aloof from the multitude and indulge 





themselves in moonlight speculatjons as to what the 
multitude ought to be, may glitly find fault with 
common tastes and express a stately surprise that 
these tastes can enjoy such—trash. But stop, Mr. 
Censor, and let us reason together. ‘‘ Trash” —say 
you—and ‘* trash” it may be to your college learning 
and elegant culture. But it does not follow because 
it is “‘ trash” to you that therefore it is “‘ trash” to 
them. It may be the best they could possibly ap- 
preciate. It may be almost ideally excellent to 
their imperfect and limited cultivation. Good litera- 
ture may scarcely be the positive degree to A, but it 
may be the superlative degree to B, simply because 
of the unequal state of mental ability and growth. 

Throwing aside all immoral literature as not really 
touching the question of cheap literature, we insist 
that the only principle involved is one of adaptation. 
Are the cheap publications of the day, as issued by 
respectable and accredited houses, suited to the 
present degree of educatioh and taste among the 
million? That they are is quite evident. If they 
were not, the publishing business would soon have a 
bank-notice to that effect. The legitimate result 
of this adaptation is good. Readers of “‘ trash” will 
rarely remain readers of “trash.” It will educate 
them beyond itself. An appetite will be created 
that something better will be needed to supply. 
And in this view of the case, to denounce ‘‘ trash” 
is to condemn the very means by which the major- 
ity of readers have it in their power to rise toa high- 
er platform of thought. If a man, by living in a 
rude cottage, can acquire wealth sufficient to occupy 
a substantial mansion, we ought to encourage him 
in his cottage-life. So with readers. Their point 
of departure in literary progress is ordinarily quite 
low. Our higher literature is not only out of the 
reach of their means but it is still more out of the 
reach of their faculties, and hence, with a large num- 
ber of readers, who are just entering on the incipient 
stage of literary tastes, it is simply a question of 
‘** trash” or nothing. 

A great many persons oppose cheap literature be- 
cause they suppose that it stands between readers 
and a better class of works. We often hear it con- 
demned on this ground. Its opponents affirm that, 
were it not for this flimsy stuff, readers would take 
to better books. But this isa mistake. There is 
no sort of rivalry between the two kinds of publica- 
tions. The select standards of literature, such works 
as Milton’s, Addison’z, Johnson’s, Gibbon’s, Russell's, 
are not neglected for the sake of the cheap produc- 
tions. On the contrary, they are read much more 
than if the cheap publications did not exist. For it 
is out of this body of readers—the million—that the 
widening circle of those who enjoy the masters in 
English literature is supplied. Hence, it will al- 
ways prove to be a fact, that the more cheap litera- 
ture is encouraged the greater patronage will be 
found for first-class books. Any man of large ob- 
servation is perfectly competent to verify the truth 
of this position. Let him go into a rural district, 
where, twenty years since, the most common publica- 
tions were patronized, and he will see that a higher 
grade of periodicals has supplanted them. No doubt 
it would be desirable for a refined taste, a genuine 
appreciation of the best merits, to be formed without 
this intermediate stage of progress. But this is 
simply impracticable. 

Cheap literature procceds on the idea that a large 
number of people will purchase, and that they will 
read as they buy. These facts are the basis of the 
trade. Cheap literature exists for the same reason 
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that we have cheap public lands, cheap transporta- 
tien, cheap cotton goods. Although it involves 
points of intellect and taste, yet it is primarily a 
question of trade, of demand and supply, and as 
such, it is hopeless to throw it out of the common 
and fixed conditions of commercial transactions. If 
it is literature for the million, it must be cheap. 
There is no alternative ; and hence, deprive the body 
of the people of this intellectual staple, and they are 
given over to mental starvation. Men in the forma- 
tive state of a reading taste will give twenty-five 
cents for a book that they would not think of buying 
if it were worth a dollar. But the twenty-five-cent 
books will in the end sell the dollar books. A 
habit of reading acquired, a delight in literature once 
experienced, and the pocket will feel the impulse 
and money will flow more freely. Nor is this all. 
A cheap literature in our country is the counterpart 
of a common-school system of education. By means 
of this wise system the masses are educated up to a 
certain point, and they go out into active life with 
desires and inclinations that must be intellectually 
gratified. It is visionary to expect such persons to 
encourage Reviews, and to purchase expensive works 
in history, science, and art. They are content with 
plainer fare. But this plainer fare they must have 
or sink into intellectual death. And, to resume a 
point before touched, there would be just as much 
sense in condemning a system of common-school 
education because it is not a collegiate system of 
education, as there is in finding fault with cheap lit- 
erature because it is not equal to the standard of the 
hizher literature. 

Our firm conviction in this matter, as in politics, 
is that the people may be trusted. A vast deal of 
the breath of speakers and the ink of writers has 
been expended on this subject, and very much of it, 
whether acknowledged or not, proceeds on the gra- 
tuitous idea that the people are not competent to de- 
cide what suitsthem. The safest rule in literature, 
as in government, is to believe that the people are 
the soundest judges and the sharpest guardians of 
their own interests. If left to themselves, they will 
not go very far astray. Popular instincts interpose 
better checks, both on false thinkers and cunning 
politicians, than can be provided from outside re- 
sources. No doubt the prevalence of cheap litera- 
ture is attended with some bad results. Vile books 
are occasionally published. But vile books were in 
existence before cheap literature was ever thought 
of, and, so far as the agencies of trade are concerned, 
there is no better way to destroy their poisonous in- 
fluence than by expanding the system of sound 
popular publications within reach of the purses of the 
multitude. Within a few years we have witnessed 
a wonderful increase in cheap literature; but if the 
statements of such as are engaged in the book-trade 
are correc!, ihe pubiication of immoral works has 
been diminished. And we feel confident that this 
expurgating process will silently go on, and litera- 
ture, adopted more fully into the progressive meth- 
ods of the age and brought into closer alliance with 
public opinion, will prove a most valuable auxiliary 
to those other and more effective means by which 
the intelligence and virtue of society are guarded. 
One thing is certain, viz. : cheap literature, as it now 
exists, is simply the index of a transition age. A 


grand harvest it is—this harvest in the rich, open, 
fertile prairie of the world—and many are the reapers 
and binders apd gleaners amidst its golden fields. 
But books have a wonderful fruitfulness. 
make readers. 


Readers 
A cheap literature, if once firmly 





established, tends to cheapen yet more and more un- 
til the minimum of production is reached. Authors 
were never so sure of sympathy, appreciation, and 
b ial 1 P as now. The real state of 
the case is, that the people consider literature as their 
property—a new estate superadded to trade, com- 
merce, politics—and they intend to enjoy their sov- 
ereignty over it without ‘‘let or hinderance.” 








Enitor’s Easy Chair. 

R. THACKERAY has finished his “‘ Virgin- 

ians,” which has been regularly reproduced 

in the pages of this Magazine, and has been read 

with that microscopic inspection to which every se- 

rial work is subjected. There are many readers, of 

course, who will not follow a story in monthly parts, 

although how they ever accomplish the many good 

novels which now solicit their attention otherwise 
it is not easy to understand. 

An elaborate work by one of the most distinguish- 
ed of English novelists naturally creates an expecta- 
tion of a contribution of permanent value to English 
literature ; and the commencement of ‘‘ The Virgin- 
ians” was hailed with delight by the swarm of the 
satirist’s admirers and friends. The touches of co- 
lonial life in the beginning—the sketches of charac- 
ter among the Castlewood family—the return to the 
scene of romance of our old friend Beatrix Esmond, 
an old woman now, and the Baroness Bernstein— 
the carefully detailed and prolonged delineaticn cf 
English fashionable life a century since—the cor- 
dial, sincere strain of the Lambert family, an im- 
personation of the best qualities of the English mid- 
dle life—the glimpses of General Wolfe, of Dr. John- 
son, of Lord Chesterfield, and of the court of George 
the Second, sufficient to localize the scene and em- 
phasize the time—the reckless, amiable, foolish Har- 
ry—the grave, gentlemanly George, and the women 
they love—Virginia life, once more, and the gradual 
ga.uering to a natural conclusion—these are all man- 
aged with the knowledge and skill of a master, and 
you rise from the book as from a history or memoir 
of the time; for nothing is slurred, or blotted, or 
boggled, but every thing ‘‘ made out,” as the paint- 
ers say, with gem-like polish and accuracy. 

There will be many who will like the book less 
| than “ Vanity Fair,” ‘‘ Pendennis,” or “‘The New- 
| comes”—many who will complain of the slow de- 
| velopment—of the imperceptible progress of events 

—of almost a total want of plot, and of what is call- 
| ed the old sardonic style of satire. But no author 
| can always do what will always please most. The 

truth about *‘ The Virginians” is that it shows the 
same heart and eye and hand that all the rest of his 
works show; that as a tranquil, low-toned, perfect 
picture of the aspects of life it treats, it is quite un- 
equaled; and that if a young person or an old one, 
having read the history of the time, wishes to “fix” 
it in his mind, he can do nothing more useful than 
to read attentively—to study, in fact—the novel of 
‘¢The Virginians.” 

When a man of undoubted genius writes a work 
it must necessarily have the flavor of that genius. 
It is with all works of art as with fruit. Pear-trees 
bring forth pears, and apple-trees apples. Year by 
year we look for the sweet harvest; and year by 
year, although the quality of the fruit may not be 
always the same, the fruit itself will not alter— 
pears will be pears still, and apples apples. Tenny- 
son’s Idyls of the King” may be better than his 
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‘¢Maud ;” but ‘‘Maud” had the Tennyson flavor. | 
So with "The Virginians ;” the same qualities that 
made the other novels excellent make this so. It} 
tastes of Thackeray all the way through. If you 
don’t like “ Vanity Fair” or ‘‘ The Newcomes,” you 
will not like this. But if you did like them, you 
will not escape the charm of this. 

To those who ask, ‘‘ Why write any more books 
of this kind? We all confess men and women are 
bad and weak enough, but why keep saying so?” 
the answer is the same as that which the preacher | 
may make to his congregation: ‘‘ When you stop | 
sinning I will stop preaching against sin.” 

Few people would deny the singular fidelity of 
Thackeray’s novels to life and vast ranges of char- | 
acter. If, then, they are faithful pictures, they 
ought to be painted. If we look like that, for 
Heaven's sake let the novelist hold the mirror to our 
faces until we are so sorely ashamed that we resolve 
to smooth up a little: and let him not be put down 
by our assertions that every body is not bad. Who 
says they are? Certainly not Thackeray. 

Every man to his kind. Are there many hearts 
which are reached by the soft sentimentalities ‘ f 
Bulwer? by the picturesque power and broad comedy | 
of Dickens? by the romance of Scott? So there are 
many and many who yield to the calm, strong photo- 
graphy of Thackeray, and are sent by it to ask them- 
selves whether, if the portrait be true—as in their 
heart of hearts they feel—what they shall do about it? 





New York at length has its crowning triumph, in | 
which the whole country is interested. It is called 
the Central Park, and it consists of the vast garden 
which Messrs. Olmsted and Vaux are creating in the 
centre of Manhattan island. It is a garden in the | 
largest and most generous sense—not a series of | 
flower-beds, but a system of avenues, drives, walks, 
paths, terraces, lawns, streams, falls, bridges, grot- 
toes, tunnels, shrubberies, groves, hedges, flowers, 
and all that human intelligence can achieve in adorn- | 
ing and beautifying the earth. 

As the Lounger in Harper's Weeily truly says, 
When it is completed there will be no pleasure- 
ground so splendid. Every man, woman, and child | 
in the country will have finer grounds than any 
body upon this continent. The hanging gardens | 
of Oriental story were only hints of this Western | 
reality. The finest parks in Europe, the Prater, | 
the Cascine, the English garden at Munich, Ver- | 
sailles, the Bois de Boulogne, the Thier Garten, al- | 
though often larger, are only studies for the uni- | 
versal excellence of this. Moreov er, it consoles the | 
soul as well as pleases the eye; for while, i in other | 
countries, the stately pleasure-grounds are often the 
royal domains, here they are the will and the work 
of all the people. 

The work has advanced with marvelous rapidity. | | 


| 
| 
| 


| in process of construction. 


And yet all these finished fragments are in the 
midst of the wildest confusion. Roads are being 
laid—rocks drilled—stone drawn—drains dug—trees 
planted—bridges built—walls laid—earth carted— 
walks rolled—and grass mown. Three times a day 
there are explosions of rock ; and nowhere probably 
is so much labor of a similar kind to be seen, so in- 
telligently organized, so faithfully inspected, and so 
carefully performed. Between three and four thou- 
sand men are engaged upon the Park, and if you 
stop any where long enough to watch any group of 
them for a little while, you will discover that no- 


| thing is left to chance, nothing ruined by careless- 


ness, nothing lost by delay. 

The construction of the Central Park in the midst 
of the utter corruption of municipal business, in a 
city where every public work is a colossal job and 
chaffer, without the remotest regard to the public 
economy, and honor as to the intrinsic excellence or 
fitness of the work, is little less than a miracle. 
Fortunately the Commission was made an honorary 


| and unpaid office; but most fortunately of all, the 


Superintendent selected by the Commission is a man, 
first, of absolute honesty, and, second, of a combina- 
tion of two qualitics rarely found in unison — the 
perception of genius in the principles of the art in- 
volved in such a work, and an equal administrative 
and executive power. 

In all these points he is faithfully supported by 
his colleague, the former partner of Downing, Mr. 


| Vaux, who prepared, in concert with Mr. Olmsted, 


the plan of the Park adopted by the Commission, 
and to whose thorough architectural training we 
shall owe some of the most exquisite effects in the 
work. 

It is pleasant to reflect that through his former 
friend and partner, Mr. Vaux, Downing is connect- 


| ed with the Park; for in his //orticulturis: for Au- 


gust, 1851, he suggests the very work which is now 
Mr. Kingsland, then 
Mayor, had proposed a park of one hundred and six- 
ty acres; but while expressing his thanks for the 


| suggestion, Downing proceeds to show that such an 


inclosure would be totally inadequate to the wants 
of the city, and declares that five hundred acres is 
the least that should be obtained. And that seems 
small enough when we remember that the Gardens 
of Versailles alone comprise three thousand acres, 
| while London devotes altogether six thousand to 
the rural recreation of her citizens. Even the En- 
glish garden at Munich is five hundred acres, 

The result of the suggestion was the selection of 
seven hundred and seventy-three acres in the very 
centre of the island—five miles from the Battery, 
and five miles from King’s Bridge, and three quar- 
ters of a mile distant from the North and East riv- 
ers: the grounds including the Croton Reservoir at 
Yorkville, in all one hundred and forty-two acres, 


What is visible upon the surface is imposing; but | | belonging to the Croton Aqueduct Department. 
the work that is hidden, the enormous system of | | After this selection had been made the Legislature 
draining, and subterranean masonry, is even more | | authorized the procurement of more land; so that 








remarkable, The finest, hardest, blackest, most | 
solid roads wind along the edges of the loveliest | 
reaches of lawn, broken by groups of trees and 
strange, rich, luxurious tropical plants, as well as 
the most common, but not therefore the least love- 
ly, of our native growths. Bridges of the most 
elaborate and exquisite design and ornamentation 
already leap the ravines and span thestreams. Inthe 
Ramble there is the high finish, the polish of the most 
carefully kept garden. Upon whatever spot the eye 
falls that seems to be the spot especially elaborated. 





the present area is eight hundred and forty -three 
acres. 

The Park was to cost about one million seven 
hundred thousand dollars, and the work began about 
the 1st of June, 1858. It advances with amazing 
rapidity. The Commission was to hold office five 
years, and it will doubtless see the work completed. 
Then a large annual sum will be required to main- 
tain the Park in proper order. 

That will doubtless be granted; for when the 
people of the city and of the country have once seen 
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the Park—were it only the specimen of its future | statues and medallions of Lamartine garnished it ev- 


and final character which the Ramble now affords— | 


they would be as willing that New York should lose 
its Bay (as an ornament) as soon as its Park. Al- 
ready it is thronged upon every holiday, and with 
a perfectly orderly, although promiscuous crowd. 





ery where. So his name had furnished the fancy of 
France for a little while—but it was being put out 
now—it was being given away as old, second-hand 
furniture. 

Then came all the dismal rest: the subscriptions, 


They do not tread upon the borders; they do not | the books, the literary courses, the fables of his in- 


hurt the trees; they do not pick the flowers; they 
do not walk upon the grass, for they all understand 
that it is the property of all; its beauty, in the 
whole and in detail—the trees, shrubbery, bridges, 
flowers—and therefore no individual has a right to 
appropriate any part of it to himself. How well 
says Downing : 

“The higher social and artistic elements of every man's 
nature lie dormant within him, and every laborer is a pos- 
sible gentl not by the p ion of money or fine 
clothes, but through the refining infl intell 1 
and moral culture.” 

If, then, the word of the Easy Chair avails with 
any reader, he advises that reader, if he be a citi- 
zen, to go often to the great work and watch its 
progress; and if he be a stranger, not to forget, 
when he comes to the city, the most illustrious orna- 
ment which the city wears. 











Somenopy said in a letter from Paris to a news- 
paper, the other day, that Lamartine had lately pub- 
lished a new book, but that nobody seemed to know 
of it, and very certainly few people read it. 

What a singular fate Lamartine’s has been! 
Probably every body who reads these lines recalls 
the day when he was the most conspicuous man in 
the world. How high he stood in front of the Rev- 
olution of Forty-eight! 
sonal character supported for a time the whole move- 
ment; inspiring the world, if not with hope, yet 
with confidence. Every body knew he was not 
equal to the task. Every body felt that the poetic, 
religious dreamer, could not pluck that heaving 
France out of the tumult of revolution, and hand it 
on to a future of peac2. But how grandly he stood, 
while he did stand! How loftily he received all the 
deputation; from all the ends of the earth, and as- 
sumed the Millennium which unhappily did not ex- 
ist! How nobly he tore the red flag from the dan- 
gerous hands of the revolutionists, and set every 
thing right by appealing to their hearts! How— 
for Lamartine is a vain man—he doubtless believed 
in his secret soul that he was going to eclipse Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, and give France a greater glory, 
by his “ mild and magnificent tongue,” than the 
Emperor had been able to give it with his ‘terrible 
sword ! 

Aladdin’s palace was not more splendid—alas! nor 
more evanescent! 

In March, ’48, who so illustrious as Lamartine ? 
In June, ’48, who so contemned? Cavaignac’s day 


came then; and the courtly Marrast’s, who could | 


not manage a Convention as he could a newspaper ; 
then came the Presidency of M. Bonaparte; then— 
presto! change—the Empire which is peace, as the 
Crimea and Lombardy do witness! 

In those days of decline, when the sun of his rep- 
utation was almost set, the Easy Chair saw Lamar- 
tine at the Italian Opera in Paris. His fine Roman 


head had an undismayed pride of aspect, but the | 


sensuous mouth was weak, and betrayed every 
thing. Opposite sat Alexandre Dumas, with his 
rich Creole face. Lamartine’s house was like an 
immense reflection of himself. It was as if he lived 
in a house made of mirrors. Portraits and busts and 


How the purity of his per- | 


| dustry and his poverty. He would still have the eye 
of the world. If he could not command it he would 
| solicit it. If he could not be Belisarius the king he 
| would be Belisarius the beggar. 

Lately he has received some grant or pension, and 
now he publishes a book that people do not care to 
buy. Why, the morning that ‘‘ Raphaél” was pub- 

| lished in Paris the Easy Chair could hardly find a 
| copy. It had an immense and immediate sale. Yet 


lit was no better than many other poor books; 


only it had the name of the moment—still wonder- 
working, although waning. 
| The fate of Lamartine, if so portentous a word 
may be fairly used, shows that there is a certain 
justice in the final popular verdict. There was a 
| secret doubt during all his prominence that he was 
| not a really great man. Carlyle, with his terrible 
rose-water allusions, expressed the profoundest pub- 
lic sentiment of the moment. Lamartine will fig- 
| ure in history as the hero of a day, like Masaniello, 
; although surely history will not fail to do justice to 
| the extremity of the crisis and to the noble manner 
| in which he rose with it. He will be remembered 
| —will he not ?—mainly as an elegiac poet—as a sen- 
| timental romancer—as a high-minded, brave-heart- 
ed, patriotic French gentleman, who was equal to a 
moment in which other men failed. 
| It is a melancholy thing that any body should 
| write books that nobody reads. That is to say, if 
| you choose, that any body should write books which 
| are not worth reading. But that a famous man 
should do it is doubly sad. 
Alas! what shall Belisarius do when he is neither 
king nor beggar? 








Look out for elections about these times. And 
why shall not the Easy Chair have a word to say 
about them, and about the duties that every Amer- 


ican owes, not to a party, but to his country? Is 
there not good example in these very pages? Has 


| not a noted Senator ascended our platform to ha- 
| rangue the people upon what he conceives to be the 
| true principles of our government ? 
| But Easy Chairs discourse from other points of 
| view. They address themselves, when they speak 
politically, not to any party, or if to any, only to 
| the party of honest men and patriots. For such are 
| Stillto befound. Their name is legion, even. There 
| are men who believe in the governmental system of 
| their country, and in that country’s increasing great- 
ness and honor. 

—Perhaps you, Sir, agree in the abstract that 
popular governments are very good things, but that 
| they work so badly in practice that no decent, self- 

respecting man will soil his fingers by touching 
them. You remind the Easy Chair of the scenes at 
| primary meetings, at polls, at conventions, at cau- 
| cuses, and you ask it if any gentleman wishes to 
| mix himself up in such messes? There are plenty 
—there are thousands of young men, well-to-do, who 
| associate politics only with slime and the meanest 
intriguing and chicane. 
| There is no doubt of the truth of these allusions. 
There can be no doubt that our politics are exceed- 
ingly corrupt. Yes—so corrupt that, if the corrup- 
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tion be not checked, they will taint and destroy the 
whole body politic. Fearfully true all this; and 
therefore what do you propose to do about it ? 

You are an American citizen. If you are not 
foolish you know that every thing in the manage- 
ment of affairs depends upon the individual voters. 
Do you ever go to a primary meeting? And why 
not? Why declaim against the results of an action 
which you might have prevented? You can not 
control the action of the representative, but you 
might easily have influenced the selection of dele- 
gates to the convention that nominated him. 

You say that it is not so, because a few intriguers 
have every thing as they choose at the primary 
meetings, and that you could do nothing against the 
machinery of men who are working all the time? 

But who are those men? A great many of them 
are what we call gentlemen. The bullies do not 
move of themselves ; they are hired by the gentle- 
men. And how do you treat those gentlemen? As 
if they were pickpockets? Not at all. You treat 


them as if they had done nothing that gentlemen | 


might not do—and the blame comes home again to 
you to roost. 

It is the parlors, not the grog-shops, that are re- 
sponsible for the meanness of our government. If 
decent people interested themselves in the business 


to fall, and by the middle of November the ‘‘ fall” is 
almost over. Yet as the trees are stripped and the 
grass grows sere, and the human heart, keeping time 
with the year, saddens and dreams, the last, rich, 
gushing, overflowing splendor arises upon the world, 
and in deep, hazy, floating, swimming days—in days 
so warm that June stirs again in the heart—but so 
soft and gtill and melancholy that June is forgotten 
—in days when the woods are vocal with the eager 
voices of the nutters sounding strangely loud in the 
yellow air—in nights when, 
“Like a dying lady lean and pale, 

Who totters forth wrapp’d in a gauzy vail 

Of her own fancies,” 
the moon sails calmly into the tranquil heaven—the 
Indian summer peacefully possesses the earth. 

It is the last effort. The northwest wind blows, 
and winter full of icy terror rules the world. 

Mr. Wilson Flagg, of Boston, who has written a de- 
lightful book called “ Studies in the Field and For- 
est,” which is a diary of the New England year, gives 
an interesting theory of the Indian summer. And he 
throws the weight of his authority upon the party 
which maintains the true Indian summer to come 
in this month, November, and not in October. 

He describes it as a brief period of warm weather 





politics would become decent. If it is not worth 
while for them to interest themselves, then it is very 
sure that there will be no decent government, and 
any honest man will only regret that he was born 
an American. The utmost conceivable quantity of 
Fourth of July gas does not atone for the fact that | 
ability is rarely sought in our elections—that fitness | 
is the last quality considered in a candidate. Cer- | 
tainly the Presidency of the United States is the | 
most august office in the world; and yet already, in | 
view of a coming election, the names of gentlemen | 
are mentioned in connection with it whom we can | 
not suppose to be more fitted for it than the next 
chance passenger in the street. 

When you, Sir, who secretly pride yourself upon | 


being a gentleman, thoroughly comprehend that the | 


duty of an American gentleman embraces his polit- 
ical relations, and that you must take some trouble | 
if you want to have a good government—as you pay | 
money if you want a good coat or pair of shoes—then | 
the reproach of our mean politics will be wiped away | 
—then we shall not be forced to acknowledge the 
most ignorant and brutal as the governing class— | 
then the question of a wise and sad spectator of our | 
strifes will have lost its pertinency—“ Who that 
sees the meanness of our politics but inly congrat- | 
ulates Washington that he is long already wrapped 
in his shroud and forever safe; that he was laid 
sweet in his grave, the hope of humanity not yet 
subjugated in him?” 





Tue golden autumn brings its genial festival. | 
The corn is harvested—the grapes are gathered—the 
golden rod and the asters that have lighted and 
cheered the declining summer, and preserved its 
memory along the roadsides and in the meadows, 
have faded now—faded utterly away; and the 
winter is already icing the fields and the gardens 
with the frost—prelusive touches foreshowing snow. 

Yet once more—and still again—the lingering 
summer hangs upon its accustomed haunts like a 
lover who dallies—whose comrades have marched 
far away—who hears the dying notes of the call, and 
sees the retiring glimmer of their pageantry. See! 
the pine needles are growing yellow, and are ready 


that sometimes greets our climate in November aftcr 
the fall of the leaf, and not, as many suppose, in 
| October. ‘Jt is probably caused by the sudden check 
| given to vegetable perspiration by the fall of the leaves. 
| It is well known that by sprinkling a floor to cool a 
room in hot weather we cause the heat to be carried 


off with the evaporation of the water. On the same 
principle the infinite host of trees, whose leaves are 
constantly evaporating the moisture of the earih, 
must proportionally cool its surface and the atmos- 
phere that is in contact with it. Any thing that 
increases evaporation from the earth’s surface must 
cool it inthe same manner. Hence we may explain 
the greater coldness of the air over valleys and wet 
places on summer evenings, and the fact, often no- 
ticed, that a rainy spell in autumn is commonly suc- 


ceeded by severe frosts. The greater burden of the 


fpers . 
foliage of our woods remains on the trees and shrubs 





| until the severe frosts in the latter part of October. 


About this time the whole extent of our forests is 
often laid bare in the brief space of a week or ten 
days. Not only does this great extent of surface, 
thus laid open to the sun, receive from his rays an 
increased amount of heat, but there is a vast and 
sudden diminution at the same time of that evapora- 
tion which is caused by the leaves of plants. These 
two circumstances unite in producing, when no out- 
ward agencies interfere, a great accumulation of 
heat. The warm spell that follows is the true In- 
dian summer, and may last from five to eight days. 
During one of these spells of fine weather I have 
sometimes heard the crickets chirping merrily as 
late as the eighteenth of November.” 

How delightful all the books that treat of this in- 
dividual observation of nature are! How perennial 
the charm of Walton, and Cotton, and Gray’s “‘ Gar- 
den Journal,” and Sir William Temple’s periwigged 
talk about the matter! How sharply and seriously 
old John Evelyn takes Cromwell and his men to task 
for desiring, after the destruction of “ that beautiful 
grove under Greenwich Castle,” to lay waste the 
Royal walk of elms in St. James’s Park! Of the 
former he says that it is not to be excuscd by the 
confusion or necessities of *‘ the heighth of our con- 
tentions ;” but with a fine extravagance he exclaims, 
**No, it was a late and cold deliberation, ard long 
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after all had been subdued to them, nor could the | green corn liked to be cut, when boiled, down the 
most implacable of enemies have expressed a more | middle? 
barbarous resolution.” This year, at least, the turkeys will not proba- 
Who would not like to sip that birch-wine which | bly answ er —except for Thanksgiving dinners. 
Evelyn describes ‘‘so exquisitely made,” and ‘‘so | | Happy man who can make the most hearts happy, 
strong that the common sort of stone bottles can not | by putting the well-conditioned bird upon the table 
preserve the spirits, so subtile they are and volatile. | | to send forth sav ory steams of sweetness into the 
I will present } you a recipe as it was sent me | nostrils of the oft dinnerless and unhappy! Why 
by a fair boty." | not have a Thanksgiving every week? Why only 





Fair lady! 


thy name is as surely and forever lost | once a year should old Solomon Gunnybags exercise 


as the songs the sirens sung, or the name Ulysses | his perpetual privilege of feeding the hungry ? 


was known by among the women. 

Nor among these pleasant books of nature must | 
Miss Cooper’s be forgotten. Her ‘‘ Rural Hours” 
belongs to the sweet society of Cotton and Walton | 
—of Downing and Flagg—of Evelyn and Gray. 

The value of such works is to be known experi- 
mentally. If a man lays upon his table, within | 
easy reach, a book of this kind, as a reference from 
day to day during the year, he will be surprised, but | 
delighted surely, to find how gradually he is allured | 
along, and what a fresh and vital interest he takes | 
in the progress of the year. Even in the city he is 
not so far from green fields that he may not step be- | 
yond the bricks and verify his author; and if he | 
would know what the poets have said and sung | 
about the matter, are there not Humboldt’s ‘* Cos- 
mos,” and Miss Cooper’s ‘‘ Rhymes and Reason of 
Country Life?” 





Sometimes, it seems, the Indian Summer may 
fail. The northwest wind may blow in the winter j 
before his time. But whether Hiems arrive early | 
or late—whether the hazy loveliness of the summer | 
of Saint Martin be vouchsafed or not—T hanksgiv- | 
ing does not fail—nor shall, while pumpkins grow | 
golden and turkeys gobble. 

Sitting in this Easy Chair, we have preached many 
a Thanksgivi ing sermon, and wanted to preach more. 
It is such a genial, generous, kindly time! The | 
claims of the soul and body are so equally allowed! | 
The usual theoretic injustice done to the carnal man 
(it is only theoretical) is corrected that day, and good | 
eating and good drinking are elevated to the rank | 
of commendable services. Who eats the most tur- | 
key is the best fellow. It is very bad for the tur- | 
keys. That is the worst view of the matter. Have | 
they emotions which are outraged by the axe? 
Have they young gobblers which— But we for- 


bear! It is too much to suppose that turkeys curse 
theday. Whocould eat his Thanksgiving dinner in 
peace? Who would not stop the sermon when it 


spoke of universal good-will ? 

It would be interesting to have the animal report 
of us—to be on confidential terms with some sedate 
cow—to gossip with experienced hens as they sat 
out the brooding—to chat with the family horse as 
he grazed in the pasture and we brought him clover. 
Then we should know whether the philosopher were 
justly scrupulous who declined drinking milk be- 
cause it injured the maternal affections of the cow | 
to deprive her of her offspring, whereby milk was | 
made possible for us. Then we could learn whether | 
hens regarded it as a destruction of the principle of 
life to boil eggs, the adverse argument being that it is | 
a mere transfer—a nourishment of life by life. Then, | 
finally, we should know, once for all, “whether the 
use of horses is really regarded by them as an abuse. | 
Geese, who were very green, might give us youn 
opinion of apple-sauce—green pigs, also, so to say, | 
of embellicd puddings. Nay, why might we not 
push our researches into the garden, and find out if 





His daughter does not so stint herself. She does 
not confine herself and her benefactions to a special 


| season, however hallowed by delightful associations. 


But all days, and at all times of day, wherever there 


| is a case falling within her knowledge where there 


may be kind words spoken or charitable deeds done, 
there is Henrietta Gunnybags proclaiming this great 


| truth to the world—but in perfect silence—that the 


Thanksgiving turkey, bringer of good feeling and 
kind cheer, is not a gallinaceous bird only, but that 
| every pulse of sympathy—every thoughtful word, 
every basket of linen, or sugar, or tea, or little toys 
for poor children—are all a kind of turkey, and even 
a more savory offering to the needy family than the 
fattest gobbler bursting with onions. 





Tue Long Island farmer, friend of the Easy Chair, 
has a word to say upon birds. Now that the sum- 
mer is over and gone, and the voice of the turtle is 
not heard in the land, let us listen to the farmer, 
and remember the little birds. There is a defini- 
tion of angling which may easily be adapted to 
| shooting. It insinuates that fishing is a rod and 


| line with something at one end and something at 


the other. 


LONG ISLAND FARMER. EXPRESSING HIS GRAT- 
ITUDE FOR THE BIRDS 


Or Gratitude even Birds; say! Even a little wren 

To behold! and watch them is a. good thing for men, 
They will dive in the grass; Get a worm or such thing 
| Then fly near by your house, appear grateful and sing 


For my own part, I have watch’d them many a day; 

"Sitting on my Piazza. in view of Little Neck. Bay 

They would destroy so many Insects; and do it so 
strong 

And carry them in their Boxes. To feed their little 
Young 


In a tree close by my Stoop. I nail’d an old Coffee Pot 

A pair of wrens, soon took possession, and one of them 
sot 

And when she did hatch; I really did me good 

To watch that little Bird; kill the worms for her brood 


She would take one in her bill in the Coffee Pot she’d 


go 

Out she’d come again. and get another; that would 
make two 

She would at them again, and that would make three. 

Then she would sit on a limb, and chatter at me. 


Thinks I! Little wren how happy you are: 
Away up in the tree! In the Coffee Pot. there 
With that little Home; How contented was She 
O! what a good lesson for others! and me! 


Then a Robin Red Breast, a gentle She 
Built a nest close by in my Evergreen tree 
And in that lovely and secluded spot: 

She laid her eggs. And on them sot 


Soon there. were in that aforesaid Tree! 
Quite a little Robin Red Breast family 
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O! how I admired her patience every way 
In looking after worms and Insects day by day 


If an Old Cat, went near that tree 
Robin . would shriek as if calling for me! 
Then if I drove, the Old Cat away 
Robin would be quiet most all that day 


Another Bird I admire! call’d Bobby Linktom 
When Clover is in Blossom. Then He’d come 
He is quite a humourous Bird and rover! 
Singing on a dock stalk in a field of Clover 


Then he’l fly and soar in the Air; 

His song as Interpretted by me was Rotete Rot air 

How often I have watch’d him! and heard what he 
said 

While sitting on a weed with a white spot on his head 


Then came a Lovely Bird by the name of Quail 
Back of «ny house; and sat on a rail 

He'd Stand, and sing, with such delight 
Shouting, apparently wheat most Ripe! 


O! What a pity Civilized Man would so quickly run 
After those Innocent Birds with dog and gun 

What asad trait for Men of any Humanity 
Exercising towards them such acts of Barbarity 


And as *twere generally speaking done for sport 

By some Persons; being of a peculiar sort 

But as the frogs said to the boys; who at them made 
a@& muss 

It may be sport to You Throwing Stones. But ‘tis death 
to us 


While I am writing; Farmer and Citizens I do you 
emplore 

If you have ever killed little Birds! Pray do so no 
more 

For they subdue the Insects that destroy our Fruit 

So I Bezeech You; Let them alone to enjoy their pur- 
suit 


If we try and preserve the Birds! I think I can say 

We will richly be rewarded; even In a temporal way 

For If You look around; You plainly can zee! 

The destruction caused by the Inzects in Every fruit 
tree 


It has been supposed! And I think with Just Cause 
The destruction of Little Birds is against Natural Laws 
I candidly can say! I think Exactly so! 

And I think! we are Benefitted even by the Crow! 


An Illustration I will give You! right on the spot 

A Scratching up my Corn! An Old Rooster I shot! 
When his crop was opened} in it was found, 

About 60 Black grub worms He Picked off the corn 


Wrru the Great Eastern upon the ocean and the 
great air-ship over it, we seem to be approaching 
new epochs in the annihilation of space. Before 
these lines meet the reader’s eye the experiments 
will doubtless have been tried or be trying. Hith- 
erto the ocean has been like the tamed lions and 
tigers of a menagerie—tame within certain limits. 
But the leonine and feline ferocity were only latent ; 
and the man who followed the exhibition so as to be 
present when the lion should bite off the head that 
was daily, and to all appearance securely, thrust 
into his mouth, obeyed a secret instinct of which 
we all feel the justice. 

Science has not yet plucked the terror from the 
sea. It is Sinbad’s monster, that may be stable for 
long and long; but suddenly it lurches over, and 
away go life and confidence. The theory of the air- 
ship seems to be perfect. If there be currents in 
the air of so permanent a character as to be scientif- 
ically computed and economically employed—if the 
machine can indeed rise above the tempest and float 
securely, still making its way—then one of the great 
eras is indeed at hand. 

Before that is done, it would seem that the laws 
of analogy in discovery were against it. No pro- 
cess has been so suddenly completed. It has ad- 
vanced through very slow and very long stages. 
But here is a science—even if it have yet deserved 
that name—so utterly crude that its adepts to-day 
seem practically no farther along than the earliest 
experimenters. Yet, according to the assumption 
of the new air-ship, it is upon the eve of being at 
once developed so as to revolutionize methods of 
communication in space. 

That reflection is the great difficulty ; and yet ev- 
ery man must be modest who has read George Ste- 
phenson’s Jife, and has seen how conclusively good 
Dr. Lardner (Doctor Ignatius Loyola, Titmarsh loved 
to call him) used to prove scientifically on Tuesday 
that things could never be done which were done on 
Wednesday, against all rule. 

‘*How if your locomotive encounters a cow, Mr. 
Stephenson?” asked the Parliamentary Committee- 


men 

“Tt will be bad for the coo,” answered the sturdy 
inventor. 

“If facts don’t agree, so much the worse for the 
facts,” said Talleyrand. 

So if, when this is read, the air-ship shall have 
made the Atlantic voyage, so much the worse for 
the laws of analogy. 

Bon voyage, Mr. Lowe. 





Onr Foreign Bureau. 
T is later September when we write. The great 





ground 

It may appear to You strange; as it did also with Me; 

But I expect; That same old Rooster: was beneficial to 
Me 

It really did provoke me! To see him scratching up my 
corn 


But I did not suppose He was after that worm 


Another Betwixt and between that is called a Bat 

When twilight comes then you can see what He’s at 

Iie’l fly around and attack the Bugs with his mouth or 
bill 


And at them diligently "till he gets his fill 


So good Mr. Easy Chair. If You love the feather’d tribe 
Please publish this and let it go far and wide 
To lovers of Rural life. Let it Satisfaction Bring; 
In seeing them destroy Insects and hearing them sing 
Bioopeoop H. Curren 
Lirrie Neck L I. July 20th 1859 


t of middle August is gone by. The hearts 
that the amnesty made glad are over the first fervor 
of rejoicing; the sons and brothers and husbands 
have been welcomed home; France again, Paris 
again, home again! It is not easy for an American 
to understand a forced exile. We have business ex- 
iles, and pleasure exiles, and missionary exiles, and 
maybe criminal exiles (battening upon stolen spoils) ; 
but as for political exiles—thank God! we have 
none. 

And if we had, with that rare American aptitude 
of ours to adapt ourselves to new neighbors and neigh- 
bors’ customs—to suck nutriment out of strangest 
food, and to fashion for ourselves the basis of some ca- 
reer of preferment, or gain, or trial, whether in Tarta- 
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ry or the Islands of the Pacific—we do not know that 
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the exile would be a great grief. Americans are 
proud and boastful of their home (ask the July ora- 
tors if they are not); but the pride and the boast are, 

all, worn more upon the cap than in the heart. 
Nor is this altogether what we would say: we mean 
only that the pride and the boast do not fasten us to 
an American home, but attach rather to the institu- 
tions that we have inherited, and whose large liberty 
we can make a boast of as well in China as in New 
York. 

Therefore Americans can not readily understand 
what it is for a Parisian to be exiled from Paris, and 
with what a glow at his heart he sees the gates open 
for his return. 

Louis Blanc does not come, nor the poetic author 
of the “‘ Leaves of Autumn,” nor Mr. Prudhon—each 
one of these gentlemen having crucified himself in 
magnanimous martyrdom. It is, upon the whole, 
a sad thing to sneer at these men, as the London pa- 
pers have done. We can readily understand how 
the author of ‘‘ Notre Dame” should have felt that 
he would violate a poetic harmony in accepting the 
grace of a ruler who had been the subject of so many 
of his witty gibes; we can understand how Prud- 
hon, under the fierce fever of his Socialism, which is 
honestly hot, should spurn the monarch of Decem- 
ber, even to the spurning of his pardon. And we 
can understand, too, how the slight, but big-headed, 
Louis Blanc—always pondering very fine but very 
vain plans—should clutch the opportunity to give 
testimony to the fervor of his Democratic faith by 
refusing the clemency of Napoleon: if Louis Blanc 
had been a monk in 1300 he would have worn the 
stiffest bristles to his penitential shirt. 

But for all this, and for all these (since three men 
only wear three hearts), what gladness has not fol- 


lowed the amnesty! How big, and how dear, France | 
Of course there are those who | 


to all Frenchmen! 
find some sinister reason for this clemency of Louis 
Napoleon; perhaps he wishes his enemies within 
reach again that he may crush them effectually ; 
perhaps a new St. Bartholomew : who knows what 
relation the amnesty may have to some fresh design 
upon Italian freedom ? 

Why not reckon the generous deed at its best? 


Humanity is surely capable of that much without | 


incurring saintship. 

Is that the sun we see yonder, over the chestnuts 
of the Tuileries, or is it only the sun’s image, that 
comes to our eye by certain laws of refraction? Yet, 
be it one or be it the other, its beams fall warmly 
yonder on the frolicking children, and warmly on all 
the flowers and the housetops. Let us be thankful 


for what brings warmth and gladness, be it image or | 


be it real. 

There is the Seine below us, just as yellow and 
turbid, just as strong in its stealthy rush as in mid 
June; and along the quays the same mixed tide of 
soldiers and sight-seers, of waiting cabs and loung- 
ing boatmen; the same array of musty books along 
the balustrade, and the sellers of them passing up 


and down at the old pace, touching the backs with | 


their feathery dust plumes, and asking your custom 
with the old quiet servility. 
fifty thousand French soldiers have fallen in the sum- 
mer past? Biarritz too, and the Camp of Chalons 
and Compeigne promised with its hunting guests; 
no trail of the war in the streets; perhaps you will 
find fresh wounds at the Hotel des Invalides, and you 
may count up more wooden legs and arms upon the 
parterre ; and there are women who wear black in 
the little shops, and who go to morning mass more 


Who shall believe that | 


sedulously than before—turning their theatre-mon- 
eys, for a brief while, into prayers for a dead one of 
Solferino. Yet, after all, it is amazing the quick- 
ness, and quietude, and noiselessness with which an 
army of three hundred thousand, more or less, has 
been transported to a country beyond the mountains, 
has gained its victories, has wrought its peace, has 
buried its dead, has doubled a kingdom, has made 
room for free votings throughout Tuscany, and Mo- 
dena, and Parma, has floated home, has made its tri- 
umphal entry, has dispersed to casernes and country 
villages—all since early summer. 

There has been a rare organization about this, 
which, viewed as a mere bit of machinery, is most 
admirable. Only fancy the same administrative ca- 
pacity, the same system, and power, and moneys, 
and men brought to bear upon some great missiona- 
ry enterprise for the extension of Christian faith, and 
how long would the dark nations wait for a witness ? 

We spoke just now of the triumphal entry to Paris 
of the army of Italy. Two more fétes of August, 
| More quiet, have yet been more significant. Milan 
has welcomed heartily her new sovereign, and for 
once, in so many years, townspeople, who live in the 
hearing of the bells of the wondrous cathedral, have 
given an echo of joy to the greeting of a monarch. 

At Florence was another jubilee. The occasion 
was the assembling of the newly elected represent- 
atives of the people in the old council chamber of the 
Florentine Republic. Has the reader ever seen the 
tall, grim tower which throws its shadow upon the 
Piazza di Gran Duca? And does he remember the 
grated windows, and the sculpture of John of Bou- 
logne, and the David of Michael Angelo, which shine 
there near by in the warm Florentine sun? And 
| does he keep the old history tenderly enough in mind 
to bring back to his eye the days when the Strozzi 
and the Medici lived; when great merchants, free 
| to vote for rulers, and too free to buy votes for rulers, 
| lived on all the hill-sides where stands Galileo’s tow- 
| er, and on the other hill-sides toward Fiesole ; and 
can he remember how three hundred and thirty years 
ago last 11th of August, the old freedom went away 
into the keeping of Charles V., and has never come 
back effectively until this 11th of August, 1859, 
when the good men and the true voted the end of the 
Ducal dynasty, and asked King Emanuel to be sov- 
ereign ? 

It may not come to pass, and there are grave hints 
that the Florentine multitude, enervated by long in- 
action, is not capable of making serious defense of its 
' new liberties; there are sneers at the Tuscan army, 
as an ill-equipped and ill-disciplined force; but yet 
the grand and the hopeful fact remains, that, for the 
| time, they are masters of their own destiny. All 

accounts concur in representing the provisional rule 
as a wise and a prudent one. With the same wis- 
|dom and prudence the assembled representatives 
have declared for union with Sardinia. No angry 
invectives against the fallen power—no persecution 
‘of the many friends of the Grand Duke—no rash 
outburst of any agrarian tendencies; but only a sim- 
| ple, solemn declaration for Italian union. 
Will their wishes be sustained by the Courts of 
| Europe? Can Central Italy enjoy its honest pref- 
erence? Are the inhabitants capable, in this mat- 
' ter, of deciding for themselves ? 
There was a little burst of applause in the old Re- 
publican hall when the vote was declared ; but out- 
| side, no ovation, no street clamor; a King was nev- 
| er voted a throne so quietly. 


| But will the King come and the hopes have fruit- 
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age, such as the bloom promises? Every where 
men ask the question; and every where the men 
are wanting who can answer. 

The Pope has the erysipelas, they tellus. If that 
were all—if he were not eternally swathed about 
with a poultice jelly of corrupt and power-loving 
Cardinals—there might be some hope for Romish ter- 
ritory just now. We believe the Pope is possessed 
of humane instincts, and would have given them 
range before the days of ’48 and ‘49 if he had not been 
frighted out of them. There would be chance now; $ 
chance to wipe away that fearful memory of Peru- 
gia; chance—now that the French army is about to 
move—to redeem the State, if a cowardly amiable 
man were not, after all, as weak for all good ends as 
a strong bad man. It is not one of the least signifi- 
cant signs of the time that journals, representing so 
large and so influential a clientelle as the Nord of 
Brussels, are discussing, in all soberness, the propri- 
ety of limiting the Pope’s temporal power to the City 
and Campagna of Rome, and the union of the Lega- 
tions with a kingdom of Central Italy. Bologna has 
her old traditions of municipal independence fairly 
wakened again; and she will make stronger fight 
against hirelings, if need comes, than Perugia. 

If the war and the peace of Villafranca had given 
no other boon to Italy, this, at least, would be some- 
thing—the opportunity which has been gained to 
cast one independent, untrammeled vote; to de- 
clare, in the face of expectant and of waiting Europe, 
that local jealousies were overruled—that Imperial 
or Republican proclivities were forgotten—in the 
ardor with which all pronounced for Italian nation- 
ality and Italian independence. Never were votes 
cast with less of excitement and less of tumult in 
the oldest free country of the world than these votes 
of Central Italy, which have just now had their 
reading in every court of Europe 

At length the sober and the thoughtful decision 
of sundry branches of that Italian family, whose 
treasure and whose liberties have been so long ban- 
died from hand to hand, is quictly listened to, and 
is, so to speak, judicially recorded. Here is no Maz- 
zini proclamation, no sudden outburst of popular 
frenzy : the people are surprised by their own calm ; 
the votings are orderly and tranquil; the delegates 
are from ameng the coolest, the oldest, and the 
bravest; a single one in the Tuscan Assembly who 
ventures noisy expression of his joy at the downfall 
of the Ducal power is hissed into silence. Can any 
man doubt that these people mean what they say ? 

Will Europe listen to this calm prayer of theirs? 

If not, august diplomacy may be sure of a sharp 
Mazzini echo to all this calmness. Republicans are 
disposed to accept now what they count the lesser 
good of the Constitutional Monarchy and union; but 
rather than fall away to the old status of a foreign 
dependency that is sustained by Austrian drill-craft, 
they will kindle again the flames of *48. 

So full are all ears and mouths of this Italian mat- 
ter, so tenderly do all hearts turn thither, that it is 
hard to make diversion. We listen toM. Guizot in 
the French Academy ; and when the feeble old gen- 
tleman (whose voice is still full and strong) speaks 
of those rare instances of self-devotion in obscure 
corners of France, and which outrank the glories of 
war or of political triumph, our mind reverts to 
Giorgini, speaking on quite other themes to great 
masses of people on the Cathedral Square of Milan. 
We listen to M. Legouvé reading in pleasant orator- 
ical style a pretty eulogium upon Regnard; and our 
thought runs to M i, who is wel ig now to 











his Milanese home that eloquent son-in-law of his, 
who knows so well how, with kindling words, to 
feed the flame of Italian nationality. 

Both these last-named Frenchmen, Legouvé and 
Guizot, we hear at a late session of the French 
Academy. And besides them, M. Villemain, whose 
part in the proceedings suggests this nice bit of 
characterization by a French observer : 

‘*M. Villemain reads as he writes—his reading is 
academic, like his style. The academic style con- 
sists in the art of grouping lights and shades, and of 
giving the whole a prudent and at the same time a 
noble tone—of so enveloping wit that the point is 
felt by the hearer without his being touched ; it is a 
sort of literary fencing, in which it is desired less to 
kill the adversary than to show with what grace he 
could be killed. Run over a discourse of M. Ville- 
main—at the first glance it appears so smooth that 
no one would suspect malice; but take care—put 
aside that shrub, and you will see gleaming behind 
the barrel of a musket loaded with Attic salt; be- 
neath many a phrase you will find a stiletto with a 
blade so brilliant and sparkling that one would be 
glad to possess it. M. Villemain reads with the 
same discretion that he writes. He does not detach 
the telling words in such a way as to cause them to 
produce more effect on his auditory ; his voice does 
not dwell on them, but it glides over them lightly, 
with an intention so evident that it is impossible not 
to thrill, and say, ‘ There is something there!’ and 
one has the pleasure of having divined what it is 
that is there. The Latins had an expression to de- 
scribe the art by which the orator maintains the 
same tone throughout his speech from beginning to 
end, so that one part is not violently detached from 
the rest to excite the attention of the auditor. 
What they called perpetuus tenor dicendi is one of 
the most eminent qualities of M. Villemain. His 
voice remains harmonious and smooth throughout the 
whole discourse, and merely indicates the sallies.” 

Our mention of the Academy suggests (we hard- 
ly know how) mention of a revival of a play of Bal- 
zac’s, which is one of the dramatic events of the sea- 
son. Balzac, the reader perhaps knows (or should 
know), never succeeded in any writing for the stage, 
and this notwithstanding he was a keener reader of 
French character, and, most of all, French womanly 
Jinesse, than any man since the day of Moliére. 

tlis Mardtre was first put upon the stage in the 
days of 1848-9, when the play in the streets was 
more engrossing than any play of mimicry. 

It was the original type of that school of dramat- 
ie writing which the younger Dumas has since so 
effectually worked. It had horrors enough, but 
they were not of the old, stereotype sort; they were 
horrors that lurked, untalked of, in many a family 
of France; there were vices, but they were those 
elegant vices that excellent people wink at, and 
profess not to see; there were stormy scenes that 
seemed like the excesses of melodrama, but which 
really were transcripts from the boudoir, unedited 
before. The play comes now after its time. The 
life and the nerve of it, which has only normal and 
natural flow under the pen of Balzac, has been adopt- 
ed and made salient and piquant by such artificers 
as the younger Dumas. 

From Balzac we skip suddenly to an Archdeacon 
—Archdeacon Hardwick. Churchmen in America 
know him by a conscientious History of the Reform- 
ation, and of the Church in the Middle Ages, and 
a quasi Bridgewater series of treatises, entitled, 
“* Christ and Other Masters.” 
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He is dead—fallen among the Pyrenees this ! 
summer past, at the early age of thirty-eight. This 
little account of the matter is all we find : 

**On the 18th, accompanied by an English gen- | 
tleman whom he had met at Bagnéres de Luchon, 
Archdeacon Hardwick ascended a mountain near the 
Port de Venasque. They reached the summit safe- 
ly, and had made part of the descent, when, unfor- | 
tunately, Archdeacon Hardwick proposed taking a 
different path from that by which they had ascend- 
ed. His companion, however, preferred keeping to 
the known track, and reached the foot of the mount- | 
ain in safety. After waiting long for the Archdea- 
con, his (previous) companion became alarmed, and 
especially as he was told by some shepherds that the 
descent attempted by Mr. Hardwick was impossi- 
ble. All attempts to trace Mr. Hardwick on that 
day were fruitless ; but a strong body of guides and 
police having been procured from Bagnéres de Lu- 
chon, another search, made early on the following | 
morning, resulted in the discovery of the unfor- | 
tunate gentleman’s body. He appeared to have | 
achieved the most difficult part of the descent, and 
then to have fallen down a shelving mass of rock, a 
distance of about two hundred feet. The lamented 
deceased must have been killed instantaneously, as 
the skull was found split; his left arm was broken 
in two places, and his watch shattered to pieces. 
The remains were interred at Bagnéres de Luchon | 
on the following Sunday.” 

The season in the mountains has carried more 
than one fatality on its record. 

Instance this story of a Russian, named Edouard | 
de Grotte : 

‘*It appears that in descending from the top of 
the Weissthor Pass, instead of turning to the left 
and taking the usual route along the Gorner Glacier 
to the Riffelberg, he descended by the Findelen | 
Glacier, which slopes from the pass directly down 
into the valley of Zermatt, and affords a shorter, 
though much more perilous, route to the town than 
the Gorner Glacier. The traveler and two guides 
were fastened together by a rope, the traveler being 
in the middle; the rope was tied round his body, 
but was not, as it should have been, tied round the | 
guides also; it was only held on the left arm of each | 
by a large loose loop. In this way they passed | 
safely over the greater part of the glacier, and were 
within a few minutes of leaving it altogether, when 
they came to a large patch of snow, which the 
guides, according to their own account, proposed to | 
pass round, but which the traveler insisted on cross- 


ing. Accordingly, the first guide crossed it in 
safety. The traveler—who was a fine, powerful 


man—then followed him, but when he had reached | 
the middle the snow gave way under his feet, and 
he sank into a hidden crevasse. Having no Alpen- | 
stock, he could not break his fall in the usual way, | 
by holding it across the chasm, and so his whole | 
weight was thrown with a sudden jerk upon the | 
rope, which broke instantly upon both sides of the | 
crevasse, down which the unfortunate man conse- 
quently fell. His voice was soon heard calling for | 
assistance, which the guides were not skillful enough | 
to render; the crevasse was a peculiar one, being 
narrow at the top, and widening down for some dis- | 
tance, after which it narrowed again till its sides} 
met—a depth of about 200 feet. This circumstance | 
rendered it impossible to reach him without a rope— | 
he appeared to be about 60 feet from the top wedged | 
between the sides of the crevasse—and they had no | 
rope excepting the two ends that had remained with | 


| jaw? 


| the soldier was discharged as cured. 


them, of about a yard each, so they determined that 
one of them should go to the nearest chilet, two 
| hours’ walk, for ropes. The idea of trying to make 
a rope by cutting up their coats and shirts, and es- 
| pecially their leathern knapsacks, seems, most un- 
accountably, never to have occurred to them. Thus 
the unfortunate M. de Grotte received no assistance 
for four hours, during which he frequently spoke to 
the guide above; he was, he said, in a sloping posi- 
tion, with his head lower than his feet, and with his 
right arm free, but he was constantly sinking lower. 
After three hours the flow of blood to his head and 
the intense cold had very much weakened him; he 
spoke seldom, saying only that he was being frozen 
to death. At last, after four hours, the guide re- 
turned from the Findelen chdlet with assistance; 
the rope was lowered, but was found to be 12 feet 
too short to reach him. Now, it will scarcely be 
credited, but it is a fact, that when the rope was 
found to be too short nothing more was done, but 
men were sent for more ropes to Zermatt, a distance 
of four hours, so that the unhappy man was con- 
demned by the helpless clowns above him to pass 
eight hours more in hisicy prison. He had endured 
the most dreadful agony ; for at first the warmth of 
his body dissolving the ice next him caused him 
to sink lower, but as the vital heat departed the 
cold gradually regained its superiority, so that he 
was frozen in tightly between the walls of ice, 
which, as their wetted surfaces congealed and slight- 
ly expanded toward each other, crushed him be- 
tween them with irresistible force. « About the end 
of the fifth hour the poor man died.” 





WE, in this Bureau, aim to work up such waifs 
of foreign matter as may escape the lynx-eyes of 
your daily journals. Can it be that your para- 


| graphists have reported how there is hope at length 


of staying the fearful rayages of Tetanus, or lock- 
Almost an incurable disease hitherto, Du- 
puytren having declared that out of forty cases he 
could only hope to save one; Velpeau, on the other 
hand, announces his ability to save one in three. Yet 
Velpeau looks distrustfully upon the new remedy, 
which is nothing less than the virulent poison Kurare, 
which the savages use to make their arrows fatal. 
In open Academy the matter has received discus- 
sion. In the battle of Magenta it appears that a 
French sergeant was wounded in the foot by a bul- 
let. The ball broke the bone and remained in the 
wound. In the hospital of Turin the surgeons suc- 
ceeded in extracting the ball, the wound healed, and 
Twelve days 
after he was brought back to the hospital suffering 
with the most aggravated symptoms of lock-jaw. 
Two patients had just expired with the same hor- 
rible malady. The case was extreme, and a young 
surgeon attached to the hospital staff asked permis- 
sion to make trial of the Kurare. Tetanus anni- 
hilates all nervous power; the Kurare (which is 
swallowed without harm) has the same effect if ap- 
plied to a wound. The patient was perfectly rigid 


when submitted to the care of the surgeon; the 
wound was reopened and the poison applied. In 


three quarters of an hour he gained the use of his 
limbs. Later, rigidity appeared again, and the poison 
was applied anew. The same result followed; and 
on repeated relapses, repeated applications were made, 
until finally the patient was discharged—curei. 
And since we have come to speak of battles and 
| wounds, we may venture to record two very singular 
escapes ‘made by two members of the Jockey Club 
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of Paris—we speak of the Count de la Rochefoucauld | ships were small, and only a short time at sea, the 


and Vicount A. Talon. The former, in charging the 
Austrian cavalry, received five wounds and was made 
prisoner. None of the wounds were mortal, but one 
of them was caused in a very extraordinary way: a 
hulan placed his pistol close to the Count’s forehead 
and pulled the trigger, but the ball, instead of shat- 
tering his skull, went round the frontal bone, tear- 
ing off the skin, and at last went out into empty 
space, making a hole in the kepi. As to M. Talon, 


while charging at the head of his company at the | 
battle of Solferino, he arrived in an Austrian square, | 


and received a discharge of balls, which, however, 
only wounded his horse, without touching him. The 
horse fell, but the rider jumped up, sword in hand, 
and presently had his kepi cut through by a sword; 
a moment afier he received a second blow on the 
head, but in the confusion which prevailed the hand 
of the soldier who struck was turned aside, so that 
the flat of the sword only hit him ; in another mo- 
ment a dragoon placed his carbine close to the Vis- 
count’s check, but it missed fire. M. Talon then 
received a violent thrust from a bayonet, which 
threw him to the ground, but the soldier who gave 
it was astonished to see him soon after rise and get 
away. The soldier no doubt thought the young 
officer had some talisman about him, and so he had. 
In the campaign in the Crimea, M. Talon one day 
complained that he had broken the glass of his 
watch, and could not get it replaced. One of his 
soldiers said, “ Lieutenant, you have no need to 
carry your watch to the Palais-Royal. I am a 
watchmaker by trade, and have some tools in my 
knapsack. If you have a piece of 2 frances I will 
put you in a glass that will never break.” M. Ta- 
lon gave the man his watch and a piece of 2 francs, 
and the man very skillfully beat out the coin until 
it became large enough, and then fixed it in the case 
so as to occupy the place of the glass. The watch 
then presented this particularity, that the cases 
were gold, and the part where the glass ought to 
be seen silver. On his return to France M. Talon 
continued to wear the watch both as a curiosity and 
as a souvenir of the Crimea. He had it in his pock- 
et in the battle of Solferino; and it was against it 
that the point of the Austrian bayonet struck. But 
so violent was the thrust that the point of the bay- 
onet passed through both the coia and the watch! 
‘** Thus,” said M. Talon to his friends, in recounting 
the affair, ‘‘ I owe my life to a piece of 2 francs!” 

Whether the money was well invested those who 
know him better than we can only say. 





Ir we say nothing of the Great Eastern it is not 
because we do not watch her progress with the ut- 
most interest, but because interest in her is so wide- 
spread that we, who write here upon the heel of the 
time, only broach a by-gone subject in making men- 
tion of her. 

If successful, she will become a city afloat. Five 
to ten thousand within the compass of a quarter of 
a mile make a city. 

If she make long voyages (and they are already 


suggesting her huge hulk as the peace-maker with | 
the Mandarins of China), her freight of souls will | 


b<come citizens. 

Will the old machinery of one despot, who is cap- 
tain, do for government? Will executive be enough 
without judiciary or without legislature ? 

The old belief (to which practice and law have 
measurably conformed) has been, that despotic pow- | 
er was essential to good ship government. While | 





practice has found no larger difficulties than belong 
to large delegations of almost irresponsible power 
every where. 

But with ten thousand? How is the republican 
theory to work at sea? How shall a good, noisy 
democrat place himself under Captain Harrison? 
Of course ship government requires special knowl- 
edge which the masses are not supposed to possess, 
and their inclination must yield to the governing in- 
clination of the commander. But on land, too, is 
there not a knowledge of administrative craft which 
all do not possess so thoroughly as this or that one ? 
There are dangers by sea that require special know]- 
edge to cope with: but are there no dangers by land 
which require special knowledge to cope with ? 

What if a political enigma were to grow out of 
the great ship, besides all the mechanical and com- 
mercial enigmas? 

We are not dealing with paradoxes: the question 
may come up (if the Great Eastern is a success), 
whether in view of some unforeseen event in the 
floating population of ten thousand, as a famine, or 
accident, or mutiny, or crime, the ship shall push on 
or return—the criminals be punished or pardoned— 
the danger be risked or shunned—the allowance be 
doubled or diminished—shall the captain be king or 
only president ? 

And if law be administered—what law ? and who 
the judge? 

Let us wait till they mend the funnel. 


In some respects, it would be a nice thing to be 
Queen of England. Children provided for; pin- 
money provided ; a pretty place at Osborne; a pret- 
ty castle at Balmoral. All the administrative men 
of the chain of railways on the qui vive when the 
Lady-mother wishes to travel. The days are hot, 
and she wishes to go by night; so the stations and 
stationmen have their orders, and the royal train 
rushes by to the minute. To-day Osborne and the 
yachts; and to-morrow Holyrood and a hot dinner ; 
and the day after Highland quietude. 

Would you like to be Queen of England? 

How much of your time would you like to call 
yourown? How much of the real privacy of home 
would you like to sacrifice to the prying Court jour- 
nalists ? 

To be queen of an Empire may be a grand thing; 
but to be queen of one’s self, and to control with il- 
limitable power one’s own desires, and ambitions, 
and cravings, and lusts, and pride, and subordinate 
them to one single purpose of charity and good deeds, 
is infinitely grander. 

Any woman can be queen; any woman (woman’s 
rights waived) can make her faculties all tell, to 
their fullest, in some noble direction. 

Ah, the vanity of wearing crowns! Yet the best 
crowns are not of rubies, or of diamonds, or of the 
Court journals. Yet they are won and worn. 





An affair, calling up more than usual attention in 
British circles, has been the recent trial ef Dr. 
Smethurst for the murder of Miss Bankes by poison. 
It was not one of the old stereotyped Life Insurance 
cases (revived just now by the story of Mr. Dickens). 
Dr. Smethurst was the husband of an elderly woman, 
whom he had deserted ; he had retired from practice, 
and had been living some time upon the Continent. 





He was possessed of considerable chemical knowl- 
edge, though it does not appear that he was a regu- 
lar medical graduate of any established institution. 
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He falls in with a Miss Bankes, who is tender to- 


ward him, and whom he deceives by a false marriage. 
She dies, under somewhat peculiar circumstances, 
after making a will (though her property is not 
large) in his favor. We copy from the Times: 
“Dr. Smethurst, a man of considerable knowl- 
edge and scientifie experience, is convicted of hav- 
ing deliberately set to work to produce the symp- 
toms of disease by the administration of small doses 
of poison. To a certain extent he succeeded, and 
yet he overshot his mark. When the poor lady 
was in her last illness he called in medical assist- 
ance, so that the world might believe that he had 
done every thing for Miss Bankes which the utmost 
anxiety and affection could suggest. Thus much, 
however, appears to be clear, that it is easier to pass 
poison through the human frame, without leaving a 
trace of its presence, than to obliterate the symp- 
toms of poisoning while the sufferer is yet alive. 
Dr. Julius, Dr. Bird, and Dr. Todd saw Miss Bankes 
within a few days of her death, and all had arrived 
at the conclusion that she was perishing by the ac- 
tion of slow poison. There was a reaction against 
the medicines they ordered to relieve her sufferings ; 
but, above all, there was a strange look of concen- 
trated terror about the face, which could not be ex- 
plained on any other hypothesis. Toa well-trained 
eye it appears that poison tells its own tale as well 
as dropsy or disease of the heart. Certain agents 
may indeed be employed which do not generate the 
exact symptoms we mention, but in their place there 
are others equally well known to medical men, 
which they say can not be referred to the action of 
any known disease. Perhaps, on the whole, poison- 
ing committed entirely in secret would be more diffi- 
cult of detection, although in that case the care tak- 
en to avoid witnesses would in itself be a pregnant 
cause of suspicion. Dr. Smethurst had been so cau- 
tious that no poison could be traced to his possession. 
He carried her food to the deceased woman with his 
own hand. He took upon himself the functions of 
the nurse and waiting-maid, so that no link in the 
chain of evidence might be supplied. The combina- 
tion was a crafty one, and strictly carried out. Day 
by day and night by night he must, according to 
the doctors, have dropped the poison into the food 
and medicine of the unfortunate lady, but the sight 
of her sufferings could not have availed to make 
him hold his hand or even to hurry on her death. 
He neither spared her nor injured his own chances 
of impunity by precipitancy. But for the suspicion 
which gradually grew into the full force of convic- 
tion in the minds of the medical attendants, Dr. 
Smethurst might have escaped. No poison seems 
to have been found in the body after death, although 
it is said poison was found in one of the patient’s 
evacuations while living. But for the testimony of 
the physicians who attended upon her during life, 
this would have been but a slender thread upon 
which to hang conviction. Had Dr. Smethurst 
been her sole medical attendant, who could have 
been convinced of his guilt? Even if there had 
been any suspicion, the body and its contents after 
death would have been submitted to the usual tests, 
and found free from poison. He overacted his part. 
He was so sure of his ability to baffle detection that 
he was detected. This is no ordinary case. It is 


not often, as we trust, that men so highly educated 
in medical science abuse their knowledge to so foul 
a purpose. But it is to be feared that in the hum- 
bler classes of society there are many cases of slow 
poisoning which are not watched with the same 








curious and well-trained eyes as was this one of Miss 
Bankes. If the undertakers would give their testi- 
mony, we should know that there are many cases 
within their experience in which they render the 
last offices to the frail relics of humanity with the 
strong conviction that the death has not come by 
natural means. The actuaries of insurance-offices 
constitute another class who possess almost equal 
means of information upon this point. It is people 
whose lives are insured who are in most danger of 
poison. Their deaths have a specific money value 
to some one or another. Now, the cases are not in- 
frequent in which actuaries feel a moral certainty 
that there has been foul play, but they do not rush 
into exposures, which, to be justifiable, must be 
complete. Neither are they desirous to brand the 
offices which they represent with the stigma of liti- 
gation. It is easier to denounce the evil than to 
suggest aremedy. In France, we believe, there are 
public officers who ascertain and report upon the 
cause of death, and who, as a matter of course, visit 
the bedside of the dead to discharge their melan- 
choly office. In England such an intervention of 
the public authorities would scarcely be borne. At 
such periods of grief the dry official presence of the 
authorities would scarcely be tolerated, and yet there 
is little doubt that we sometimes sacrifice the exi- 
gencies of the public good to the refinements of pri- 
vate feeling—Life to Death.” 





Enitor’s Drawer. 


ERE is never a November in the Drawer, if 

the month is to be ever linked with all that is 
dreary and uncomfortable. The Drawer is often 
grave, never sad; and to be dismal is out of the 
question. With such a host of contributors as we 
have now at work the Drawer will not fail, and its 
good things grow better monthly ; so that they are 
now the staff and stay of half the dinner-table talk 
in the land. No copyright law will keep a good 
story within the covers of a magazine; but there 
ought to be a law that every man who retails one 
of the Drawer’s stories should send another and bet- 
ter one here. This would equalize the circulation, 
preserve the Union, and make the Drawer richer 
than ever. 





Iv one of the new counties of Michigan, in 1853, 
Squire Riley was a Justice of the Peace. He kept 
a tavern and sold liquor, and it was supposed that he 
was a little partial in his decisions toward his cus- 
tomers at the bar. He was withal a little penurious. 

A Frenchman, named Dave, sued a neighbor for 
some real or supposed injury before Squire Riley, 
and employed a lawyer named M‘Keen as his coun- 
sel. The cause was adjourned from time to time, 
and finally came on to trial. Riley and M‘Keen 
were both “ tight’—something not very unusual. 
A jury was called and sworn, and M‘Keen offered to 
prove the ‘‘ cause of action ;” but this was ruled out 
of order by the Court. M‘Keen labored faithfully 
from 3 till 11 o'clock p.m. to prove something, but 
the Court decided it all out of order, and continually 
ordered M‘Keen to proceed. M*‘Keen finally sub- 
mitted his case to the jury, and summed it up as 
follows : 

“Gentlemen, as matter of law there are four Jus- 
tices of the Peace in the township of Lapeer, and Mr. 
Riley is one of ’em. Yes, gentlemen, he’s one of 
‘em. I told Dave not to bring his suit before Riley, 
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in the first place, but he disobeyed my instructions. | suing license. 


I inclose a verbatim copy of a paper 


Then I told him to spend a quarter of a dollar every | of the kind: 


day at Riley’s bar till the day of trial; and on the | 
day of trial I told him to spend six shillings, and he | 


would be sure to win his case; but he has wholly 
disobeyed my instructions, and therefore I withdraw 
the suit !” 





AN original love-letter sent to us from Tennessee 
is certainly very well considering : 
Mis —— 

i Know you hav not thot of me for a long time and 
prehaps will not Rectollect me when you see my name at- 
tach to this but i will never forget your form and fethurs 
and the music of your voice i hope you will forgiv my bold- 
ness in ritinto you. isau you last yeare at Mr —— when 
myself and Rev —— was returning from Camp Meeting 
and you hav bin in my mind every cince. you will say 
why hav i delayed in ritin you so long my wife had only 
dide a feu munths before i sau you as you do not Rec- 
tollect me i will dascribe myself i am 6 feat way 160 Ibs 
am a poor man a widdoer with one little soon will be 3 
years old my caracter is unblemish a nativ of Virginny a 
member of the M Church am twenty-six years old — Miss 
if you have not a suiter i would be verry glad to becum 
acquainte with you — Anser as soon as possiable 

Youre Lover 
JOSEPH CARTER 





A ‘NEw correspondent from the interior of the 
State of New York sends to the Drawer a budget of 
anecdotes from which we pick one that is very good: 

“MP. Pp. , in the ‘southern tier,’ dwells 
a certain very honest blacksmith, whom his fellow- 
townsmen, a few years since, saw fit, ‘for his sins,’ 
to make a Justice of the Peace. 

“Soon after his due induction into that very re- 
spectable office, one of the business men of the place, 
in the over-boiling of his very just indignation, call- 
ed upon him to summon one of his delinquent cus- 
tomers to appear, and show cause why judgment 
should not issue against him for the amount of the 
aforesaid plaintiff’s demand; said summons being 
made returnable on the 5th day of June, at two 
o'clock P.M. 

‘On that day at two P.m., precisely, the defend- 
ant appeared, charged to the muzzle with pent-up 
wrath at the curtness of the invitation. He waited 
till nearly three o'clock, and then, with the air of 
a much wronged and persecuted man, but of one who 
‘knew his rights,’ he formally announced to the Jus- 
tiee that he should withdraw the suit, and required 
him to make a regular entry upon his docket to that 
effect. The Justice did so; upon which the defend- 
ant retired. 

‘Just before three, however, the belated plaintiff 
entered, out of breath, with his account-book under 
his arm, and demanded of the Justice to call on the 
suit. Drawing himself up to his full height, that 
functionary, after lecturing him severely upon the 
requirements of the law, the rights of both parties, 
and his (the plaintiff’s) own neglect of his business, 
informed him that he was now too /ate—that the de- 
fendant had appeared, and, after waiting very impa- 
tiently more than half an hour for him, had with- 
drawn the suit; and it had already, as by law re- 
quired, been thus entered upon his irrevocable 
docket.” 











“Tw our State,” says an Indiana correspondent, 
“a female must be eighteen years of age before 
marriageable without consent of parent or guardian ; 
when under that age it is the practice for the parent 
to give a ‘permit,’ which, duly proven, justifies is- 


| 


“ * September 20, 1858. 
“**Mr. Woolfolk, Clerk Lawrence County. 

“**T am willing yew Let Mr. Palmer or barer have Licena 
to mary my gearl Mary Barber so fer as I am consered. 
I can’t com down to see yew—this is right and Bee your 
resiet for same. T. O. Barprz.’” 





“ JAKE JONES, an unmitigated wag of our village, 
and a capital fellow withal, was assisting C——, one 
of our merchants, to plant an iron railing around the 
graves of three of his (C——’s) children, all buried 
together in our cemetery. They found it necessary 
to readjust the neat little monument that marks 
their last resting-place. Just as they had begun 


| this part of their labor, Jim Mitchell, who resides in 


the vicinity, rode by. He reined in his horse, and 
the following colloquy occurred between him and 
Jake: 

‘Jr. ‘ Good-morning! 

“* JAKE (sadly). ‘ Y-e-s.’ 

“Jim. ‘Who?’ 

“JAKE. ‘Three of Mr. C——’s children.’ 

“Jum. ‘Ah! sad! sad! What did they die of?’ 

“JAKE. ‘Fever—all had fever.” 

‘*Jim. ‘Unfortunate! When did they die—yes- 
terday ?” 

“JAKE. ‘No. About three years ago, I believe.’ 

‘* Jake says that Jim Mitchell left that place in a 
hurry. 


Any body dead ?’ 





“ Wuat do you think, Mr. Drawer, of thess ‘rom 
a lad of three or four summers : 

** When looking at the comet, last fall, a gentle- 
man asked what he thought of it? He instantly 
answered that it was a star, with the Northern 
Lights hitched to it. 

‘* The same boy was permitted to go out and play 
for an hour. On his return he seemed greatly ex- 
cited, and gave his aunt, a venerable lady, a cir- 
cumstantial account of a fisty-cuff fight between two 
larger boys that he had witnessed in the street. His 
aunt having heard him patiently through, gave him 
a lecture upon the evil tendency of such fights anc 
their sadresults. To ali this he gave his undivid 
attention. She explained to him what the good 
fight of faith was, and finally expressed her hope and 
confidence that he would never engage in any other. 
As she closed his countenance brightened up, and he 
exclaimed, with great energy, ‘ Why, aunt, that’s 
just the fight they fit!” 





‘*Wuen I was fifteen years old, and when the 
present century was just twenty-six years older, I 
went to sea in a midshipman’s mess. There were 
eight of us in the eight foot by eight foot steerage, 
one of whom was entirely too venerable for his posi- 
tion; he was at least twenty-one, full-grown, pre- 
suming, and excessively stupid. He was called 
*Drock.’ 

*** Drock!’ exclaimed another of the ‘eight’ one 
day, ‘Drock! what means the word “ via,” which I 
observe upon all of your letters ?” 

***Oh!’ replied Drock, with a confident but still 
uncertain air, ‘ ‘‘ via?” why, it’s a private mark be- 
tween the old gentleman and myself!’ 

***Ah! is that it?’ replied his questioner, dryly.” 





“ Here is another, ‘got off’ by the same individ- 
ual. The reader must imagine six years 
since the last, and our friend ‘ Drock’ facing the 





Board of Commodores appointed to examine into his 
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fitness for promotion to the rank of Passed-midship- | ent, ‘ yesterday I forbade your associating with the 
pro p- ) Bi) 


man : neighboring children any more, and to-day you have 
“A Memper or THE Boarp. ‘Mr. Drock, how | disobeyed me. The next time I catch you there I 
many points has the compass, Sir ?’ shall be obliged to punish you.’ 


‘*Drock. ‘The compass, Sir? Well, Sir, the ‘*The next day Jake was there again, totally 
compass—allow me to reflect a moment, Sir. Ah! | oblivious of the interdiction until he saw his father 
yes. The compass, Sir, has—Yes! Jt depends en- | entering the neighbor's yard with a rod in his hand. 


tirely upon the size of the instrument, Sir!’ Jake made for the fence, over which he leaped, pur- 
“Mr. Drock was not ‘passed’ by the Board of | sued by his father, and ran into the barn: there he 
Commodores.” was caught. 








‘* “Now, my son,’ said the irritated father, ‘ what 

‘Tue terms ‘Lynch Law’ have become incorpo- | did I tell you yesterday ?’ 
rated into our language, with a well-defined signifi- ***You told me, father, that if you caught me 
eation. I have occasionally read some supposed | there _— you oo punish me.’ 
origin of the phrase, whence it derived its peculiar “ * Well—’ said the father. 
meaning. With all those various seaienaiee, in- | ‘* «Hold on, father !’ said the little reprobate, who 
genious as some of them were, I have been unsatis- | knew that if he could make his sire laugh the matter 
fied. What may be thought of the following, which, | would all be right; ‘ you didn’t catch me there: you 
if not sound, is at least novel ? | catched me here!” 

“ Sir Edmund Andross was for some time previous | ‘‘The desired effect was produced, and the rod 
to the Revolution of 1688 the tyrant Ggvernor, ap- was dropped; but the interdiction was renewed. 
pointed by his master, King James, over several of | ‘If I ever see you there, or hear of your being there, 
the New England provinces. On his overthrow the | no matter where I catch you, you will be sure to 
people of Massachusetts elected Governor Bradstreet | catch a flogging.’ Jake did not transgress again.” 
President, without authority from King or Parlia- | 
ment. On Bradstreet’s monument are inscribed | Some thirty years ago, in Baltimore, a worthy 
these La‘in words ; Hibernian pedagogue named Cornelius Dwyer kept 

“¢Vir judicio Lynceario preditus,’ | a flourishing school, or ‘‘ academy,” as he was pleased 
which, without much violence to the original, may | to designate it, where many of the youthful Balti- 
be fairly translated, ‘A magistrate clothed with | moreans of that day were instructed in the three 








Lynch Law.’ T.” | great arts of Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. 
os oe While, however, Mr. Dwyer was well enough qual- 
“*T wap passed my Freshman year in —— Col- | ified for the routine of ordinary school learning, he 


lege, and was just about to enter the Sophomore, | had an ambition that his academy should be consid- 
when I had a ‘chum’ assigned to me. His name | ered a school where all the higher branches could be 
was Jacob L——; he was the son of a clergyman in acquired, and accordingly kept in his advertisements 
the western part of the State. He appeared to be | and circulars, as among the branches taught, ‘* Ge- 
somewhat verdant, and I confess I was not backward | ometry, Trigonometry, Astronomy, Navigation, the 
in taking advantage of his inexperience. After his | use of the Globes,” ete., etc., etc.; feeling satisfied 
furniture had been brought into the room which was | that among his pupils none would be likely to aspire 
to be our common habitation, and properly arranged, | to the giddy heights of these abstruse sciences. But 
he requested me to look at the books which he had | it happened one of his patrons, another Irishman, 
brought with him, and inform him whether he need- | of not much learning, but who had, in the grocery 
ed any other that he had not. I complied-with his | trade, aequired a competence, was desirous of giving 
request, and then informed him that he still required | his only son all the advantages of a liberal education ; 
one more to carry him through the studies of the | and accordingly, one day in January when the mer- 
term. He naturally inquired what it was. eury was down to zero and below, and the bay and 

“** Dr, ——'s Modern Antiquities,’ I replied. river had been for weeks firmly closed by ice, dis- 

‘** Where can I procure it ?’ he inquired. patched the boy to Mr. Dwyer’s institution of learn- 

***Old Prex can furnish you with a copy,’ I said. | ing with the following request : 

‘*Straight down to ‘old Prex’ he went, and re-} “‘ Please, Sir, father says that I am to be brought 
quested a copy of the work in question. up to commercial pursuits, and he wants you to 

‘“** What do you want?’ inquired the President. | teach me Navigation.” 

“© A copy of your Modern Antiquities,’ said Jake, Mr. Dwyer was somewhat astounded at this re- 


*** Modern what, Sir?’ quest, and for a moment hesitated to reply; but at 

“ Modern Antiquities, Sir.’ length broke out with, 

“*Do you know what you are talking about?’| ‘An’ how does yer father expect me to tache ye 
inquired the President. Navigation whin the Navigation is all closed up?” 


“* Just then the fact that he had been sold en- 
tered Jake’s receptacle of wisdom; and muttering} Geena O——~, formerly of S——, Massachu- 
an inefficient and somewhat unintelligible apology, | setts, is well known as a man of infinite whim and 
but no explanation, he rushed out of the house in} humor. Loving a good hearty laugh, which works 
search of his chum who had so easily sold him, its way from the crown of his hat to the soles of his 
boots, in all the preparatory stages of a joke he pre- 

“Tus same chum of mine, when he was a little | serves the most grave and even austere expression 
boy, was attracted by the society of several children | of countenance. Having, on one occasion, ordered 
who resided in a house adjoining his father’s, but | a new pair of black pants, which were to be sent 
whose rearing had not been such as to make them | home on Saturday evening, he failed to get them at 
suitable companions. His father forbade his asso-| the appointed time, and went to bed with the un- 
eiating with them any longer. The next day Jake | comfortable prospect of going to meeting on Sunday 
was there again, but was summoned home by a| in the old pair. , Early, however, on the Sunday 
messenger from his father, ‘Jacob,’ said the par-| morning the black and glossy new pants were re- 
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ceived. Our worthy friend forthwith proceeded to 
put them on. But, alas, for the preservation of that 
equanimity so appropriate to the day! By no effort, 
however strenuous, could he jump to a satisfac 

conclusion. By observation he could not make out 
their latitude or longitude to becorrect. At last, 
mournfully resuming his intimacy with his old 
friends who had always stuck closer than a brother, 
he wrapped his new acquisition in a Barcelona, and 
took his way, in the gray of the morning, chewing 
the cud of sweet and bitter fancies, to the residence 
of his tailor. Starting him from his bed, and mild- 
ly unfolding his troubles to him, he was informed by 
Mr. Needles that the Rev. Mr. M , a most wor- 
thy clergyman of the Baptist persuasion, had like- 
wise ordered a pair of black pants, that both pairs 
were delivered at the same time to the shop boy, and 
it was possible that he had made a mistake in the de- 
livery. Whereupon our worthy friend, in his free and 
easy dress and his old drab Kossuth hat, with his 
bundle under his arm, marched off to the residence 
of the reverend gentleman, with whom he had no 








acquaintance. Ringing the door bell violently, Mr. 
M came hurriedly to the door, when the follow- 


ing colloquy ensued : 

‘*T wish to see the Rev. Mr. M——.” 

“Tam Mr. M——.” 

“Mr. M——, I have come, Sir, to exchange with 
you.” 

“T regret, Sir, that it will not be convenient for 
me to exchange to-day.” 

‘* But, Sir, it is absolutely necessary, and must be 
done.” 

“*T say, Sir, it will not be convenient, and can not 
be done.” 

“T must insist upon an exchange; and you may 
rely upon it I shall not leave the house till I effect 
it.” 

“Sir, this is very extraordinary. I do not un- 
derstand your pertinacity. What exchange do you 
expect ?” 

‘Only a fair and reasonable one. 
to exchange my trowsers for yours!” 


I expect you 





“Wie Governor S—— was President of the 
University of North Carolina, walking on the Cam- 
pus one day he observed an unlawful assemblage of 
students. He proceeded toward them with his head 
down, his eyes fixed on the tip of his toes, as was his 
wont. Inthe mean time all but one of the students 
left, and, by the time the Governor reached the place 
ef assembly, were nowhere to be seen. He lifted 
his eyes upon the place where the boys ought to have 
been, or rather where they ought not to have been, 
and issued the following singular order to the single 
student left: 

‘*« Sir! instantly disperse to your several places of 


abode !” 





Op Captain Beecher, who in olden times sailed 
a vessel from New York to New Haven, was very 
skillful and awfully profane. Jack Jones had sailed 
with him a long time. On one occasion Jack was 
called on as a witness. He rolled up to the stand, 
gave a hitch to his pants and turned toward the 
judge, who, with an air of some severity and a dig- 
nified tone, calculated to put rollicking Jack on his 
good behavior, asked, 

‘* What is your name?” 

“Jack Jones, Sir.” 

“Well, Sir, this is a case of great importance. 
Do you know the nature of an oath, Sir?” 


Jack, putting on one of his most quizzical looks, 
replied, 

“ Don’t you suppose I’ve sailed long enough with 
Captain Beecher to know what an oath is?” 





Tommy, with his pet pup, was met on the street 
by neighbor Squibob, when the following colloquy 
occurred : 

Squizos. “Well, Tommy, what do you call your 
dog 2” 

Tommy. ‘ You know.” 

Squrnos. “ What's his name, I say?” 

Tommy. ‘* You know.” 

Squinos. “I know.” 

Tommy. ‘‘ You know.” 

Seurpos. “I don’t; won’t you tell me?” 

Tommy. “ You know! !” 

Squisos (Looking as if a flea had just then 
hopped in his ear). ‘‘ Spell it out for me!” 

Tommy. “U-N-O, Uno!!!” 

Very fair this for a boy only twice two: 

‘*Our little son, a boy then of four years old, was 
reading one of your books called ‘Near Home.’ He 
was very much interested in the account of Prussia ; 
and when he understood that the black eagle was 
the sign of Prussia, and the white eagle of Poland, 
he asked, ‘ Has the United States a bird too?’ 

**€ Yes,’ said his mother; ‘the United States has 
the bald eagle.’ 

“ ¢ Bald eagle,’ he said, thinking for a moment. 
‘Oh! yes; that is because we have no king!’ 

*** Why, Willie, what has that to do with it?’ 
asked his mother. 

‘** Why, mamma,’ he answered, ‘ the feathers, 
you know, are like a crown, and we have no king, 
but a President; so we have the bald eagle, who 
has no crown like the others, because a President 
wears no crown like a king.’” 





Youne America is here all over. Little Tommy 
T—— is five years old. He was in a musing mood 
the other day, and his mother asked him what he 
was thinking about. ‘‘Oh,” said he, “ I was think- 
ing of old times!” 





How sweet an epitaph to deck the tombstone of 
one of the little “olive branches” whose light is 
gone forth from the household would these lines of 
Mrs. Hemans form: 


“No bitter tears for thee be shed, 
Blossom of being, seen and gone! 
With flowers alone we strew thy bed, 

Ok bless'd departed one! 
Whoce all of life, a rosy ray, 
Blushed into dawn and passed away.” 





Carrim O'CALLAHAN, or Oke, as his acquaint- 
ances call him, is a type of his class of Western 
steamboatmen, whose mode of doing business de- 
serves the attention of, and whose success should 
serve as an example to, younger men; stimulating 
them to temperance, frugality, and industry. Sev- 
en years ago he and two other citizens of Bread- 
town, on the Illinois, built a little steamer, and 
called her Betsy. Great was the rejoicing in Bread- 
town when the Betsy made her appearance for the 
first time at the narrow strip of mud dignified with 
the name of the Breadtown Wharf, for she was to be 
a regular packet to St. Louis. Fortunes were to be 


made for her owners, and Breadtown was to be the 





envied of all hamlets on Sucker Creek—in fact, a 
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city. The genteelest-looking of her owners was 
chosen and duly installed in command of the Betsy, 
and soon she was making regular trips. But alas! 
the Betsy not only ran regularly, but ran in debt; 
for the genteel captain must live in high style and 
engage in the frivolities of St. Louis life. Oke 
wouldn’t stand this, but bought the interest of the 
genteel man, and took command of the Betsy him- 
self. From that time the Beésy’s fortune turned. 
She made money every trip; and not only her own- 
ers but Breadtown prospered. Oke never visited 
the gambling hells nor whisky dens of the city, but 
attended to his business; and his boat, although a 
plain craft, became one of the most popular on the 
river. Oke was commander, pilot, and clerk of the 
Betsy, and, for aught we know, he was chamber- 
maid too. It is the fashion in our steamers to have 
elaborate book-keeping and high-salaried clerks, but 
Oke would have no clerk and only one book. In 
this every disbursement and receipt of cash is en- 
tered; and this, Oke says, is book-keeping enough, 
for he can always tell by it what the boat has made. 
On making a settlement on one occasion with the 
other owners, one of them, now a banker, desired 
Oke to produce the “‘balance sheet.” ‘‘ Here it is,” 
answered Oke, taking some handfuls of gold from 
his pockets, and counting it out on a table; ‘‘ take 
your share, and I'll take mine.” This was enough 
for the banker, who smiled and pocketed his “ pile.” 

The Betsy still runs; very old, and much worn, 
but still she makes money ; and still, on these fine 
moonlight autumnal nights, do the dwellers on the 
banks of Sucker Creek hear the ‘‘ Arkansas Travel- 
er” or the “Irish Washer-woman” trilling over the 
water as the old Betsy floats smoothly along, for Oke 
loves his fiddle next to his boat. 





‘¢ JEFFREY has been in the Drawer before ; let us 
keep him there, only letting him out in bits, as long 
as he will last. 

‘**Tt became necessary for his company officer to 
reprimand him at weekly inspection for some un- 
cleanliness or disarrangement of his accoutrements, 
to which was added a threat that the ‘next offense 
would be severely punished.’ 

“Don’t say a word, Sir,’ interrupted Jeffrey; 
‘will ye just kape dark now? [I'll pay for all—I’ll 
pay for all.’” 





“Bere upon post ‘No. 1’—that is, the post at 
the guard-house, where it is the sentry’s duty to 
‘turn out the guard for the officer of the day and the 
commanding officer’-—he saw the former approaching 
the guard, and called out, ‘Turn out the guard for 
Mr. Day!’ (Lieutenant Day being the officer of the 
day). He was corrected by the Lieutenant, when 
he answered, ‘ Upon my word, Sir, I thought it was 
all the same,’ which sent the officer away smiling at 
his incorrigibleness. However, the Lieutenant had 
occasion to visit the guard again before Jeffrey’s two 
hours’ ‘sentry go’ had expired. Though Jeffrey saw 
the officer coming he gave no warning to the guard, 
and when the Lieutenant began to scold he coolly 
interrupted : 

“Upon my soul, Sir, I thought ye’s only taking 
a walk this time!’” 





““CotoneL Wricut’s command in the Yakima 
expedition consisted of dragoons, artillery, and in- 
fantry. Jeffrey, belonging to an artillery company, 
came in for his turn at leading a mule heavily pack- 
ed with ammunition for the howitzers, which, with 


carrying his own accoutrements, was far from being 
an easy job. Footsore and tired, we were making 
the best of our way through a rocky cafion, every 
now and then suddenly halted by some obstruction 
in front, and not making 2.40 time at best. At one 
of these halts Jeffrey sat down upon a large rock to 
rest and bide his time; but falling into a reverie, did 
not instantly heed those in front moving. 

“**Move on there!’ shouted an officer; ‘are you 
asleep ?” 

***Indade, thin, I’m not slapin’,’ says Jeffrey, 
jumping up; ‘it’s only thinkin’ I am uv the big- 
gest mistake I iver made in me life.’ 

“¢What’s that ?’ cried half a dozen of the men. 

“¢That I didn’t ‘list for a dragoon instead uv for 
ladin a mule,’ answered he, loud enough for officers 
and all to hear.” 





“BeroreE I came into the army I had the honor 
of teaching the young idea how to shoot (instead of 
shooting for myself) out West ; and on one occasion 
I received and preserved the following : 

“* deer sur 

**¢ vou air a scule teecher i believe Will you cum 
down too owre plase and we wil give you somthing too 
do the last teecher we had was a young wooman from 
yure parts and we liked her very much shee got marrid 
tho to wun of the bois and lives on 2 farm down here now 
she dun wel so we hop you ma two if youcum down we 
air very plane foks down here and wil pa you what you 
ask if you lik us cum down it is wrot for the 

‘+ * Bored Scule Mangers 
*“*perer G. BroWn 
***n.b. we want a scule very much down here. So 
cum ended p. G. B." 


“Do you think I had any doubt of the fact con- 
tained in the ‘n.b. ?’” 





Two Florida correspondents send us these pleas- 
ant stories : 

‘*T have been reading the contributions from your 
Drawer for August; and as you say, ‘And now we 
are ready for more,’ I offer to you my quota of two 
childish stories, if you think them worthy a place in 
your Drawer. 

‘Last summer I visited relations in my native 
State, Virginia; and while at the house of a neph- 
ew, on the broad Potomac, I became a great favorite 
of a sweet, interesting little daughter, about four 
years old. During my stay I was invited with the 
family to dine with a stylish maiden aunt, and the 
little Lizzie was permitted to go with us. It wasa 
large dining party, and my little friend was allowed 
a seat at the table. When the course was changed 
after soup, and the fish course was served, the serv- 
ants had neglected to change her soup, of which she 
had but slightly tasted. After waiting patiently 
until all were helped, and no notice taken of her, 





she said, very meekly, ‘ Aunt Harriet, I love soup, 
| but I don’t love all soup.’ 

‘*The other occurred at this village, which is a 
| Summer residence for some thirty or forty families 
| for health and pleasure. 

‘There is a well, used jointly by my nearest 
neighbor and myself, immediately between our 
houses and some fifty steps from either. In my 
family at that time were three little girls, cousins, 
of the same age—about five years old—and the 
daughters of very pious and intelligent mothers. 
These little girls had a pet kitten, which they 





named ‘ Lilly.’ One evening they were playing at 
| the well with the kitten, which, in some of its gam- 
| bols, fell into the well. A terrific scream startled 
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my neighbor, who supposed one of the children had 
fallen into the well; but understanding the cause of 
their distress, he returned to his house to execute a 
plan which was suggested to his mind to get the 
kitten out; and while he was gone for that purpose 
one of the little girls, named Hammie, exclaimed, 
‘Let us pray to God to take the kitten out of the 
well for us;’ and immediately they fell on their 
knees and raised their little hands devoutly in 
prayer. In the mean time the gentleman returned 
with a lighted candle, which he put into the buck- 
et and let it down, and the kitten, from some part 
of the curbing, sprang upon the edge of the bucket, 
was brought up safe, and was on the shoulders of 
one of them while they were in the act of praying. 

“ ‘There !’ said Hammie, ‘ didn’t I tell you if we 
would pray to God he would get Lilly out of the 
well for us?” 

‘* And ‘ Lilly’ has ever been since, and will be as 
long as she lives, an especial favorite with those lit- 
tle girls and all their little playmates.” 





“SPEAKING of children’s faith in prayer to our 
Father above, I too will add my mite for the Drawer. 
My niece, Betty D——, a little girl well known 
abroad for one of her years, had such faith in prayer 
that she always asked for whatever she wanted very 
much of her Heavenly Father. She frequently heard 
her papa praise the cooking of some of his friends ; 
and one night her mother heard her, upon her knees 
in prayer, say, ‘O Lord, please make papa say Aunt 
Alley’s (the cook) bread is as good as any body’s.’ 
The next morning her papa was told of her prayer, 
and at breakfast he partook of the bread, and said, 

‘¢* Well, I declare, Lizzie! Alley does make as 
good bread as I would wish to eat.’ 

‘**In an instant Betty's face was brightened, and 
she said, 

***Didn’t I tell you God would hear my pray- 
er?” 

‘* Another time, when spending the summer here, 
she was heard to pray, ‘O Lord, bless papa, and 
bring him safe to us, and one day soon let the con- 
ductor hollar out, Key West baggage!’ raising her 
voice at the last three words.” ~ 





“Tue laziest man I ever knew, saw, heard, or 
read of, was one Hines, a private in one of the com- 
panies of the Ninth Infantry. He was, however, a 
very acute observer, and his memory was remarka- 
ble; hence he had obtained considerable information 
of a general character—not by industry, but because 
he could not help it. In his intercourse with the 
men he talked but little, and then drawled out his 
words, with a pause between each articulation. 

** Hines,’ said one of his comrades, ‘how came 
you in the army? A man of your information cer- 
tainly could do better.’ 

***Well—in the—first place—I am—averse—to 
hard labor—in the—second place—I never took—to 
work-. and in the third—I—am—opposed—to— 
phys-i-cal — exertion —and — in — the —fourth—I 
think—that—any—body—who—knows me—is very 
—in-con-siderate—to trouble me—to make—a state- 
ment—of these—self-ev-i-dent facts.’ 


“Hrxes talked and groaned in his sleep, to the 
great annoyance of his fellow-patriots. One night 
one of the boys awoke him with : 

“*Hang it, Hines, can’t you stop that noise, and 


would be—accompanied with considerable—’ trouble, 
he would have said, but he was snoring again.” 





** AsKep to explain the paradox of how it was 
possible for so lazy a man to attain so much educa- 
tion, he answered, 

‘**T didn’t—at-tain it—I just heard it—here— 
and—there—and I was too lazy to for-get it.’” 





‘* WE have in our county,” says a correspondent, 
‘*a certain individual who, two or three years ago, 
gloried in the name and title of Squire Bull. The 
Squire was a man of consequence in our little com- 
munity, especially in his own estimation, and gen- 
erally managed to have a hand in every thing going 
on of a public character. 

“ On the occasion of the celebration of the anni- 
versary of our Independence Squire Bull was cho- 
sen marshal of the day. In lieu of instrumental 
music a choir of amateur vocalists was engaged for 
the occasion. The young orator of the day was 
waiting the preliminaries, when the marshal arose 
in all the dignity and pomp of his two-fold office, 
and said, in a loud tone, 

*** The ordinance will be seated while we have mu- 
sic from the core.’” 





Foore was acquitted from a certain charge pre- 
ferred against him by the instigation of the Duchess 
of Kingston, by proving an alibi. When the trial 
was concluded, and the perjury evident, Lord Mans- 
field observed: This is a very providential alibi ; it 
has baffled the most infamous conspiracy that was 
ever set on foot. 





B , who rarely shamed the devil, once said 
of his friend: ‘‘ Jack is a good fellow; but it must 
be confessed he has his failings. I am sorry to say 
so, but I will not tell a lie for any man. [I love 
my friend, but I love truth still more.” ‘‘ My dear 
B——,” said.a by-stander, laying his hand upon his 
shoulder, “I never expected that you would have 
preferred a perfect stranger to an old acquaintance.” 








Asour the close of the Texan war, a steamboat 
was running between New Orleans and Galveston, 
the captain of which, in a truly patriotic way, let it 
be known that he would transport the discharged 
Texan soldiers to New Orleans without fee or reward. 
It may be made a sure thing that the worthy steam- 
boat man was not without calls. One day a stal- 
wart fellow came down and demanded passage on 
the aforesaid promise. The captain looked at him 
for a moment, and then asked, 

‘Were you in the war?” 

“ Yes, Sir-r-r-r-r,” responded the six-footer. 

‘* What were you?” said the captain. 

‘* A high private,” answered the applicant. 

“Go right on board, stranger,” said the captain. 
“*T’ve been running this boat two year, and carried 
up more than two thousand men that fit; but you're 
the fust private I’ve met so far.” 





THE new contributor sending us several stories 
that follow must remember that one good turn re- 
quires another, and send again. 

“Rev. Dr. O——, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
who has been settled as pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Society of that goodly little Connecticut val- 





let a fellow go to sleep ?” 
“ *Y-e-s, I ex-pect I could—but the en-deavor 


ley city for upward of half a century, is not less noted 
for his blunt, eccentric manners than for his sound, 
orthodox logic. Many are the times when the Doc- 
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tor’s abruptness of speech during the progress of Di- | 
vine service in the old church fronting Court Square | 
has shocked the fastidious among his listeners, and 

sent a broad smile over his large congregation. | 
One hot summer Sunday afternoon, several years 
ago, the big choir, led by Colonel Warriner, had fin- 
ished singing for the second time, and the Doctor | 
was deep in the labyrinths of Old Testament history 

—his favorite theme—when a huge and heavy pair 

of cow-hide boots came slowly thundering up the | 
gallery stairs, evidently to the Doctor’s great annoy- | 
ance. He stopped suddenly in his discourse, adjust- 

ed his spectacles, and awaited the appearance of the 

wearer of the noisy cow-hides. Hundreds of eyes 

were turned in the direction of the gallery-door. A 

man’s head presently appeared, when the Doctor’s 

impatience broke out into ‘Ahem! ahem! friend, 

you will oblige me by taking the very first seat you | 
come to!’ The man dropped into a seat instanter, 

the audience smiled, and the Doctor proceeded with 

his sermon.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 





** JupGE M. 
markably retentive memory, and who, as Judge of 
Probate for Hampden County for a long series of 
years, endeared himself by his kindness and benevo- 
lence to hundreds of widows and orphans, was stand- 
ing, cane in hand, one Monday morning, seven or 
eight years ago, upon the steps of Elisha Gunn’s 
store on Main Street (now occupied by Tilly Haynes 
and Co. as a clothing store, and which used to be a 
famous resort for ‘old settlers’), when Doctor O—— 
chanced to pass. 

“Doctor, Doctor!’ sung out the Judge, rapping 
and beckoning with his cane to the reverend old gen- 
tleman, who had passed by without observing the 
Judge. ‘I have been trying to think,’ said the 
Judge, scratching his head, ‘ whether it is nineteen 
or twenty years ago since you first gave us the ser- 
mon you preached yesterday afternoon.’ 





“*Twenty, Judge, twenty!’ cried the Doctor as | 
he turned, and without another word, kept on his | 


course up the street.” 





‘* Anoot the first time I ever attended the Doctor’s 
church, now many years ago, when I was a boy, I 
remember to have sat in the gallery and to have 
been immensely amused at the old gentleman’s dis- 
comfiture when he arose in his pulpit to give out a 
hymn and discovered, as he supposed, that he had 
left his spectacles at home. H all his 
pockets first, then the floor of the pulpit} then he 
came down into the aisle and went to the pew where 


© examined 
© CAaMINnCG ai: 


his family sat, evidently for the purpose of sending | 


one of his daughters home for the much-needed glass- 
es. No doubt it was very wicked in me to drop my 
head and laugh, but the sight of the embarrassed 
Doctor, with the spectacles all the while in his hair 
—a fact finally made known to him by one of his 
blushing daughters—was too ludicrous for a young 
sinner like myself to see and not to smile.” 


“Lirrte Ella J—— is an only child, about five 
years old, and considered exceedingly smart. Her 
parents are both ‘Jersey born,’ but reside in Penn- 
sylvania. They of course ‘stand up’ for their na- 
tive State, and numerous are the controversies they 
have with their fellow-boarders. Little Ella has 
obtained quite an exalted opinion of New Jersey 
from hearing them talk. 

“A few weeks ago they made a visit to the old 
homestead. Ella seemed quite delighted when they 


, of Springfield, famous for a re- 


told her she was in New Jersey. The first night of 
their sojourn, after her mother had prepared her for 
bed, she ran to her father, and placing her hands 
upon his knee, remarked, 

‘* *Now, papa, I won’t have to say my prayers to- 
night, will I?’ 

“Why, my daughter?’ said he. 

‘¢* Why, because I'm down in Jersey, ain’t 1?’ 
was her simple reply.” 


** Recent _y I was digging some worms for my 
birds. A bright-eyed, golden-haired three-year-old 
pet of mine was standing by. Maggie watched the 
little creepers trying to escape from the basin into 
the ground, when she suddenly exclaimed, 

**¢Oh! just look!. They want to go to their mo- 
| ther !’ 

“T told her I did not know they had a mother. 
She immediately replied, 

‘¢ «The earth’s their mother.’ 

*¢ And she was right. They were earth-worms.” 





Ose of the palatial stores with which Broadway 
| is lined is owned by a wealthy Fifth Avenue physi- 
cian, who is accustomed, on quarter-day, to drive 
down to the store and collect the rent. The tenant 
| some time ago, in telling of a visit from his land- 
lord, thus delivered himself : 
| ‘‘The Doctor came, and shook hands, and chatted 
| a moment, and I then passed into the back room and 
| washed my hands—came out—wrote a receipt—and 
after signing it he left. I always wash my hands 
after shaking hands with a doctor!” 





TrveE to nature is the following from Down East : 

‘A passenger train was approaching Boston, and 
was continually stopping at some small village, and 
there taking in somebody. In the seat behind me 
there was an elderly couple, who had probably lived 
for half a century or more in the country. The old 
lady observed the multitudes which appeared at one 
station after another, and at last, in unfeigned won- 
der, exclaimed, half to her husband half to herself, 

*¢Lor! how many strangers there is in the 
world, and yet all acquaintances of somebody !’” 





‘¢You have probably never met with any of the 
writings of my talented but erratic friend, the late 
Mr. Briefboy. He was a clerk in one of our Gov- 
ernment offices ; all Briefboys are Government clerks, 
as all Government clerkships are, or ought to be, 
| brief. Poor fellow! In an evil hour it was report- 
| ed to him that a certain high official had declared 
that clerks must not be sick; they must die, or re- 
sign. Briefboy was sick; he took an extra dose of 
transcendentalism and bad brandy, and died. He 
was wont to say, in his more pleasant moments, 
that his entire baggage, on his arrival in Washing- 
ton, consisted of a dirty shirt and an empty whisky- 
bottle. At his death his personal effects comprised 
only the same dirty shirt and a tolerably well-filled 
bottle of whisky ; from which we may argue that the 
manners of Washington, however conducive to tem- 
perance, do not demand any extraordinary amount 
of cleanliness. He appointed me his executor, with 
instructions to suppress his corpse and to publish his 
works. I submit to you one of his most connected 
efforts. You will see at once that his writings must 
have fallen under the observation of one Mr. Long- 
fellow, since that gentleman has published a poem 
which is evidently a plagiarism upon Briefboy. My 
| dialectic acquaintance, Mr. U. Know, insists that 
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both authors are parodists ; meaning, I suppose, that | 
they are about on a par for oddity. But you must 
judge for yourself. Braic. 
“ ZIGZAG LINES. 
“The spree is done, and the daylight 
Streams o'er my tenantless bed, 
Az a sudden cold descendeth 
On some o’erheated head. 


“*T see the hotel waiters 
Sweeping the dusty hall; 
And a feeling of nausea comes o'er me, 
And my spirits heavily fall; 


“A feeling of nausea and sickness 
That is rather akin to pain, 
And resembles drunkenness somewhat 
As the froth resembles Champagne. 


“Come, mix for me some potion— 
Some simple and cooling drink 
That may ease this restless headache, 
And give me strength to think. 


‘Not from the brandy-bottle— 
Not from that liquor red, 
Whoze painful throbbings echo 

In thunder through my head; 


“ For, like ipecac or senna, 
Its mocking lips suggest 
A night of sleepless trouble; 
And this morn I long for rest. 


“ But take some purer liquid, 
Which gushed from the grape's rich heart, 
As lies from the tongues of widows, 
Or tears from maidens start; 


** Which, under foreign climates, 
Where suns more mildly shine, 
Was ripened into nectar, 
And labeled ‘Sparkling Wine.’ 


‘*Such drinks appease the stomach 
When other drink it shuns, 
And come like the loan of‘a hundred 
When a fellow is pressed by duns. 


**Then take from the treasured basket 
The bottle of thy choice; 
And let me hear, as it opens, 
The popping of its voice; 


*‘ And the morn shall be filled with cocktail, 
And the cares of the early day, 
Like disappointed collectors, 
Shall silently steal away.” 





Oxp Squire Jack—as he was familiarly called— 
was for many years a justice of the peace in ’ 
and in addition to issuing warrants and executions, 
was frequently called upon to perform the marriage 
ceremony. 

One bitter cold winter night, about twelve o'clock, 
he was aroused from his sleep by a knock at the door. 
In no very amiable mood he jumped from his warm 
bed, and throwing up the window, called out, 

“* Who's there ?” ‘ 

“ Halloa, Squire!” was the reply. 
get married.” 

“You're onE! and now be off with you!” roared 
the Squire; and bringing down the window with a 
crash, he hopped into bed again. 

‘“‘ They are living man and wife to this day,” the 
Squire always added, when he told the story. 





‘* We want to 





Otp Vircrta writes: “In your July Harper we 
read an anecdote about a Colonel and the lively lit- 


ago, traveling dowm the Ohio River, we heard the 
following—very much after the same style of the 
Colonel and lively Napoleon—but, we think, a bet- 
ter one: 

‘* A steamboat passing down the Ohio stopped at 
the town of Paducah. Being detained there an 
hour or so, the passengers (as usual upon such occa- 
sions) went ashore. Among them was a deck pas- 
senger, whe soon returned to the boat in a rather 
more nervous and excited state than he left it. As 
soon as he got aboard he remarked to one of the offi- 
cers of the boat that Paducah was quite a brisk lit- 
tle town. The officer replied that he never thought so. 
‘“* “Well, Sir,’ says the deck passenger, ‘ you may 
rely upon it that you are mistaken, for I found it 
to be a very brisk little place, and one where busi- 
ness is done with great dispatch; for,’ said he, ‘I 
have been up in the town, stole a pair of socks, had 
a trial and got whipped, and here I am again on 
board the boat in less than half an hour!’” 





A WEsTERN river correspondent of the Drawer 
entertains us with the following : 

‘On one of the Western rivers flourished, once, a 
steamboat captain, whom many of your readers may 
have known under the sobriquet of Captain Windy, 
as well as ‘The Bell-ringer.’ It is with the last 
appellation I have to do, for ‘ thereby hangs a tale.’ 
‘Tis said—and ’tis very likely, for the Captain was 
very pompous, and much given to ‘ showing his au- 
thority’—that upon one occasion, having engaged a 
second clerk who was supposed to be rather unso- 
phisticated in relation to river matters, our windy 
friend thought he had a subject, and convened a con- 
gregation of the pilots, the clerks, the mates, the bar- 
keepers, etc., in the ‘ Social Hall,’ under the pretext 
of ‘ liquoring all round.’ While expectancy was at 
its height, he arose in his majesty, and addressed his 
new subordinate, in a ‘top-lofty’ strain, to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

“ *My friend, you have entered upon the respons- 
ible office of second clerk of the steamer Gas Blot- 
¢, and it is of the utmost importance that vou should 
understand and attend to the bell signals in vogue 
upon this institution. I wish you to give close at- 
tention to my words while I explain them, so that 
you may understand, and I may not be under the 
necessity of explaining them again for your benefit. 
Yonng man, do you hear?” 

“ ¢ Yes, Sir,’ meekly responded the victim of elo- 
quence. 

‘¢* Very well,’ resumed the orator. ‘ One stroke 
means, ‘*Sound on the starboard ;” two means, 
** Sound on the larboard”—with these you have no- 
thing to do; three strokes of the bell means, ‘‘ Come 
aboard all, for the boat is about to start.” When 
you are attending to any thing ashore you need not 
come aboard until you hear the three strokes, then 
you must hurry over the stages. Young man, do 
you understand ?” 

‘< ¢T think I do,’ was the response. 

‘© Repeat the signals.’ 

“The clerk did as required ; and the Captain hav- 
ing achieved this oratorical effort entirely to his sat- 
isfaction, ordered on the liquor. 

‘*Matters went on smooth enough for a day or 
two, while the new clerk had time to ‘learn the 
ropes ;’ but one fine morning, as the steamer was ly- 
ing at ——, and the young man was comfort- 
ably seated upon a pile of lumber on the levee, where 
he had been checking freight, the Captain made 








tle town of Napoleon. About twenty-three vears 





ready to start, and was about to order the stages to 
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be drawn in, when, casting his eye ashore, he espied 
his clerk in the position described. 

‘* Come aboard,’ said he. 

“¢Ring your bell,’ said the clerk, making no 
movement to come aboard. 

“ The Captain, provoked, seized the bell-rope, and 
gave three furious pulls, but no voice from the bell ; 
and he pulled again, more furiously than before, but 
to no avail—the bell was mute. 

** ‘Come aboard !’ thundered he to his clerk. 

“ ¢Ring your bell.” 

“ The Captain again tried, but could not win the 
slightest tinkle from the ‘ brazen throat of the bell.’ 

***Come aboard, or we will leave you!’ cried the 
Captain, amidst renewed efforts to ring the bell, and 
the whole boat’s crew laughing at him. Again the 
Captain tried, with curses loud and deep, but to no 
a 


vail. 

“ ¢Pilot!’ yelled he, ‘ shove off— 

**¢ Ring your bell,’ pealed in from the shore be- 
fore he could finish the order. 

“ The Captain seized an axe, rushed to the hurri- 
cane deck, and struck three sounding blows upon the 
obstinate bell. 

“The clerk then coolly picked himself from the 
pile of boards and walked aboard, while the wrath- 
ful commander tore from the clapper a quantity of 
old carpeting, with which the bell had been mufiled. 
And since that day the Captain of the Gas Blower 
has been known as ‘ Old Bell-ringer.’” 


Mason W—— lived a few miles out of Wyoming 
Valley, in a district known as “the Buckwheat 
Townships.” The Major had been a host for many 
years, without having a sign swinging at his door. 
He had among his numerous guests two gentlemen 
of most experienced and approved tastes in the whis- 
ky line—one Squire Jones and a Mr. Robinson. The 
revenues of the Major were greatly enhanced by the 
frequent visits of these special friends, not so much 
on account of his personal trade with them as the 
recommendations they were always pleased to be- 
stow on the excellence of his liquors. Even the 
most belligerent whisky, after having been indorsed 
by the Squire and Mr. Robinson, would slip down 
‘smooth as oil” with the Major’s neighborhood cus- 
tomers. 

On one occasion the Squire and Mr. Robinson sug- 
gested to mine host the propriety of his putting up a 
sign. . The idea took; and the Major insisted that 
they should name the style of sign which would 
most become his house and indicate his business. 
They named at once the American Eagle, to be 
neatly painted in a square of four feet, and hung in 
a chestnut frame. The Major coincided, of course, 
and passed round the belligerent gratis; whereupon 
the Squire and Mr. Robinson left, the host bowing 
them away with assurances that, at their next com- 
ing, a sign should certainly greet them. 

Next day the Major posted down to the Valley 
and ordered a sign, stipulating with the painter 
specially about the American Eagle. Ina few days 
the sign was ready, carefully boxed, and sent to the 
hotel. In the mean time the Major had been ad- 
vised of an intended visit from Squire Jones and Mr. 
Robinson. He had procured a mechanic to prepare 
a chestnut post and so for the Sign, so as to have 
it certainly swung before the arrival of his favored 
guests. A sign-raising was an event. The neigh- 


borhood had been invited—at least, so far as em- 





braced the Major’s customers. The post was set 
and the frame mounted. Every body waited for the | | 


sign. The Major was carefully unboxing it. He 
removed the straw and paper surrounding it, and 
took a full, long look at the painting, which was a 
well-done American Eagle, with streamer floating 
from its beak, bearing the gilded inscription, F plu- 
ribus unum. 

The Major slowly placed the sign again in the 
box, and looking up, evidently enraged, said, 

** Boys, there will be no sign raised here to-day. 
Go in and drink, while I cuss the man who painted 
that sign. I ordered him to paint on it the Ameri- 
can Eagle—yes, the American Eagle; but he has 
painted on it that Z pluribus unum bird!” 

On the following day, however, SquireJones ana 
Mr. Robinson sat down again at the Major's board. 
He excused his dilatoriness about the sign, and ex- 
plained to them, in very strong language, “ the blun- 
der of the painter.” They lamented, with a smile, 
the mistake, but assured the Major that the plu- 
ribus unum bird was very rare in these parts, and 
that perhaps it would be quite as attractive as the 
American Eagle. With their assent and assistance 
—the belligerent having first been passed, gratis—the 
Major hung his sign ; and it hangs there to this day, 
though mine host, years since, has gone to his long 
home. 





WESTERN men are emphatically fast people; and 
being accustomed to measure every thing on the 
steamboat scale, a characteristic circumstance oc- 
curred at a town on the Mississippi River during the 
prevalence of the cholera in 1851. 

The doctors, as is their wont, were particularly 
busy, and their patients generally slipped through 
their hands after being sick about twenty-four 
hours. Dr. H——, a steam doctor, or an Eclectic, 
thought that steaming his patients would do them 
good; and placing one of them in a box, he let on 
the steam ; and, two hours afterward, upon opening 
his box, found the patient dead, and well cooked at 
that. 

Several boatmen and river men having met in a 
drinking saloon, were talking solemnly and earnest- 
ly about the dreadful scourge, when one of them 
remarked that Dr. K—— had “taken a patient 
through” in eighteen hours. 

“ Yes,” replied an old steamboat captain, ‘‘I know 
that; but Dr. H—— (the steam doctor) has made 
the best time. He took his patient through in less 
than two hours.” 





Aw Arkansas ex-Judge and great orator said once, 
in a murder case, ‘‘ For was not Moses, the strongest 
of men, struck dead by a thunder-bolt’ from the 
hand of Sampson, on the top of Mount Tabor, for 
slaying an Egyptian at the foot of the pyramid of 
Cyrus, King of Athens ?” 


THERE was, in the Puritan city of H——, an old- 
fashioned Puritan meeting, at which a gentleman 
offered some remarks on an experience of his own in 
a certain journey, during which he had once visited 
the village of Stingo, New York. Of this then be- 
nighted place he gave an awful account, to the ef- 
fect that morals were grievously low, honesty no- 
where at all, and the very worst kind of liquor a 
prominent and fundamental institution. Having 
made his “improvement,” and the usual series of 
exercises being completed, the meeting was about 
dispersing, when a wealthy and excellent brother 
| rose and said : 

‘*Mr, Chairman! Mr. Chairman! I rise to vindi- 
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cate the town of Stingo. It may have been true, | 
when the gentleman was there, that things were as | 


“Sacred be it, then,” d the speak 


r 





“Come up and pledge 3 your saered honors, you who 


bad as he says. No doubt they were. But that | | have them; and you who have showed so long that 
was a good while ago. Now i had, very lately, | honor is a stranger to you, come!” 


occasion to pass through the town myself; and | 


Here the orator was silenced by the hurried dis- 


although the place may be as the gentleman re- | pensation of the pledge to the rushing crowd of ap- 
marked in every other respect, I am bound to say | plicants who hurried up to save their scaréd honors. 


that they have now very greatly improved in this | 
point at “least—that they sell a very much better | | 
quality of liquor!” 
{ 





THERE is more than one Peter Cartwright whose 
backwoods eloquence terrifies the wicked, smooths 
the path of the just, and amuses every body in gen- | 
eral. Connected with the Western Virginia Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church is a genuine 
backwoods preacher, in the person of Rev. N. H. | 
Wiley, who, though hailing from the civilized East, 
possesses all the peculiarities of a man reared amidst 
the mountains of Western Virginia. He is a de- 
voted Christian, pleasant in conversation, untarnish- 
ed in reputation, and withal exceedingly eccentric. 
Last year the Conference sent him to the “‘ Fish 
Creek” Circuit, a barren, lonely, uncultivated, huck- 
leberry region, some twenty or thirty miles distant 
from Wheeling. Here he commenced his labor of 
love, but slow was his progress; for, besides his in- 
tellectual and moral display, he was compelled to ex- 
ercise a degree of physical courage and energy. | 

Preaching one evening to a large congregation, he 
dwelt with caustic severity upon the doctrines pro- 
mulgated by Rev. Alexander Campbell; and as he 
proceeded in his discourse, waxed warm against cer- 
tain adherents to that Church in the vicinity. At 
the height of the excitement an athletic fellow in- 
terrupted him. Wiley requested him to desist, 
threatening vengeance if he repeated the offense. 
Again the fellow interrupted him, when our preach- | 
er deliberately stepped down from the sacred desk, 
gave him a sound thrashing, exclaiming as he did 
80, } 

‘You rascally * Dipper,’ I'll learn you not to in- | 
terrupt my preaching!” 

Wiley concluded his discourse as if nothing had 
happened, ana the next day caused his opponent to | 
be brought before the civil authorities and bound 
over to keep the peace for one year! | 





WueEn Temperance speeches and pledges were the 
order of the day, Deacon T——, who led the van in | 
the thriving Western village of New Canton, read | 
the pledge to a number of his fellow-tow nsmen, Ww ho | 
were assembled in the log school-house—an edifice | 
which served for a lyceum and a church. This hon-| 
ored document began thus: ‘* We, the undersigned, 
do pledge our sacred honors,” ete. The Deacon, be- 
ing dim of sight, read it “ searéd honors.” When 
the reading was done, one of the friends of the cause | 
started up and began a speech : 

“* My fellow-townsmen, and all present, I would 
say that I allow that if there ever comes a time when 
a man’s honor is fairly scaréd, it is when he is about 
half-slewed. Let any one cast his eyes about on 
election days, and how many of his fellow -creatures | 
will he see rolling in drunken shamelessness in the | 
prairie grass, that vainly tries to hide them from | 
sight! To such let me say, My friends, your honors | 
are scaréd —yes, frightened away; and there is a 


right smart chance of a doubt if they ever come back | 


again. There is one way—” 
Here Deacon T——, who had been studying the 
pledge, explained that the word was sacred. 











**Can I convey to you the ‘ point’ of the following 


story? If I can, it will convince you that there is 


more connection between fun and funeral than mere 
alliteration. I wish I could describe a landlady of 


| mine who resided in one of the most beautiful towns 


of Central Ohio. With high animal spirits and 


| great impulsiveness, nothing was too wild or out- 


rageous for her to say or do, without the least idea 
that she was violating any of the ‘ proprieties.’ 
While I was boarding with her, her husband died of 


| consumption after a long illness; and as there were 
| no relatives outside of the immediate family, the 


Odd Fellows took the entire charge and expense of 


| the funeral upon themselves, and showed in this, as 


in a thousand other instances, how beneficent and 
beautiful is the practical working of that order. 
The widow was deeply affected by the pathetic fu- 
neral sermon, as her sobs and cries testified, but re- 


| gained composure as we returned from the grave. 


We entered again the room from which the coffin 
had been so recently removed, and which the chairs 


| ranged so regularly sadly suggested, and with two 
| or three other boarders took our seats in solemn si- 


lence. Thinking it necessary to distract the thoughts 


| of the widow from her great loss, I commenced a 


conversation by expatiating on the benevolence of 
the Odd Fellows. The subject interested her, the 


| handkerchief left her face, the usual brilliancy re- 


| turned to the eyes whose brightness had been drown- 
ed all day in tears, as she exclaimed, in a transport 
of gratitude, ‘If ever I marry again, I'll marry an 
Odd Fellow!” 





ArxKawysas is not very frequently a contributor to 
| the Drawer, but this is very good : 

‘*One of the earliest settlers in our State was one 
old S—— C——, a man of a naturally fine, but en- 
tirely uncultivated mind, who was once appointed a 
Justice of Chicott County. The first official busi- 


| ness that presented itself came in the persons of two 
| couples desiring to be united in the holy bofds of 


matrimony. No license being required in Arkansas, 
old S— proceeded as follows : 

“ «Stand up there, all of you. Now you two men 
promise to take you two women to be your lawful 
and wedded wives?’ ‘We do,’ was the response. 
| ‘And you two women promise to take those two 
men,’ ete. ‘We do,’ they responded. ‘ Well, I 
pronounce you men and wives!’ ‘But,’ said a by- 
stander, ‘that won't do, Mr. C——; they are not 


| married!’ ‘Well, then,’ said old S——, ‘you two 


stand in that corner, and you two in this’—pointing 


| to the corners of the room. ‘Now you man there 


[pointing] promise to take your woman; and you 
other man also promise to take the other woman ?” 
‘Yes,’ said the men. ‘ And you women promise the 
same, do you?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Well, now, I reckon you 
| are men and wives; so go!” 





A SovrHern correspondent says: “A friend of 
mine had a little negro girl for whom he wished to 
procure a comfortable home for the ensuing year. At 
length he made an agreement with a Jewess, a lady 
of high respectability and estimable character, to 
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take the girl as a waiting-maid, and to furnish her 
with food and clothing as an equivalent for her serv- 
ices. When the day arrived for het to go to her 
new mistress the girl was nowhere’ to be found. 
After the most diligent search she was at length 
discovered hidden beneath a bed. On being ques- 
tioned as to her motive for her concealment, she re- 
lied, 
, ***T don’t want to go to live with Miss Isaacs.’ 
**¢ Why don’t you want to live with her? She 
is a good lady, and will make you a kind mistress ; 
and besides, you won’t have any hard work to do.’ 
*** Ah! but Mass F——, they tell me Miss Isaacs 
is a Jew; an’ if the Jews kill the Lord and Master, 
what won't they do to a poor little nigger like 
me!’” 





Some years ago, when a warm canvass was going 
on for a Senator in the Legislature of Virginia, the 
issue turned principally upon the subject of ‘‘in- 
ternal improvement” in the State, by opening ca- 
nals, railroads, and turnpikes. Mr. C , who was 
the candidate in favor of State expenditures for 
these objects, encountered the opposition of an hon- 
est but not very intelligent voter of the district, 
whose vote he wished to obtain; and for this pur- 
pose he attempted to convince the voter, by argu- 
ment, of the error of his opinion; and finally re- 
marked, ‘‘ My friend, if you were acquainted with 
the geography of the State, I am sure you would 
agree with me in opinion, and give me your vote.” 
“But, Mr. C——,” replied his sage opponent, “ the 
fact is, I do not beliere in geography!” This was 
enough. Mr. C—— thought it quite useless to ar- 
gue longer with a man who did not even ‘‘ believe 
in geography,” and consequently lost his vote. 








“Tx 1842, while Judge Bronson was holding his 
court in the County of Nassau, in Florida, young 
P——., who had recently commenced the practice 
of law in a neighboring county in Georgia, pre- 
sented himself before the Judge, asking permission 
to practice in the Florida courts, by virtue of a 
statute of the Territory extending comity to Geor- 
gia attorneys, in response to a similar provision of 
that State toward attorneys from Florida. P. 
had some important cases to attend to at that ses- 
sion, and had come provided with the certificate 
of Judge H——, of the Superior Court of his own 
State, that he was a regular practicing attorney, 
etc., in the Georgia courts. Unfortunately he had 
neglected to have the certificate verified by the 
clerk with the seal of the court. This omission 
was detected by the counsel for the opposite side, 
one D——, an ex-Judge of Probate, who, upon the 
strength of it, made a motion to throw young 
P—’s cases out of court. D. was a distin- 
guished practitioner at a bar of another kind, and 
was evidently pretty well set up at the time he 
made the motion. He was ill-natured and vulgar 
on this occasion, and took particular pleasure in 
repeating, in an invidious tone, the phrase ‘the 
Georgy lawyer.’ P—— heard him through very 
quietly, and by his modest demeanor and youthful 
appearance evidently had won the sympathy of 
Court, bar, and spectators. At length D con- 
cluded his harangue, winding up by saying, with 
a grimace, ‘ And now, may it please your Honor, 
I think I have made my “pint,” as a Georgy law- 
yer would say.’ 

‘* P_— arose very pleasantly, and said, ‘If the 











decision of your Honor as to the sufficiency of the 
certificate under which I seek the privilege of ex- 
ercising the rights of an attorney in the courts of 
this Territory, without further argument. One 
thing however has, I think, been proved by the 
eloquent, chaste, and learned counsel ; and that is, 
that, whether he has or has not made his ‘‘ pint,” 
he has evidently taken his pint, and we have had 
the benefit of it.’ 

‘** He sat down, amidst the laughter of the Court 
and all present. D—— never survived the joke; 
it went before and met him on the circuit, wher- 
ever he went, throughout the Territory. Judge 
Bronson decided that, although the certificate was 
not sufficient to warrant P—— in claiming as a 
right, under the statute, to practice, still that he, 
as Judge, would admit him to be an attorney, by 
courtesy of the Court, for the time being.” 





‘¢¢Taxrxc them one with another,’ said the Rev. 
S—— S——_-, ‘I believe my congregation to be 
most exemplary observers of the religious ordi- 
nances; for the poor keep all the fasts, and the 
rich all the feasts.’ This fortunate flock might be 
matched with the crew of the A——- frigate, whose 
commander, Captain R , told a friend that he 
had just left them the happiest set of fellows in the 
world. Knowing the Captain’s extreme severity, 
his friend expressed some surprise at this statement, 
and demanded an explanation. ‘Why,’ said the 
disciplinarian, ‘I have just had nineteen of the ras- 
cals flogged, and they are happy that it is over; 
while all the rest are happy that they have escaped!’ 








“Sercrant K—— having made two or three 
mistakes while conducting a cause, petulantly ex- 
claimed, ‘I seem to be inoculated with dullness to- 
day!’ ‘Inoculated, brother?’ said Erskine; ‘I 
thought you had it in the natural way!’ 





‘* A BRILLIANT talker is not always liked by those 
whom he has most amused, for we are seldom pleased 
with those who have in any way made us feel our 
inferiority. ‘The happiest conversation,’ says Dr. 
Johnson, ‘is that of which nothing is distinctly re- 
membered, but a general effect of pleasing impres- 
sion.’ ‘No one,’ says Dean Locker, ‘ will ever shine 
in conversation who thinks of saying fine things: to 
please, one must say many things indifferent, and 
many very bad.’ This last rule is rarely violated in 
society ! 





“ Compiarst having lately been made in a York- 
shire hospital that an old Hibernian would not sub- 
mit to prescribed remedies, one of the committee 
proceeded to expostulate with him, when he defend- 
ed himself by exclaiming, ‘Sure, your honor, wasn’t 
it a blister they wanted to put upon my back? and 
I only tould ‘em it was althegither impossible, for 
I've such a mighty dislike to them blisters that, put 
‘em where you will, they are sure to go agin my 
stomach!’ 





‘Distress, even when positive or superlative, is 
still only comparative. ‘ Such is the pressure of the 
times in our town,’ said a Birmingham manufac- 
turer to his agent in London, ‘that we have good 
workmen who will get up the inside of a watch for 
eighteen shillings.’ ‘Pooh! that is nothing com- 
pared to London,’ replied his friend; ‘ we have boys 


here who will get up the inside of a chimney for 
wn 





Court please, I am entirely content to abide the 





sixpence! 








Professor Proy’s Cutomolagiral Experiences, 
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Foshions for Povember. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovie, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume. 

















Figures 1 AND 2.—CarriacGe TomLeT AND Boy’s Dress. 
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Figure 3.—PRoMENADE TOILET. 


72 CarriaGeE TorLer is equally adapted for] In the PromexapEe Tomer the Cloak is taken 
the carriage, dinner, or promenade, and may be | from the most admired Parisian modes. The ma- 
made of any material. The Box’s Costume is of | terial, as presented in our illustration, is black cloth, 
dark-blue velvet, slashed with lemon satin. ornamented with a rich passamenterie. 








